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LEISURE — A FIELD FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH" 

Maktin H. Neumeyer 
UniveriUy of SotUktm CaHfomia 

Three hundred years ago, when the first English colonies were 
planted in America, the prevailing attitude toward idleness was on e of 
detestation. Work was enforced and amusements were prohibited. Yet 
even the first Thanksgiving at Plymouth was something more than an 
occasion for prayer. The pilgrims exercised their arms and for three 
days entertained and feasted the Indians. In spite of restrictions, the 
early Americans teamed to enjoy their brief moments of leisure in 
many ways.* Husking bees and tavern sports were occasions for 
enjoyment Colonial aristocracy foimd diversion in concerts, card-play- 
ing, and social life. The amusements of the frontier — the cow-towns 
and mining camps — consisted frequently of dram-drinking, gambling, 
and shooting. In the settled communities, life was relatively simple, and 
popular diversions conformed to traditimial patterns. 

The changing soaety of the nineteenth century ushered in changes 
in recreation as far-reaching as those in other phases of national life. 
New trends were in evidence during those turbulent, expansive years. 
Moral approval was given to many new and old forms of amusements. 
The theater became popular, the day of the circus was at hand, specta- 
tor sports emerged, summer resorts were established and pleasure 
traveling was enjoyed by the wealthy, newpapers and magazines were 
made available to the common people, the world of fashion affected 
leisure habits, and Main Street became the hub of town life. Even in 
rural areas new forms of recreation emerged. But it was the city that 
produced the most profound changes in the recreation habits of the 
American people. 

The twentieth century witnessed the expansion of the printed page 
and a new interest in reading, the growth of movies, the advent of the 
automobile, and the sudden emergence of the radio as four of the most 
common means of enjoying leisure. Many millions of Americans read 


"Presidential address. 

*Sec Foster R. Dulles, Am^rtca Ltams to Play (New York, 1940). 
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newqttpcrs, magarincs, and bodes regohrly^ From seventy-seven mil- 
lion to over a hundred million people attend movies every wedc, accord- 
ing to various estimates. America has been dharacterued as a “natkm 
on wheels." The people in the United States have forty-three million 
radio sets. Of the 63,794 licensed radio stations, 53,558 are cqierated 
by amateurs, and 774 are standard public broadcasting statkms.* 

Until recently, only the well-to-do had enou^ leisure to be con- 
cerned about the use of it. Now we are thinking in terms of Hsure for 
everybody, which may yet become one of the most revolutionary things 
that have ever happened in social life. The increase of leisure is be- 
coming the subject of discussion in many circles. Indeed, the rulers of 
totalitarian states have already embraced it as an integral part of their 
programs, as evidenced by the Italian "Dopolavoro" program and the 
"Kraft durch Freude" program of Germany. L. H. Weir, in Europe 
at Play* devotes considerable qiace to a discussion of the recreational 
organizations, facilities, and activities of the totalitarian states. Un- 
fortunately, leisure in these countries is organized primarily for the 
purpose of propaganda, for stimulating and sustaining the attitude of 
loyalty toward the state, and for keeping people fit for military pur- 
poses. Another feature of the lecreation programs of the totalitarian 
States is that they consist largely of mass activities. Eduard C. Linde- 
man contends that "a planned system of recreation resulting in the 
production of standardized automotons suitable only for mechanized 
action as parts of a great mass is in itself a denial of the true concept 
of leisure.”" 

America has progressively increased the leisure time of the masses, 
and as Foster R. Dulles has indicated in America Learns to Play, many 
forms of recreation have been engaged in by all, rich and poor, from 
colonial times to the present. Although we ^ve commercialized much 
of our leisure, the American people have developed a wide variety of 
recreational and cultural pursuits, leisure for all is here. Though it 
has bera coming for a long time, it has increased with such suddenness 
in recent years that few are aware of its far-reaching significance. 

Leisure is commonly thought of as the surplus of time remainit^ 
after the formal duties and practical necessities of life have been at- 

"ConiMrc C B. Rote, Jr., NahontU Policy for Radio BroadcasHng (New 
York, 1940), p. 21 ; and Jiunu Wcinbeigen '*Baaic Ecommic TrcndB in the Radio 
Induatry,” Proeeed^t of the L R. B, vol. XXVII, No, 11 (November, 1939). 

4 ^forki 1937^ 

^ LeiswreVA National Issue (New York, 1939), p. 12. 
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tended to. It is free time, enabKng e person to do as he chooses. Rec- 
reation has reference to a wide range of activities, both individual and 
collective, which have their own drives. Being relatively free and joy- 
ful, they absorb the interests of the participant and tend to satisfy his 
basic wishes. The term 'Vecreatiem'' has become a sort of rallying word 
for those who are interested in the creative and cooperative expressions 
of personality through games and sports, athletics, the play of children, 
and also certain cultural pursuits. Hence most of the free-time activities 
are recreational in nature. We pursue them because we want to, and 
they provide enjoyment of one type or another. 

Leisure activities are a fruitful field for study. They cover so many 
interests and aspects of life, both personal and social, that nearly every 
sdentist can find some aspect of them which be may study with profit 
Serious and authoritative studies of leisure have been made by social 
scientists, but it must be admitted that, although crnisideraUe progress 
has been made in this field, we are still far behind advances made in 
other fields, such as economics, education, religion, and social welfare. 
The reasema for it are obvious. We are not yet fully conscious of the 
extent and importance of leisure and recreation. Professional leaders 
in the field are few in number as compared with much larger numbers 
engaged in teaching, religious and sodal work, and governmental oc- 
cupations. The wide scope of leisure pursuits makes it difficult to 
develop sunplitied techniques of research. Besides, this is an area of 
life which does not invite study. 

The literature on leisure and recreation may be classified into 
four types: (1) Scientific research material which has been produced 
as the result of painstaking study. Lundbeiig's survey of Leisure \ A 
SuhurboH Study,^ Steiner's Americans at Play/ and the Chicago Re- 
creation Survey may be cited as examples of careful studies, indica- 
tive of possibilities of research in this field. (2) Another type of 
material consists of practical surveys designed for specific purposes. 
Park boards, recreation departments, school authorities, and social 
agencies make limited studies of needs to guide them in developing 
programs. The limitation of funds, the lack of trained investigators, 
and the inadequate time available for careful studies make compre- 
hensive surveys well-ni^ impossible. (3) Another type of literature 

«New York, 1934. 

'New lYoffc, 1933. 

■New York. 1937-<a 
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includes sport pages of newspapers, magazines devoted to amusements, 
books dealing with hobbies, and similar material designed to entertain 
the readers, to promote some form of recreation, and to advertise 
coming attractions. (4) Still another group of publications may be 
characterized as hortatory and moralistic. This type of material some- 
times goes under the guise of research reports. These four forms of 
literature tend to merge mto each other. Our concern here is with the 
studies that involve scientific procedures. 

G. M. Gloss,* in a recent survey of the literature on recreation 
research classified the material under: (1) history and recent trends, 
(2) youth and leisure, (3) general sociological effects, (4) recreation 
and education, (5) public recreation, (6) economic effects, (7) profes- 
sional aspects, and (8) personal health and recreation. Some of these 
areas of study may be subdivided into a number of common basic re- 
lated divisions, such as facilities, activities, administration, finance, 
legislation, leadership, social aspects and effects. 

Studies of leisure and recreation range all the way from system- 
atic surveys, costing considerable sums of money, to informal investi- 
gations made by individuals during their spare time and usually at 
their own expense. The various general methods and specific tech- 
niques of research include the historical, statistical, comparative, case 
study, interview, questionnaire, participant observation, survey, ex- 
perimental, analytical, or any combination of these. 

It is not our purpose to canvass the entire range of possible studies 
but to examine several outstandmg forms of research which are of 
special interest to social scientists. These arc areas in which students 
of the social [biases of leisure have made their best contributions. 

Considerable attention has been given to the study of recreation 
interests and habits. The questionnaire technique is the method us- 
ually empl6yed in such studies. Few investigators have carefully de- 
fined and differentiated between interests, wishes, attitudes, and 
habits — concepts which have been emphasized by psychologists and 
sociologists during recent years — but a great deal of thought has been 
given to questionnaire forms and interview schedules. 

The use of the questionnaire form goes back to the nineteenth 
century. It was popularized by G. Stanley Hall and his associates. 
The first questionnaires used in the study of recreation were very 
simple, and the results were of doubtful value. Monroe, for instance, 

^Recreation Research (Baton Rouge, La, 1940), p. 7. 
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simply asked, “What games do you like to play in stunmer, and why ?“ 
Other questionnaires have been more complex and comprehensive. The 
newer forms usually involve check lists of activities and simple ques- 
tions which can be easily answered. Lehman and Witty^^ used a long 
check list of two hundred items to ascertain the extent of participation, 
the play activities best liked, and those consuming the greatest amount 
of time. This form was used for children and young people. Among 
the significant findings may be mentioned the discovery that continuity 
in play behavior is more evident than periodicity. They found that 
there is considerable permanence of the play interest of groups of 
children of various ages— contrary to the older notion that a child 
tends to pass through definite play periods, a conception which was in 
part a holdover of Hall’s recapitulation theory. The changes in play 
interests arc more gradual, with a general tendency to engage in fewer 
activities as one grows older. Reading the newspaper, particularly the 
funny page, was regarded as the most common form of leisure ac- 
tivity by all age and sex groups. Lehman and Witty found also that 
there are fewer sex differences in recreation than was true formerly, 
although boys still favor active, organized, and competitive games more 
than girls, and girls prefer more sedentary activities. Rural and urban 
variations in play are due largely to the differences in social situations, 
and the race variations are explainable largely by reference to the dif- 
ferences in economic and cultural background. 

The National Recreation Association made a study of the Leisure 
Hours of 5,000 People'^, using a questionnaire designed largely for 
adults in all walks of life. “The three major objectives of the study 
were to determine (1) what people are doing in their free time, either 
occasionally or often, (2) what changes have occurred in the use of 
their free time during the past year or so, and (3) what they would 
really enjoy doing if the opportunity were afforded.’*'* A total of 
ninety- four leisure activities were listed in the questionnaire. It was 
found that reading, listening to the radio, attending movies, visiting 
and entertaning others, and auto-riding for pleasure were the outstand- 
ing leisure activities reported by the largest number of people. The 
average person engaged in twenty-five different activities. That the 
economic depression affected the uses of leisure is evidenced by the 


• The Ptyehology of Piay AetivUiee (New York, 1927), pp. 37-40 
“New York, 1934. 

“/frtd.. p. 1. 
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fact that participation in home activities increased 64 per cent during the 
early years of the depression, whereas outside activities increased only 
5 per cent. Participation in commercial recreation decreased by one- 
third, but educational, social, dramatic, and musical activities outside 
of the home were participated in more frequently than previously. The 
inexpensive, indoor, individual, quiet, and passive activities were fav- 
ored. But when the persons were asked what they desired to do, a veiy 
different list of items was checked, including for the most part outside 
activities, many of which are costly. 

Sorokin and Berger'* studied the time-budgets of a selected num- 
ber of people in order to ascertain how they spent their time during 
twenty-four-hour periods, and how the use of time on a week-day 
(Tuesday) differed from the use of time on Saturday and Sunday. 
Fifty-five forms of overt activities were listed, which in turn were rlaa- 
sified into eig^t larger categories; (1) activities directly satisfying 
physiological needs, (2) activities of economic and chore nature, (3) 
societal, (4) religious, (5) intellectual, (6) artistic, (7) love and 
courtship, and (8) miscellaneous pleasurable activities. The things 
that can be classified as non-leisure pursuits, including most of the 
items in the first two groups, occupy 18 hours and 15.7 minutes of 
tune per day, so that 5 hours and 44.3 minutes a day remain for things 
which are primarily of a free-time nature. It is, of course, difficult to 
classify any activity as purely a necessity and another as purely a lei- 
sure pursuit. The various societal activities consumed a little over one 
and one-third hours, the cultural activities (religious, intellectual, and 
artistic) approximately two hours, love and courtship less than ten 
minutes, and miscellaneous pleasurable events an hour and a half. 
More leisure is available on Saturdays and Sundays than on a wedc-day. 

Many forms of questionnaires have been used In the study of 
leisure and recreation. Most of them involve **yes" or ‘'no'* responses 
or checking items on a printed list. Quantitative answers and numeri- 
cal percentages are made possible by requiring the respondents to give 
specific answers. Some forms allow individuals to write freety or to 
answer questions briefly but informally. Play tests are designed to 
ascertain how much people know about certain forms of recreation. 
Opinion tests enable the investigator to pool or average reactions of 
people and to get information quickly from a large number of persons 
who are in a position to know. 

•Pitirfm A. Soroldn and CUrence Q. Berger, Time^mdgtts of 
Behavior (Cambridge, Mass., 1939). 
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Questionnaires enable investigators to gather a mass of informa- 
tion from a large number of persons in a short time, to ascertain the 
extent of the major recreation interests and habits of the people, and 
to measure trends of development To get the best results, the study 
must be adequately sponsored and have the full approval and support 
of those in authority, the purpose of the study must be frankly stated 
and the topic be worthy of serious consideration, the questionnaire 
form must be well organised and the questions clearly worded, care 
must be exercised in selecting the respondents (to get a fair sample) 
and in distributing the forms, and the mechanics of the questionnaire 
must make tabulations of results possible. 

Even the most carefully prepared questionnaire involves difh* 
culties. People forget some of the things they have participated in. 
The most recent activities and those most enjoy^ are remembered best. 
Indicating the most popular recreation is difficult. Carelessness in 
filling out forms, or answering questions to please the investigator, 
makes results unreliable. The socially tabooed amusements are usually 
not included, and hence no complete picture of leisure habits is ob- 
tained. Most investigators omit consideration of such items as gamb- 
ling, drinking, use of drugs, smoking, prostitution, and sex behavior. 
Such commercial amusements as prise fights, horse racing, pool and 
bilUards, bowling, and the reading of salacious literature have not been 
studied adequately and yet have tremendous popular ai^>cals. On the 
other hand, when questionnaires are used in schools, questions concern- 
ing religious and similar activities are omitted — answers to which would 
throw light on how some people use their leisure. 

The interview technique is possibly the most elaborate and ac- 
curate method of social research that has as yet been utilized in this 
field/* Questions can be asked about recreation equipment, favorite 
posscssiems, and activities during leisure time. Play teats can be given 
to ascertain knowledge of the common forms of recreation, and speci- 
fic questions can be asked about games and sports, quiet games, street 
games, athletics, manual activities, collections, reading, music, art, dan- 
cing, dramatics, motion pictures and theaters, and association with 
friends. Informal questions can be asked about almost any form of 
leisure as the interview proceeds. The success depends largely upon 

** See R^erwHon Interview form prepared by the Illinois Institute of Juvenile 
R esearch , the form which was used also by Uie Child Guidance Clinic of the 
An Nations Pomdation, Los Aevdes. under the direction of Dr. Everett Du 
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the art of interviewing and the cooperation received from the inter- 
vieiiirccs. 

To be of greatest value, the investigation should ordinarily use 
both the questionnaire and the interview techniques. Whatever tech- 
niques may be used, it is necessary to make continuous studies. Cross- 
sectional surveys have their value, but conditions and interests change. 

Besides the studies of leisure interests and activities, surveys have 
been made of recreation facilities, organizations, programs, and condi- 
tions. The Chicago Recreation Survey^^ is one of the most compre- 
hensive studies made m recent years, covering public recreation, com- 
mercial amusements, and private recreation, with a special volume deal- 
ing with seventy-five regions. The investigators used a variety of 
methods of research: namely, interviews, questionnaires, schedules, 
correspondence, observation, consultation of official reports, newspaper 
files, and previous research reports. 

Similar surveys have been made in other cities and in metropolitan 
regions, and specialized studies have been made by Works Progress 
Administration, municipal recreation departments, university depart- 
ments of physical education, and public school authorities. Such sur- 
veys have specific objectives in view, particularly the enlargement of 
playgrounds and parks, the extension of facilities and programs, the 
improvement of organization and leadership, and the utilization of the 
resources for recreation purposes. 

The difficulty with many surveys is that they arc not thoroughly 
objective. Only certain aspects are studied with practical significance. 
The investigators frequently arc uncritical and sometimes biased. Very 
few have a sound background in research techniques. Here the social 
scientists trained in research methods can render a vital service. Jesse 
F. Steiner, in Recreation in the Depression,^* has indicated the recrea- 
tion research problems, trends, and resources which social scientists 

'•Voli. I, II, III, ly, and V (Chicago, 1937-40). A research project spon- 
sored Jointly by the Chicago Recreation C^misiioa and Northwestern Univer- 
sity under the auspices of the Works Progress Administration, National Youth 
Administration, and the Illinois Emergency Relief Administration. 

Comwe Qeveland Foundation, Cleveland Recreation Survey (Qevelaad, 
1920) ; Buffalo City Planning Assoaation, Recreation Survey of Buffalo (Buf- 
falo, 1925) ; C. B Raitt, Survey of Recreation PaciUties of Rochester, N Y, 
(Rochester, 1929) * Committee on a Regional Plan for New York and lu En- 
rirons. Regional Plan of New York and Environs (New York, 1927) ; The 
Leisure of a People : A Report of a Recreational Survey of St Paul, Minnesota 

•New York, 1937. 
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may study. He calls attention to the recent expansion of leisure, the 
changing tides of recreation, leisure facilities under governmental aus- 
pices, community organization for leisure, recreation as a business 
enterprise, and the future of recreation. 

In addition to the studies of leisure interests and habits, and the 
various kinds of recreation surveys, the social scientists have partici- 
pated in the study of commercial amusements, particularly the movies. 
Until the Pa3me Foundation studies of movies and children were made, 
few persons had seriously inquired into the effects of films on the mind. 
The Motion Picture Research Council, sponsored by the Payne Foun- 
dation, invited psychologists, educators, and sociologists to devise sci- 
entific methods whereby they might measure objectively the effects of 
movies upon people, particularly the young. The study was monu- 
mental in the matters of expense, size, and pretensions. The reports 
constitute the bulk of our scientific knowledge of movies The effects 
of movies upon sleep and the emotional responses to the motion pic- 
ture situations; their influence m creating ideas, social attitudes, and 
standards of morality ; and the effects upon conduct, particularly in 
relation to crime and delinquency, were analyzed. The bulk of the re- 
ports deal with the relation of motion pictures to moral standards, 
social attitudes or opinions, and conduct. This is a significant but an 
extremely difficult approach to the subject. A variety of questionnaire 
forms, interview schedules, and laboratory instruments were used to 
gather the concrete data. The reports give the impression that a vast 
amount of material was gathered by means of painstaking methods of 
research and that the investigators were cautious and critical in their 
analysis of the data. At any rate, they attracted wide-spread attention 
and had considerable influence in shaping public opinion regarding 
motion pictures. Some of the findings constitute a rather severe in- 
dictment of modem movies, and reform movements were set in motion 
to curb the production of films which were reported to have undesirable 
effects on human conduct. 

Mortimer J Adler, in Art and Prudence , severely criticises the 
reports, particularly the methods used in gathering the data and the 
conclusions drawn from some of the matenal. This was followed by 
a more simplified analysis by Raymond Moley, in Are We Movie 

” The series of monographs, with a summary volume by W W Charters, the 
director of the studies, and a popular exposition by Henry G. Forman, were pub- 
lished by the MacMillan Company, 1933-35 

“Toronto, 1937 
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ModeT^^, who presented Adler's critical analysis in a more popubr 
style with a view of off-setting the negative effects of the original 
research reports. He thinks that Adler succeeded in debunking certain 
types of studies made by sociologists. Both Adler and Moley maintain 
that some of the investigators — particularly Blumer, Hauser, Peters, 
and Dale— confused the scientific, moral, and political questions. Scien- 
tific research pertains to questions of fact. So long as the investigators 
stuck to the analysis of the effects or influences of motion pictures on 
moral character and conduct, the results may be regarded as scientific 
data. As soon as questions were raised as to what extent films are 
good, bad, or indifferent and, if bad, what should be done about them, 
the investigators entered the moral and political fields. According to 
Adler, questions of evaluation and of public action and policy are out- 
side the realm of scientific procedure. He maintains that this is pre- 
cisefy what was done — that scientific conclusions were fused with moral 
judgment and with questions of public policy. He asks also whether 
the scientific conclusions are after all really better than prevailing 
opinion or the opinion of experts. He thinks that some of the findings 
can be dismissed on the basis of the inadequacy of the methods used, 
the unreliability of the raw materials, and the insignificance of the 
numerical data. The data of scientific research must be tested for their 
reliability and for their capacity to yield significant condurions. 

Both Adkr and Moley feel, however, that some of the investiga- 
tions show evidence of science property used. For instance. May and 
Sbuttleworth undertook to determine the net effect of the general run 
of moving pictures on children by selecting from 7,000 school children 
the 10 per cent of the total wlm reported most frequent attendance 
of movies and the 10 per cent who went the least Finally, the 1,400 
cases selected were equated for such factors as age, sex, school grade, 
sodal-economic status, intelligence, and nationality of parents. These 
were tested regarding their attitudes on a large number of subjects. 
It was found that no differences existed in about 90 per cent of the 
comparisons of movie goers and nmi-goers, and of the remaining 10 
per cent, 8 per cent favored the non-movie group and 2 per cent fav- 
ored the movie group. Thus the results were largety negative. The 
investigators said so and dismissed the question. Holladay and Stod- 
dard** attempted to measure the ideas whidi children derived from 


-New York. 1938 

^GetHmg Ideas from Movies (New York, 1934). 
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movies, both the retention of ideas and the changes in quantity and 
character of what is remembered over a period of time. Thurstone and 
Peterson*^ made a more limited study of the relation between motion 
pictures and the soda! attitudes of children. They left out evaluations 
and theoretical speculations in stating the results of their study. These 
are regarded as thorou^igDing studies by Adler and Moley. but it may 
not be amiss to observe that the reports which they regard as evidence 
of good scientific procedure are either negative or harmless in so far 
as the final results are concerned. Studies which throw some lig^t upon 
the effects of movies on conduct, particularly if the influences are re-* 
garded as harmful, are severely criticised. 

The fact that Moky wrote his book “at the suggestion of the rep- 
sentatives of the motion-picture industry*’ may have influenced his at- 
titude toward the findings of the studies. In oriier words, biased critics 
of research procedures, especially if the findings are contrary to pre- 
conceived notions, may be as misleading in their conclusions as investi- 
gators are in deducting conclusions from the raw data of inadequate 
research. 

It must be admitted that social scioices are not in the stage of 
refinement of research techniques to make sure of the facts at all 
times. Furthermore, the social sciences do not deal with such fixed 
entities as is true of the raw data of the natural sciences. But the 
diflicultks should not deter efforts in social research. Each effort of 
study and painstaking analysis of facts, followed by cautious interpre- 
tation of data, adds to the sum-total of our knowledge of social 
coodhioiis. 

Scientific methods in the hands of keen, open-minded, and humble 
persons are of inestimable value to society. In the hands of stron^^y 
prejudiced and incompetent persons, th^ may be very dangerous. 
Laymen are inclined to believe the conclustons of scientists without 
suspicion. Facts are powerful elements in shaping public opinion. It 
is, therefore, essential that social scientists be sure of their facts before 
presenting the findings to the public as tested and proved knowledge. 

In condusion, may I add that one of the reasons for choosing this 
subject for this occasion is that kisure represents a field of study in 
whi^ all social scientists can participate? It is not the special field of 
research for sociologists, nor far the economists, historians, or political 
sdeotists. All can share and contribute methods of research, and so- 
ciety vfill be the richer for our efforts. 

^Motion Pieiures emd the Social AtHSades of CkUdrem (New York 1934). 



LAND VALUES AS AN ECOLOGICAL INDEX^ 


Calvin F. Schmid 
UnivtrsUy of Was^ngton 

Numerous generalizations have been made concerning the socio- 
logical significance of land values. For example, Dr, Robert E. Park 
states ; 

Of all the fact4 that can be expressed seographically, land values, for 
the sociologists, are probably the most important. They are important be- 
cause they offer a relatively accurate index to the forces that are determin- 
ing the occupational and cultural organization of the community, and be- 
cause by the aid of land values it is possible to express in numerical and 
quantitative terms so much that is socially significant ' 

It is the purpose of this paper to ascertain, at least tentatively, the 
validity of these and similar hypotheses on the basis of an investigation 
of land values in two large Middle Western cities — Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The material on land values used in this study is 
based on valuational data derived from the official records of the 
assessor's files in these respective cities.” 

CONFIGURATION OF LAND VALUES 

An examination of Charts 1 and 2 will reveal in detail the pattern- 
ing of land values in Minneapolis and St. Paul One of the most 
striking facts is the extraordinary variation in land values in a large 
city, ranging from a few dollars to many thousands of dollars per 
front foot. The highest land values are located in the central business 
district. The lowest values are most frequently to be found in the out- 
lying unplatted and unimproved residential areas. Scattered throughout 
both cities are islands of relatively high values surrounded by areas of 

* The author is indebted to his colleague. Dr Jesse F Steiner, for a critical 
reading of this paper and for offering vduable suggestions 

■ Robert E. Park, "Sociology,'' in Wilson Gee, Research in the Soctal Sciences 
(New York, 1929), p 27 See also Harvey W ^rbaugh, "The Natural Areas 
of the City," in Ernest R. Burgess, The Urban Comvtuntty (Chicago, 1926), pp. 
219-29, and Louis Wirth, “A Bibliography of the Urlian Community," in Rob^t 
E. Park et a/, The City (Chicago, 19^), pp 161-228. Cf Milla Aissa Alihan, 
Social Ecology A Cnhcal Analysts (New York, 1938), pp 126-35 

*The data from Minneapolis were taken from a published report entitled 
Properly Register of the City of Minneapolis (1930), which was prepared by the 
City Planning Commission from the records of the City Assessor Assessed 
valuations represent the most complete and reliable data available on land values. 
For a discussion of this point, see Edwin H Spengler, Land Values in New 
York in Relation to Transit Facilities (New York, 1930), pp. 25-27. Also cf J. 
Rowland Bibbins, "The Economic Topography of the City Urban Land Values," 
in R D McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community (New York, 1933), esp pp 
226-27 
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low values. These islands repre s ent for the most part outfying business 
districts. Similarly, islands of comparative^ low value are found in 
sections of much higher value. If the land values in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul were represented a three-dimensional map, the central 
business districts would show extraordinarily hi^ peaks, whereas the 
areas contiguous to the central business districts would manifest pre- 
cipitous drops in elevation, which in turn would be followed by much 
more gradual but progressive declines to the dty limits. This down- 
ward trend would be interrupted by numerous smaller secondary peaks 
and valleys.* 

LAND VALUES AND POPULATION 

In studying the relationship between land values and various re- 
levant factors, one must be careful to avoid the fallacy of ovcrsimplifi- 
catkm. It is extremely difficult, if not frequently impossible, to disen- 
tangle and evaluate the multiplicity of factors which influence land 
values directly or indirectly.* **The value of any piece of property is 
the net result of a complicated plexus of factors, favorable and unfav- 
orable which are not merely additive but which react on each other 
and may react in opposite directions in different cases.*'* 

It is the primary purpose of this section to determine the relation- 
ship between land values and population. The material will be pre- 
sented under the foUowitig headings: (1) population growth, (2) pop- 
ulation mobility, and (3) population composition. 

( 1 ) PcpnloHon Growth, Population gr owt h is frequently an im- 
portant factor in the increase and redistribution of land values. The 
total assessed valuation of real pro p erty for the city of Minneapolis 
in 1875 was f 15,900,000 and by 1931 reached a maximum of 
$285,300,000. In 1935 the assessed valuation of real property totalled 
approximately $221,000,000. In St. Paul the aggregate assessed valua- 
tion of real property rose from approximately $79,000,000 in 1896 to 
a peak of almost $153,000,000 in 1931, after whi^ there was a pro- 
nounced recession.* 

* Chart 5 portrays two cross^sccdooal views of land values in the dty of 
MlnnespoKa 

* A brief meUiodological critiqiie of land values as an ecological index is con- 
tained in a later of this paper. 

* Jalm Nolen and Henry V. Hnbbai^ Parkway* and Land Vdhus (Cambridge, 
Mass.), p 124 

* There are definite limitations in comparing figures of this Und over a long 
period of time because of the marked dxanges m assessing practice and pro- 
ced ui e, fluctnatioos in the real value of the dollar, and territorial annexationa 

[Footnote oemtinued on next page] 
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Although the total assessed valuations of land tend to oscillate with 
prevailing economic conditions, the general trend of these data con- 
forms very closely to the increase in population.* 

The direction of population expansion has a powerful influence on 
land values. Over a period of more than half a century the tendency 
of Minneapolis has been to expand in a southerly direction, and that 
of St. Paul m a westerly direction. Of the thirteen wards in the city 
of Minneapolis, Ward 13, which comprises the southwestern part of 
the city, has evidenced the most rapid rate of growth In 1890 this 
ward reported approximately 2,000 people, but by 1930 it had grown 
to 66,639. The population growth of Ward 12, which comprises the 
southeastern part of Minneapolis, also has been very rapid. In 1890 
the population of Ward 12 was around 2,000, but by 1930 it had 
reached 57,489 The combined populations of these wards constituted 
2.6 per cent of the population of Minneapolis in 1890, as compared to 
26 8 per cent in 1930. Similarly, Ward 11 in St. Paul, which includes 
the southwestern part of the city, increased from 2,620 in 1890 to 
45,488 in 1930. Again, the mean center of residential building ac- 
tivity for the entire city of Minneapolis moved in a southerly direction 
from the center of the city for a distance of three miles from 1890 
to 1936.* 

Comparisons of the 1930 land valuational data with those for 1890 
and the early 1900’s show remarkably high increases, especially in the 
southwestern sector of Minneapolis. Land values in some sections of 
Minneapolis have remained more or less stationary, whereas in others 
they have declined The mcrease in land values m the western part 
of St. Paul also has been in general more pronounced than in other 
sections of the city, and as in Minneapolis, some areas have shown 

In 1875 the area of Minneapolis was 125 square miles and in 1930, 587 square 
miles The corresponding fij^res for St Paul arc 20 1 and 55 4 square miles 
By far the greatest portion of the present territory of Minneapolis and of St 
Paul was acquired l^t^^ccn 1R8U and 1890, for during this period 40 8 square 
miles were added to Minnec^lis and 354 square miles to St Paul See Calvin 
F Schmid, Social Saga of Two Cities (Minneapolis, 1937), pp 28-29 and 70-72 

■ In 1930 the population of Minneapolis was 464,356 and of St. Paul, 271,606i 
The 1940 reports show 489,971 for Minneapolis and 288,023 for St Paul 

'Calvin F Schmid, “The Ecological Method in Social Research." in Pauline 
V Young, Scientific Social Surveys and Research (New York, 1939), p 40^ 
Fig 51 

“These statements arc based on data taken from the city assessor’s records 
There is a small amount of published data for c. 1905 in Richard M. Hurd, 
Principles of City Land Values (New York, 1?W), p 143 and p 154 
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little change, whereas others have decreased.'^ 

Chart 1 clearly indicates the differences in land values between the 
southwestern sector of Minneapolis and other parts of that city, and 
Chart 2 between the western sector of St. Paul and other sections of 
the latter city. It must not be concluded from these data that popula- 
tion increase is the only factor in the differential rate of increase in 
land values. The original desirability of a particular location in terms 
of the terrain and other characteristics, promotional activities of real 
estate dealers, transportation facilities, and many other factors may 
initiate as well as augment the flow of population in a certain direction. 

It is also significant that the most expensive parcel of land outside 
the central business district of Minneapolis is located at the intersection 
of Hennepm and Lake, which is approximately two and one-half miles 
from Seventh and Nicollet, the point of highest value in the entire city. 
The pronounced concentration of purchasing power in this area m 
terms of the number of people as well as their high standards of liv- 
ing no doubt is an extremely important factor m accounting for the 
large constellation of business establishments and high land values at 
that point. 

In addition to the contmuous redistribution and relocation of pop- 
ulation, city growth is accompanied by far-reaching changes in indus- 
trial and commercial activities. These changes m business and industry 
introduce new and important elements which exert a profound influ- 
ence in altering the structural equilibrium of the city. The invasion 
of residential areas by the expansion of business and industry, for ex- 
ample, usually results in widespread changes in the character of the 
land as well as in values. Naturally the rapidity of change in land 
values and land utilization bears a close relationship to the rate of 
population growth and the amount of industrial and commercial changes 
that take place.** 

The growth of population even toward the periphery of a city 
may result m the expansion of business at the center With increased 

” It should be kept in mind that “Every business site tends to be influenced 
by its surroundings, and every residenUal property reflects the character of the 
neighborhoods of which it forms a part As a aty expands or declines, the 
various districts and neighborhoods are affected in different ways Even if a 
city is expanding, properties in it may decline in value if they arc locatcrd in 
blighted areas or m the path of bitting influences “ — Arthur M. Weimcr and 
Homer Hoyt, Prtnctples of Urban Real Estate (New York, 1939), p 75. 

“Homer Hoyt, The Structure and Growth of Residential Neighborhoods in 
American Ctlies (Washington, 1939), p 81 
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numbert of dioppert, pleasure-seeken, and workers who are drawn 
to the central business district greater intensity of land use resultSr 
This increased intensity of land utilization may be followed either by 
lateral or vertical expansion, or both. In either ahemative, land values 
and land use may undergo important changes. As budness and industry 
expand, the oU frontiers of residence are pushed farther and farther 
away from the center of the city. This centrifugal movement of popu- 
lation impinges on the contiguous areas of less intense utilization, thus 
setting into motion a series of invasions and successions which may 
extend outward beyond the city limits. 

An intensive study of the natural history of the central business 
district of Minneapolis reveals the influence of city growth on shifts 
in population, land use, institutional changes, and land values.'* For 
example, the ntunber of people in this area is smaller than it was at 
the turn of the century, when the city was about half its present size. 
The residential fringe has all but disappeared, and the composition of 
the population has been radically transformed. AH the public schools 
and all but two churches have been forced out of this area by the 
expansion of business and other concomitant changes. The internal 
patterning of this area also has undergone a metamorphosis. Retail 
business, banks, theaters, hotels, and other institutions have evidenced 
pronounced shifts in location. All these changes are reflected in move- 
ments of land values. The point of highest land value in 1890 was 
Nicollet and Washington Avenues, but 1910 this point had shifted 
southward to Nicollet and Fourth, and by 1930 to Nicollet and Seventh. 
Washington Avenue was the main retail shopping street — '*the heart of 
Minneapolis" — in the 1880'a, whereas today it is the main "stem" of 
the city's Hobohemia. Much of the land which was included in the 
highest decile value in 1890 has depreciated to the third and fourth 
deciles at the present time, whereas, because of the realignment of 
institutional services and other changes, the value of some property has 
shifted from the lower to the upper deciles.'* 

(2) Population Mobility, Land values frequently bear a close 
relationship to mobility of populaticxi.'* This is particularly true in the 

* Calvin F. Schmid and Denis McGenty, **The Process of City Expansion; 
1. The Natoral History of the Central Sosiness District of Minneapolis,’* in 
Social Saga of Two C%i%es, pp. 37-55. 

“Sdimid, lac, cit. 

"In this connection see John Paver and Miller McCUntock, Traffic and 
Trade (London, 1935), pauim 
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central bosineu district. In the modem American city all the main 
arteries of travel and trafik converge in this area. The central business 
district r e pr esen ts the point of highest accessibility. Because of their 
uniquely strategic position in relation to the movement of populatioop 
many parcels of land in this area possess numopoly values. 

An attempt has been made to measure the relationship between 
land values and vehicular (automobile) traffic and pedestrian traffic in 
the central business district.^* (See Chart 3). As might be expected, 
there is a hi^^ter correlation between pedestrian traffic 
and land values than between vehicular traffic and land vahica (r= 
-{--469±.060) It is possible that the coefficients would be much higher 
if the basic indices on land values and traffic were expressed more 
precisely. Judging from incomplete data for two commercial sub-cen- 



Chart 3 


D McKenzie has referred to this type of population movement as 
"fluidity" ("The Scope of Human Ecolo^" in Ernest W. Burgess, The Urban 
Commimiiy [OilcagOp 1935], pp. 167-^) Fluidity does not imply change of resi- 
dence. "MobUity,** on the <^er hand, conveys the im^icaUon oi change of resi- 
dence. Althoi^ this distinction has been criudzed, it seems to be lomcal and 
practical ^en allied to the present problem. "Mc^ity," inlying change of 
reddened is frequently assodated with dedining land values. This is particularly 
true in the blighted and socially disorganized areas in proximity to the central 
businew district. 

* The data on traffic counts were taken from the City Engineer's Departmciit| 
om Street Traffic Survey, Mimneopolis, Mmnesot^^934-193S, p, 19 and 
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tcrs in Minneapolis — East Hennepin and Central, and Central and 
Lowry, N. E — there is a close relationship between pedestrian tra£fic 
and land values in the outlying business distnets. Moreover, the volume 
of vehicular traffic and land values are closely related. This is especial- 
ly true of those thoroughfares which are largely commercialized or 
industrialized or are in the process of becoming so. On the other hand, 
heavy vehicular traffic in purely residential areas may have a depress- 
ing influence on land values. 

(3) Population Composition The racial and cultural characteris- 
tics of the population influence in varying degrees the value of land in 
the large city, but this association is not a simple cause -and-effect rela- 
tionship. The composition of the population is only one factor in an 
intricate combination of elements that really determine the value of any 
piece of land. It is the purpose of this section to point out and inter- 
pret certain relationships of land values to the distribution of the Negro 
and the foreign-bom populations. 

The Negroes m the Twin Cities occupy land ranging from $2 to $75 
per front foot.^* At first glance these facts might seem paradoxical, 
inasmuch as the most expensive residential land values on Lowry Hill 
and the Lake of the Isles in Minneapolis and Summit Avenue in St. 
Paul very seldom exceed $150 per front foot, and residential property 
valued at more than $50 per front foot is far above the average in 
these cities. The explanation for this apparent discrepancy lies in the 
fact that some of the Negro segregations are located in slum and 
blighted areas where the land values arc relatively high and rents 
relatively low 

The largest Negro section in Minneapolis is on the lower North 
Side, where housing conditions arc generally sub-standard The re- 
cently completed Federal Housing Administration ''Sumner Field 
Homes” slum clearance project is in this section. Land values in this 
area range from $6 to $60 per front foot. The highest land values are 
either actually or potentially business and industrial property. In St. 
Paul the largest Negro area extends along Rondo and contiguous 
streets from Rice to Lexington Avenue Land values in this section 

* For a detailed discussion of the Nmo and the forcign-bom in Minneapolis 
and St Paul, see Schmid, op ett,, pp. 129^ 

•For a distinction between the concepts "slum” and "blighted area" sec 
James Ford, Katherine Morrow, and G N Thompson, Slums and Housing 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1938), Chapter 1; Mabel L Walker, Urban Bhght and Slums 
(New York, 1932), (^apter I, and J M, Gnes and James Ford, Slums, Larger 
Scale Housing and DecenlralxacUion (New York, 1932), passim 
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vary from approximately $5 to $25 per front foot. In addition to the 
lower North Side in Minneapolis and the Rondo District in St. Paul, 
there are several other smaller "blackbelts" in the Twin Cities. 

Negro communities are by no means stable or permanently estab- 
lished, for the spatial pattern of Negro segregation is constantly chang- 
ing, There are always some intra-city migrations. It is generally 
believed that the invasion of a white residential district by Negroes 
results in a depreciation of land values The problem of real estate 
values, however, is usually more complicated than the presence or 
absence of Negroes When Negroes invade a white residential sec- 
tion, property owners very often become hysterical and are willing to 
dispose of their holdings at a great sacrifice, but sometimes they are 
able to obtain much more from Negro buyers than the properly is 
intrinsically worth. Furthermore, deterioration has often taken place 
as the result of the encroachment of business or industry before the 
invasion of the Negroes Impersonal forces are perhaps more far- 
reaching in upsetting the stability of a white neighborhood, but they 
do not generate the animosities that result from racial invasions*^ 
Nevertheless, the strong aversion of most white people of a higher 
social level to living in the same neighborhood with Negroes as well 
as the high mobility and low economic status of the Negro tend to 
exert a depreciating influence on property values.** 

The position of the foreign-bom white population m the ecological 
structure of the community is similar to that of the Negro. Unlike the 
Negro, the foreign-born immigrant or his children eventually become 
assimilated into the dominant white community The Negro, however, 
because of his skin pigmentation — his visibility — will not attain equality 
with the white piopulation regardless of the length of time he has lived 
in the community. 

The foreign -born white population tends to cluster in certain sec- 
tions of the city, but these clusterings are not so extensive or distinctive 

"Louise Venable Kennedy, The Negro Peasant Turns Cityward (New York, 
1930), p 150 

"In many cases, however, the undesirable racial factor is so merged with 
other unattractive features, such as proximity to factories, poor transportation, 
old and obsolete buildings, poor street improvements, and the presence of crimin- 
al or vice elements, that the separate effect of race cannot be disentangled ” — 
Homer Hoyt, One Hundred Years of Land Values in Chicago (Chicago, 1933), 
p 317 

"In ranking races and nationalities with respect to their beneficial effect on 
land values, Mexicans were placed m the lowest category and Negroes in the 
second lowest English, Germans, Scotch, Irish, and Scandinavian ranked first — 
Homer Hoyt, i6id , pp 315-16 
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in the Twin Cities as they are in many of the large industrial cities 
farther east. The highest concentrations of the foreign-bom in Minne- 
apolis are on the lower North Side, around the Central business district, 
the Seven Comers District (Washington Square), and Northeast The 
patterning of the foreign-bom population of St Paul is similar to that 
of Minneapolis; the marginal areas bordering the central business dis- 
trict evidence high percentages of foreign-bom, as do many others of 
the less desirable sections of the city, such as the Flats and the Mount 
Airy district.** 

The land values in the immigrant secdcms located in the blighted 
areas frequently are relatively high, but the rents are low. The other 
areas of the Twin Cities which to a large extent are occufMed by the 
foreign-bom range from only a few dollars to approximately $24 per 
front foot The foreign-bora live in these low-rent areas largely be- 
cause of economic necessity, although the external pressure of social 
prejudice and the cohesive force of a conunon culture and common 
standards and traditions help to ke^ them segregated. This is especially 
true of the more recent immigrants, such as the Mexicans, Poles, and 
Russians (many of whom are Jewish), Greeks, Italians, and other 
southern and eastern European groups. In the Twin Cities these groups 
are extremely small in comparison with the overwhelming proportion 
of both foreign and native-born of northern and western European 
extraction. 

LAND VALUE GRADIENTS 

A very useful technique for portraying land values in the large 
dty is by means of gradients. The two gradients presented in this sec- 
tion run in a generally north and south direction from Seventh and 
Nicollet and present in detail t3rptcal cross-sectional views of land 
values in the city of Minneapolis (Chart 4). The extraordinarity high 
peak at Seventh and Nicollet and the general configuration of these 
gradient profiles were briefly discussed in a foregoing paragraph. The 
- purpose of this section is to interpret some of the more significant fluc- 
tuations in land values in various parts of the dty. This analysis is 
intended to be only suggestive, since it is impossible to present in the 

” The fact that the foreign-boni commimitiet generally coincide widi the poor 
sections of the dty is indicated by the following ooeflidents of corrdation be- 
tween the percentage of the population that Is fordn-bom and certain sodo- 
coonomic Indices for the 451 enumeratioa districts in Minneapolis and St Paul: 
(a) average rental of dwelling units, r= — ^57; (b) average value of owner- 
ooenpied dwcUing mits, r=— w42; housing structures without ocatral heathig 
plant rss-|-.59; and s tr u ct u res neraing major repairs, r=+J7. 
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Chart 4 
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limited space available a complete and well-rounded evaluation of the 
many factors that might logically be considered in a discussion of this 
kind. Although each factor will be discussed separately, it should be 
remembered that the various elements that influence land values should 
be evaluated in terms of their reciprocal relationship as well as past 
influences and potential future developments. 

Most of the secondary peaks on the gradients in Chart 4 represent 
clusterings of business establishments. Many of these nuclei consist of 
a few small neighborhood stores, but others are large shopping centers. 
They are located on the main thoroughfares leading from the central 
business district or at the intersection of important streets or at intra- 
city transfer points The clusterings of commercial services on Lake, 
Franklin, Hennepin, Nicollet, Broadway, and Central in Minneapolis, 
and University, Rice, Snelling, Seventh, and Payne in St. Paul arc 
examples of these different types of business subcenters** 

The land contiguous to railroads shows wide variations in value, 
ranging from a few dollars to over $500 per front foot The location 
and general characteristics of an area as well as the purpose for which 
a particular piece of land is used seem to be much more significant 
than the mere presence of a railroad In residential areas railroads 
have a deleterious effect on land values The noise and dirt of passmg 
trains, as well as the dangers and inconveniences of grade crossings, 
if they happen to exist, make railroads a serious nuisance in residential 
areas. For some years the residents near the railroad west of Ken- 
wood Park have agitated to abate this nuisance, which they have con- 
sidered incompatible with the residential quality of the district. The 
lowering of property values also occurs when industries and ware- 
houses along with a working-class population arc attracted toward an 
expensive residential section which might be located in proximity to 
railroad trackage. 

Boulevards and parkways tend to increase the value of residential 
property.*® Comparisons of the values of land adjoining boulevards 
and parkways with those of land a short distance away seem to indi- 
cate this tendency. 

"Malcolm J. Proudfoot, "City Retail Structure,” Economic Geography, Vol 

XIII, No 4 (CSctober, 1937), pp 425-28; also, by the same author, 'The Selection 
of a Business Site," The Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, Vol 

XIV, No 4 (November, 1938), pp 370-81 

“John Nolen and Henry V Hubbard, op„ cit , esp pp 123-28. 
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Larger parks tend to have a favorable influence on residential land 
values, but small neighborhood parks and playgrounds of a block or 
so in area are of slight influence. By a comparison of the value of land 
fronting on the larger parks with the value of land a block away, many 
significant differences can be observed. The value of land adjoimng 
the north side of Fairvicw Paric is $17 SO and a block away it is $14.00; 
on the east side the corresponding figures are $1900 and $14.00, on the 
south side $20.00 and $1200, and on the west side $24.00 and $19.00. 

Cemeteries seem to have a negative influence on land values, but 
the cflFect of cemeteries varies considerably. The fact that people tend 
to avoid cemeteries is reflected in the lower value of adjacent land. 

Most of the land in the lowest valuational level in the Twin Cities 
is unplatted and unimproved. This is the situation with large sections 
of land near the northern and southern boundaries of Minneapolis and 
the northern and eastern boundaries of St. Paul. To a certain extent 
the value of city land is a reflection of the cost of its development. It 
has been estimated that modern improvements, including paving, water, 
and sewer cost from $15.00 to $25.00 per front foot Unimproved 
land is naturally of less value than improved land, because these costs 
are yet to be incurred. 

The physiographic features of Minneapolis and St. Paul represent 
a very important element in the larger complex of factors that deter- 
mine land values. In fact, the basic ecological structures of the Twin 
Cities have been conditioned largely by the Mississippi River, the lakes, 
and the general contour of the terrain. As far as more or less local 
and specific factors are concerned, rivers and lakes, particularly where 
the land has a moderate elevation and an expansive view, have a favor- 
able influence on residential land values. It will be observed from 
Charts 1 and 2 that land immediately fronting on a lake is more valua- 
ble than land a block or more away. I^nd adjacent to Cedar Lake 
varies from $30.00 to $50.00 per front foot, whereas two blocks away 
the range is from $8.00 to $1800 per front foot. Similarly, frontage 
on the Lake of the Isles is assessed from approximately $100 to over 
$150 per front foot, whereas two blocks away the valuations range 
from around $50.00 to $75.00 per front foot. 

In addition to the physical advantages of high-class residential dis- 
tricts there is invariably the element of prestige as well as other factors 

Stanley L McMlchael and Robert F Binghani, C%ty Growth and Values 
(Oeveland, Ohio, 1923), p. 262. 
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Frequent^ the prestige or reputation of a district is mudi more inqmt- 
ant that the geographical surroundings. Many years ago Hurd pointed 
out: 

The basis of residence values is social and not economic— even though 
the land goes to the highest bidder— the rich selecting the locations which 
please them, those of moderate means living as near by as possible, and so 
on down the scale of wealth, the poorest workmen taking the final leavings, 
either adjacent to such nuisances as factories, railroads, docks, etc , or far 
out of the city. . . . Having selected a district the wealthy make it their own 
by erecting handsome residences, making good street improvements, re- 
stricting against nuisances and finally and of chief importance living there 
themselves, the value of residence land varying directly according to the 
social standing of its occupants 

For several decades Park Avenue in Minneapolis and Summit 
Avenue in St Paul have been considered the most attractive ''gold 
coasts'’ in the Twin Cities. Although these streets still retain an air 
of respectability, the ravages of time are becoming manifest This is 
particularly true toward the central business districts. The imposing 
stone and brick mansions have become obsolescent, and there has been 
a large exodus of population to other sections of the city. The move- 
ment of many of the more prominent people to other areas is clearly 
revealed by shifts in residence of the families whose names appear in 
the social registers. The Lake of the Isles district in Minneapolis and 
the River Road in St. Paul now possess some of the prestige which 
Park and Summit Avenues enjoyed in an earlier period. 

The greater portion of the land along the Mississippi River in 
Minneapolis is relatively low and has been developed largely for indus- 
trial and lower-grade residential purposes. In the southeast portion of 
the city, where the elevation of the land is much higher, there has been 
a high-class residential development Similar^, in St. Paul a high bluff 
skirted by an attractive parkway rises above the river. Land values 
along this drive, as well as along East River Road in Minneapolis, are 
much higher than a block or more away from the river. 

Such factors as the type of buildings, age of buildipgs, schools, 
hospitals and other institutions, street car lines, the tastes, habits, and 
customs of the people, as well as many other factors, frequently have 
an important influence on land values, but space does not permit fur- 
ther discussion.** 

^ Op «/ , pp 77-7& 

"C/. Frederick M. Babcock, The ValwHon of Real Estate (London, 1933), 
pp. 86-125 ; Stanley L- McMichael and Robert F Bingham, City Growth Bssen^ 
HaU (Hollywood, 1928), esp pp. 159 ff. 
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LAND VALUES IN BELATION TO THE NATUSAL AU1A8 OF THE CITY** 

This section wiU be devoted to a survey of land vahies in the 
central bnsiness district and surrounding natural areas. Chart 5 repre- 
sents a map of the central sector of St Paul with land values and 
natural areas superimposed. The point of highest land value is the 
retail shopping center located at the chief converging point of traffic 
The maximal values of $5,000 per front foot in St Paul are located on 
the north side of Seventh Street between Cedar and Robert, and land 
values ranging from $3,000 to $4,999 per front foot are to be found in 
close proximity. It will be observed that most of the land in the central 
businesa district of St Paul carries an assessed valuation of more than 
$500 per front foot. The largest single section of land in the highest 
vahiational category is occupied by the Golden Rule Department Store. 
The remaining occupants of land in the moat expensive group include 
four ladies' wear shops, three five-and-ten-cent stores, a small depart- 
ment s to re, a shoe store, an optician's shop, and a small candy store.** 
The land valued between $3,000 and $4,999 includes approximately 
fifty-six first-floor occupants. There are ten men’s wear shops, seven 
shoe stores, and a like number of jewelry shops, five restaurants, four 
cigar stores, four markets and food stores, three each of department 
stores, ladies’ wear shops, drug stores and theaters, and two each of 
hve-and-tcn-ccnt stores, candy stores, and music stores. The remaining 
occupants include a tapestry store, a floral shop, and a hotel.*^ In the 
next lowest land-value category, $2,000 to $2,999, there are approxi- 
mately seventy-five first-floor occupants, which include twelve men’s 
wear shops, nine shoe stores, and seven restaurants. There are no five- 
and-ten-cent stores in this third highest interval and only one department 
store. In addition to the type of business establiahmrats indicated in 
the two highest land-value groupings, there are four shoe-shining and 
dry-cleaning shops, three sports goods and radio stores, and three rail- 
road-ticket f^ces, and two each of banks, loan companies, fuel com- 
panies, and tele{dionc and telcgrai^ offices. From these data, as well 
as from data on all the remaining first-floor occupants in the central 

**Mo8t of the basic data on land values in this section were taken from the 
Report of the Deportment of Aeseeeorj The City of St Poml and the County of 
Rmnsey, Mimnejotai 1930 (St Paul, 1^1). 

"TUs list as wdl as the foUowhtg lists comprises first-floor occupants with 
street frontage only. 

"For a detailed analysis of die retail structure of cities see Richard U. 
Ratdiff. TA# Problem of RetaU SUe Selection (Ann Arbor, Mich, 1939), esp 
pp. 18-59. 
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boiincsi district of St Paul, it can be stated that: (a) the highest- 
priced land is occupied largely department stores, five-and-ten-cent 
stores, laides' and men's clothing stores, restaurants, jewelry stores, 
food stores, drug stores, and other retail estabUshments. Some of these 
types of establishments also are found on cheaper land. The retailer 
locates his store where the greatest number of people will pass by — 
that is, at the point of hig^iest accessibility, where his displays may 
attract the greatest number of shoi^Mra. Accessibility is a dominant 
factor in creating high land values; hence the retail section occupies 
the sites of highest land value, (b) Banks bear a definite relationriiip 
to the retail-business institutioiis, but they are not located on the most 
expensive land. Banks seek to locate near the retail and theater district 
in order to serve these big patrons efficiently and often throughout the 
day. On the other hand, they must also be close to the district of light 
manufacturing, (c) Hotels are found throughout the central business 
district for the accommodation of transients, but there are very few 
in St. Paul that occupy land valued at more than $2,000 per front foot, 
(d) Five theaters are situated on property with valuations between 
$2,000 and $4,999 per front foot, and a few are located on cheaper land 
in and around the central business district. For the convenience of 
retafl shoppers and hotel patrons and for greatest accessibility from aO 
parts of the dty, theaters are found on sites of relatively high value.** 

Before examination of other parts of the central sector of St. 
Paul, it should be rec<^;mzed that natural areas arc not sharply de- 
marcated from one another. The boundaries are usually indefinite, 
being cooes rather than lines. It is entirely permissible to draw bound- 
aries, but their arbitrary nature should be kept in mind. 

West of the central business district there is a large section that is 
predominantly commercial, but the largest proportion of such establish- 
ments are devoted to the selling and servicing of automobiles. The 
land vahiea in this area vary from $50 to $1,999 per front foot, but 
the overwhelming pre^rtion is between $100 to $299 per front foot. 
Another area south and southwest of the central business district is 
characterized by many small business and light industrial establidi- 
ments, a few hotels, and several social and civic organizations. The 
social and dvic organizations include the Y. W. C. A., Wcanen's City 
Chib, Elks, Minnesota Chib, PubHc Library, Hill Reference Library, 
Wilder Charity Building, City Auditorium, Cmrt House and City Hall, 

"See Schmid and McGenty, loc. cii. 
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County Jail, and Rice Park. A larger proportion of the land in this 
district carries front footage valuations of from $100 to $299, but 
there are some parcels under $50 and some as high as $1,000 a front 
foot. E^st of the central business district, in which are the main rail- 
road terminals of the city, is a large section devoted largely to ware- 
houses and to wholesale establishments. The services in this area repre- 
sent an important adjunct to the stores in the central business district. 
Most of the land in this area is valued between $100 to $299 per front 
foot. It will be observed that a slum area north of the business district 
exhibits in general the lowest values in the entire central sector of St. 
Paul. Most of the land shows a valuation of less than $50 per front 
foot, but there is some valued as high as $150 a front foot A transi- 
tional zone north and adjacent to the central business district includes 
land valued as high as $1,000 per front foot Most of the expensive 
land in this area is devoted to business. There are a large number of 
light industrial establishments and many old residential structures in 
this area Most of the land in this transitional zone is included in the 
$100 to $299 interval. In the large rooming-house section along St. 
Peter and Iglehart most of the land is valued between $50 and $99 per 
front foot, but there is a small section west of Rice that carries valua- 
tions of less than $50 per front foot. The business sites in this area 
which are located along St. Peter and Wabasha show values ranging 
from $300 to $499 per front foot. Both the apartment-house sections 
around Central Park and around Summit Avenue show front footage 
values of $50 to $99. A large part of these areas arc also valued be- 
tween $100 to $299. The areas typified by workmgmen's homes show 
for the most part values of less than $50 per front foot, but the busi- 
ness property in these sections has much higher valuations. 

METHODOLOGICAL CRITIQUE OF LAND VALUES AS AN ECOLOGICAL INDEX 

Prom a research point of view a satisfactory ecological index 
should at least (a) be quantitatively expressed and susceptible of sta- 
tistical analysis, (b) be valid, that is, measure in some discernible man- 
ner that which it is supposed to measure, and (c) be statistically ac- 
curate and reliable.*" 

Although land values are quantitatively expressed, they are not 
readily susceptible to statistical analysis. The extraordinary variation, 
as well as the pronounced disparity in the number of cases between the 

”C/. Schmid, “The Ecological Method in Social Retearch,” in Pauline V. 
Yoimg, Scienhfic Soctal Surveys and Research (New York, 1959), pp 592-94. 
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highest and lowest values, imposes some difficulties in the analysis of 
frequency distributions and correlation problems. In the Twin Cities, 
for example, there are comparatively few lots with values running above 
$5,000 per front foot, but thousands of lots valued at less than $10 per 
front foot This naturally results in abnormally skewed distributions. 
Moreover, the fact that the index is expressed in front-footage values 
means that the data have to be converted into some kind of areal aver- 
age in order to make the data comparable to population, housing, and 
other statistics which are commonly compiled on the basis of blocks, 
enumeration districts, or census tracts. The conversion of front-footage 
values into some kind of comparable areal base would necessitate a 
vast amount of labor and the data thus derived would be generally in- 
ferior to other more easily available indices. 

Sociologists have referred most frequently to land values as an 
index of “respectability" and of socio-economic status, but in the light 
of the foregoing observations these generalizations require some quali- 
heatiem. Land values are not the most valid index of socio-economic 
status, for it has been pointed out that the poorest people frequently 
live in areas of relatively high land value but low rents. This fact is 
one of the paradoxes of slums and blighted areas. The same condition 
may prevail in certain apartment-house areas and m some business sec- 
tions where dwelling units are in store buildings. A much more valid 
index of socio-economic status is the mean rental paid per dwelling 
unit.”^ Perhaps the best index of socio-economic status is median in- 
come, but reliable city-wide data of this kind according to relatively 
small homogeneous areas are not ordinarily available. 

From time to time the accuracy and reliability of assessed-valua- 
tion data have been seriously questioned. It has been pointed out that 
assessed valuations are frequently arbitrary, subjective, and inconsist- 
ent with the “exchange value” or “market value.” Cnticisms of this 
kind are sometimes justified, but valuational data are almost universally 
the only adequate and complete indexes of land values that are availa- 


** Schmid, Social Saga of Two Ctltts, pp 293-501. Homer Hoyt seems to 
have arrived at the same conclusion See The Stracture and Growth of Restden- 
Hal Neighborhoods in American Cities, pp 72-7& 

” In Chica^, to be sure,^ annual volumes entitled Land Values Blue Book of 
Ckicapo, published by a private or^nization of real estate a^raisers, Georm 
C. Olcott and Company, contain aty-wide valuational data. The dau in the 
Land Values Blue Books are based largely on actual sales The reliability of 
these data, like the offidat data compiled by assessors' offices, is extremely diffi- 
cult to determine. 
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ble.** Differenccfl in assesiment policy and procedure may invalidate 
comparisms between dtiea and irxm one period to another in the same 
city. The accuracy and reliability of land-value data as an ecological 
index arc inferior to certain types of data derived from recent housing 
surveys.** 

In conclusion, land values offer a significant field of investigatioa 
to the student of human ecology. Land values represent a valuable 
body of data for anatyriog community structure and processes. A cri- 
tical evaluation of land values as an ecological index seems to show that 
for some purposes they are inferior to other ecological indices and 
should be used with care and discrimination. 

" Cf. Edwin H Spender, loc. cit. Recent houtiag turveye indude data of the 
value of owner-oooDpied dwdlingB. 



ATTITUDE DIFFERENTIALS IN A NEW YORK RURAL 

COMMUNITY 

Lawunce S. Bee 
Umversity of Oregon 

Very little of the attitude research a|^»earing in the literature 
during the last ten years has been in the rural field.^ Studies have 
been largely either in general attitude theory or in the refinement of 
devices for measuring intensity and direction of attitudes. 

In the general field of attitude research there has developed more 
recently a shift of interest to the analysis of attitudes in some social 
context. The fundamental questions of the relation between attitudes 
and the position of persons expressing them — in situation fields — are 
more and more the foci of attention in research.* Interest is also 
being directed toward the relation between shifts in attitude and change 
in the situational field in which the shift occurs. Furthermore, increas- 
ing attention is being turned toward the patterning of attitudes into 
larger ideological configurations which constitute the ethos of culture 
groups. 

The purpose of the present study was to measure a number of 
selected attitudes of adult persons living in a New York rural com- 
munity and to describe quantitatively any rebtionships which were 
found to exist between attitudes and persons' respective social and 
economic positions in the cmnmunity. The primary problem was to 
measure tte variation in attitudes among various types of groups and 
aggregates in the community. 

The study of social attitudes of rural peoide with the principal 
interest of an^yzing the variation in attitudes among difiFerent classes 
in rural society is somewhat new. Hence it was thou^t advisable to 
make this study on a single community and to try to get a complete 
coverage of the aduh population, rather than draw samples from scat- 
tered communities. No effort was made to select a complete^ repre- 
sentative community. An attempt was made, however, to avoid lelect- 

‘Scvml Sommariet of the work done have been written. Cf. Gordon W. 
Allport. "Atthodes." Handbook of Social Psychology, edited by Carl Unrdiuon, 
Worcester, Mass. : OaA Univ. Press, 1935: also Gardiner MttriAy, Lois R, 
Mnitfiy, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Experunental Social Psychology, revised 
editm (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937). Extensive nbliogra^ies ac- 
oompaay both of these snmmaries. 

*Cf. J^m DoUard, Caste and Class tn a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale 
Press, 1937). 
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ing an area with any outstanding deviant characteristics. Fairview* is 
a rather typical upstate New York rural village, the center of a dairy- 
farming area. It has no special atypical features. Surrounding the 
village within about a five-mile radius were five hamlets and one un- 
incorporated village. Together with the central village of Fairview, 
they constituted the area studied. 

The central aim of this study was to discover the amount of varia- 
tion rural people show in their attitudes and the extent to which certain 
social factors were correlated with variations in attitudes. Interest was 
not primarily in any specific attitudes. An attempt was made, how- 
ever, to use attitude scales that might yield valuable knowledge about 
the social psychology of rural people. Moreover, the writer was 
interested in sampling a number of attitudes rather than confining the 
inquiry to current local, state, and national issues 

Six tests developed by Kundquist and Slctto* were selected for 
use. In this set are two scales on what might be called generalized 
attitudes. One is a measure of the degree to which the person feels 
inferior and inadequate in his social contacts A second is called a 
measure of morale. It is essentially a measure of the degree of opti- 
mism and assurance with which the person regards the future A third 
scale IS designed to measure the degree of familism or emphasis on 
family values, family loyalty and solidarity A fourth scale is a mea- 
sure of attitudes toward the observance of law A fifth measures at- 
titudes toward education. A sixth measures the liberalism or conserva- 
tism of the person on social-economic questions. 

The six Minnesota scales were constructed by Rundquist and 
Sletto according to the general method applied to attitude measurement 
by Likert and utilized by Hall. This technique yielded high reliability 
with relatively few items, which was of considerable importance in de- 
veloping the schedule used in the present study It facilitated the in- 
clusion of more items than would have been possible had more elabor- 
ate techniques been used 

In addition to these scales the writer constructed rough scales on 
the following: unemployment relief, farm-crop control, unemployment 
insurance, old age assistance, increased national defense. United States 
political and economic isolation, consolidation of the churches in the 

*Thi9 IS not the actual name of the village 

* Edward A. Rundquist and Raymond F. Sletto, Personaitiy tn the Depres- 
sion (Minneapolis. The University of Minnesota Press, 1936). 
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conuniinity, and attitude toward the community. No attempt was made 
to measure quantitatively the validity or reliability of the writer's eight* 
scale supplement. These scales were designed as rough measures of 
rather clearly defined issues. 

Dunng the summer of 1938 the writer and a colleague lived in the 
village center, Fairview. The field work was completed dunng the 
months of June, July, and August. An attempt was made to obtain a 
schedule from every person eighteen years of age and over who was 
living in the community. Of the 1263 schedules obtained” in the field, 
1097 or 86.7 per cent were used in the final tabulation. The remaining 
14.3 per cent comprised the sick, the senile, and those who refused to 
fill out schedules. 

The scope of the original study proved to be too extensive to 
present in one report. Consequently, a preliminary reixjrt of the study 
is to be followed by another at some future time. The present report 
includes a summary analysis of; (1) the distribution of scores of the 
total population on each of the fourteen attitude continua; and (2) the 
factors associated with attitude differentials in three of the fourteen 
scales. If the present plan carries through, a subsequent report will 
include an analysis of the factors associated with attitude differentials 
in the remaining eleven scales. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OF EACH OF FOURTF^N ATTITUDE SCALES 

SUMMARY 

The position of the modal group m F^'airvicw community on the 
issues in the fourteen attitude scales may be summarized as follows: 

They feel somewhat inferior and inadequate in their social contacts, but 
feel reasonably competent to cope with the future and achieve many of their 
goals. 

They arc conservative in their political and economic thinking 
They enjoy intimate contacts with their families, are strongly in favor 
of education, and respect the law They are undecided about whether or 
not the churches in the community should lie consolidated 

They are more in favor of the federal emergency relief program than 
against it Though strongly in favor of old-age assistance and unemploy- 
ment insurance, they are somewhat undecided in their attitude toward un- 
employment relief and federal farm-crop control 

Their general attitude toward the Fairview community is only slightly 
favorable, and they are not enthusiastic about the desirability of the area 
as a place to live. 


* Through collateral contacts the author obtained some information on each 
person who refused to fill out a schedule 
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They are in favor of increased United States armaments and a policy of 
economic and political isolation daring a period of international crisis. 

Differences* in the attitudes of farm and non-farm dwellers are sum- 
marised as follows: 

Farmers tended more to feel inferior in their social contacts compared 
with non-fanners, whereas non-farmers expressed somewhat more con- 
fidence in themselves and in the realisation of their goal than did fanners. 

Of those markedly conservative in their political and economic thinking 
there was a larger proportion of non-farmers than fanners. There was little 
difference in proportions on the liberal side of the scale. 

There were no marked differentials in attittides toward the family, edu- 
cation, or the law. 

In general, farmers were slightly more against the government relief 
programs than non-farmers. Though there was little difference in farm- 
non-farm attitudes toward farm-crop control, the farmer opposed work 
relief, old-age assistance and unemployment insurance somewhat more than 
did the non-farmer. 

Farmers were slightly more favorable in their general attitude toward 
Fairview community as a place to live, whereas non-farmers expressed snore 
dissatisfaction with the community. 

A slightly Urger proportion of farmers than non-farmers opposed in- 
creased United States national defense measures, whereas non-farmers tended 
more than farmers to favor increases. Whereas non-farmers favored the 
United States cooperating in international political and economic a6Fairs 
more than did farmers, proportionately more farmers were neutral on this 
issue. 

Three of these fourteen attitudes were selected to correlate with 
a number of specified factors, in order to determine any relationships 
between attitudes and persons' background and status in the com- 
munity. The three attitudes chosen for more detailed analysis were: 

( 1 ) attitude toward the community in which these people were living ; 

(2) a generalized feeling of superiority or inferiority in social relations ; 
and (3) attitudes on present (1938) socio-economic issues. These 
three attitude-continua were considered in detail 

ATTITUDE TOWABD FAIRVIEW COMMUNITY — SUMMARY 

For the purpose of analysis, it was found convenient to divide the 
attitude scores of the total population into three categories; 16 per 
cent with definitely favorable attitudes toward the community ; 69 per 
cent with mild or neutral attitudes; and 15 per cent with definitely un- 
favorable attitudes. The intermediate neutral grouping (69 per cent) 
was eliminated, and a comparison was made between those with defin- 

* Thcie differcQoet arc actual differences and are not subject to the vagaries 
of sampling. 
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itely favorable and those with definitely unfavorable attitudes. The 
proUem was thereby reduced to this : How did the persons represent- 
ing opposite ends of the scale compare as to social and economic back- 
ground and status? 

Of the factors related to attitudes toward Pairview community, 
economic position and organizational afiUiation-participation distin- 
guished persona most sharply and significantly. 

Attitude toward the community varied markedly with differences 
in economic position. One of the most conclusive relations was between 
income and attitude. When the income level reached $1500, there was 
a sharp rise in favorable community attitude, especially among farm- 
ers. Persons with higher net assets tended to feel more favorable than 
those owning little. The unemployed were especially marked m their 
dissatisfaction, whereas the employed were more favorable. 

Membership in organizations and number of memberships distin- 
guished between persons more clearly than rate of attendance at meet- 
ings. In general, organizational affiliation and participation were more 
closely related to attitude among farmers than among non-farmers. 

Age was significantly related to attitude. People in their twenties 
expressed considerable dissatisfaction, whereas those over thirty years 
were more favorable. Among persons over thirty-five years, there was 
littk variation in feeling about the cmnmunity. 

Factors that were relatively unimportant in distinguishing those 
who felt favorable from those who felt unfavorable were: feeling of 
certainty that work would continue ; sex ; residence ; and mobility. Only 
a very slight negative association was found between amount of edu- 
cation and favorable community attitude. Those with considerable edu- 
cation tended to feel unfavorable. In general, farmers tended more to 
feel favorable than did non-fanners. 

ATTITUDES OF INFEHKMtlTY-SUPEUOUTY — SUMHAEY 

With abundant evidence that the content of personality is made 
up largely of habit-attitude patterns acquired in the home and other 
early primary contacts, parents’ attitudes of inferiority or superiority 
in social relaticms become an integral part of the child's concept of him- 
self — in relation to others in the community. Attitudes of superiority, 
or of inferiority and deference to others may color a wide area of the 
person’s social relations — the types of groups with which he will 
identify and the ideologies he will choose as his own. 
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It was stated above that the modal group of persons Hving in the 
Fairview community expressed feelings of inferiority in their social 
contacts, but no attempt was made to characterize those who felt so- 
cially adequate as distinguished from those possessing feelings of in- 
adequacy. For the purpose of makmg these comparisons m the present 
section the population was divided into three categories : namely, those 
who felt superior, nine per cent ; those in a middle or neutral grouping, 
68 per cent , and those who felt inferior, 22 per cent These two end 
categories will be described. 

The relationships between superiority-inferiority feelings and posi- 
tion m the economic system were clearly marked and were more sig- 
nificant than the relation between attitude and any other factor. As 
occupational status rose, tendency toward feeling of superiority in- 
creased, and inferiority feeling decreased. Of all classes in the popula- 
tion, the independent business men felt most adequate. Farmers felt 
least adequate. 

People who belonged to community organizations and participated 
in their activities tended more to feel superior and less to feel inferior 
than those not affiliated. People who had only a few memberships and 
participated in fewer than ten meetings a month, however, differed 
only slightly in attitude from those who did not participate. 

Whereas there was little relationship between age and feeling of 
inferiority or superiority, sex and education were more closely associ- 
ated with these attitudes. In general, females felt inferior compared 
with males. College attendance was closely associated with feeling 
superior, whereas persons having attended high school were not mark- 
edly different in attitude from those of only grade-school education. 

Family characteristics of marital status and number of children 
parents have had were only slightly associated with feeling of super- 
iority or inferiority Widowed jicrsons tended toward feeling inferior. 
People with a few children tended more to feci superior and less to 
feel inferior than did persons with no children or many 

Residence and mobility factors per se were only slightly associated 
with feeling of superiority or inferiority. 

The fanner seemed to occupy a position quite different from the 
non-farmer with relation to feeling superior or mferior. In all the 
items on which groups were compared, the farmer's feeling of mfer- 
lority contrasted with the attitude of the non-farmer rather markedly. 
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ATTITUDES OF ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM-LIBERALISM — SUMMARY 

Though there is a distinction between economic motives and eco- 
nomic symbols, no attempt has been made to distingish the two in this 
paper. In the mterpretation of the following data, it seems important 
to keep in mind that economic motives may have nothmg to do with 
the reasons why people desire certain values, but only with the means 
whereby these values are obtained That we consider some values 
more important than others (non-economic) is one thing, the means 
whereby we obtain them (economic) is quite another Thus motivation 
underlying attitudes toward the symbols constituting the economic con- 
servatism scale may represent feeling about social values — prestige, 
domination, control — not economic judgment per se. 

The community was decidedly conservative in its social-cconomic 
views. For the purpose of describing the attitudes of different group- 
ings within the community, persons on the ends of the distribution, 
indicating marked conservatism or liberalism, were compared. Those 
designated as definitely conservative included 25 per cent of the total 
population. The liberals included but seven per cent. Conservatives 
were definitely conservative, whereas the liberals were not radical, with 
the exception of three or four cases. 

Factors associated with persons' position in the economic system 
were very significantly related to “conservatism “ Work status, occu- 
pation, employer-employee status, certainty of work lasting, income for 
1937, net assets, and type of farm operated were all related to 
conservatism. The only two factors which appeared to show differenti- 
ation in the proportion of liberals were employer-employee status and 
type of farm enterprise. The factors denotmg economic position were 
much more significantly related to conservatism than to liberalism 

In general, conservatism was closely correlated with relative "ad- 
vantaged” economic position in the community. Persons with higher 
income, higher occupational status, position of employer, and feeling 
of security in their employment, tended much more toward conserva- 
tism than persons who lacked this security and status. 

The relationship between age, sex, and economic conservatism- 
liberalism was not marked Though young people appeared to be more 
apathetic toward economic and political issues, the aged were not mark- 
edly different from the middle-aged. Males and females did not differ 
significantly in conservatism. Males tended slightly more toward liber- 
alism than did females. 
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Education was closely and positively correlated with conscrvatiBai. 
There was little reladonsbip between liberaHsm and amount of 
education. 

No close relationship was found between attitude on the economic 
conservatism scale and the family characteristics of marital status and 
number of children. There was a sli^^t inverse relationship between 
number of children and conservatism. 

The relationship between residence and mobility factors (included 
in this study) and attitude was not marked. In general, conservatism 
decreased as one went from the village center to the open country. 
Persons bom in Pairview tended more toward conservatism than 
those bom outside the village. 

Organizational affiliation and participation were closely related to 
economic conservatism-liberalism. There was a positive relationship 
between conservatism and the number of organization memberships, 
average number of meetings attended each month, and office holding. 

The most conservative organizations in the community were some 
of the civic, fraternal, educational, recreational, and religious groups. 
They were composed largely of non-farmers. Members of farmers’ 
marketing organizatimis were among the least conservative and held 
relatively high proportions of liberals among them. 

IMPLICATIONS OF TH£ DATA POK FUETHER EESEAECH 

There are two generalizations that stand out sharply in each of the 
last three sections. Of all the factors correlated with attitude, persons 
of different attitude were distinguished most clearly and significant^ 
by: (1) their economic position in the community, and (2) the types 
of formal groups (organizations) to which they belonged. Implications 
for further research as well as for community organization warrant 
consideration here. 

Growing out of these conclusions there has arisen a problem 
broader than the description of the range and variation of attitudes 
within this rural community. The relation between attitudes and group 
affiliations suggested the possibility of isolating and describing ideo- 
logical collectivities ; that is. persons who. because of a common position 
in a configuration of community relations, potentially if not actually 
identify with one another in community interaction. The word “ideol- 

is used loosely in the literature, and with little consensus as to its 
specific meaning. It is used here to designate a system of ideas and 
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activities centered about the more fundamental social values of a cul- 
ture. Thus, a system of ideas (attitude pattern) and groups-oic^>^~ 
ti<Mia-institutioos (overt behavior pattern) together seem to form a 
configuration. The writer has dengnated this attitude-participation 
pattern “ideok^cal," and those persons who identify with the symbols 
representing the values and organizations in this pattern an ideological 
group. The description of attitude-social-participatioo patterns in given 
interactional configurations may be a step toward the understanding of 
motivation underlyuig collective behavior. Such description would be 
invaluable in the prediction of collective behavior of any magnitude — 
persons in a group, persons in a community, communities in a culture, 
or nations in an international field of social action. 

It was noted in each of the three preceding sections that persons' 
attitudes and their group affiliations did not exist in isolation, but in 
related patterns ; a pattern of attitudes appeared to concur with a pat- 
tern of group identificati<ms. Mr, Jcmes was conservative in his atti- 
tude toward the rights of labor and believed in a hi^ protective tariff ; 
he was a member of the Republican Party (not the Socialist) and the 
Episcopal Church (not the liberal church of the community). Factoral 
analysis is under way to determine related clusters of attitudes — also 
their possible relation to clusters of group assodatioos. 

It does not seem important at this point to ask whether the atti- 
tude determines the group identification, or the converse — but to de- 
scribe the relation between attitude pattern and group pattern. Further 
evidence of the relation between the two was apparent in a community 
problem that arose in Fairview during the completion of the field work 
for the present study. A summary statement of the rise, course, and 
solution of the problem offers evidence for the hypothesis and serves 
to illtutrate it The following excerpt is taken from notes which the 
writer completed while in the field. 

Gossip indicted an administrator of the Fairview Centralized 
School Immediately the news spread throughout the school district 
from its source back to the village center. First there was a period of 
back-fence gossip. Discussion grew. The problem was regarded seri- 
ously and personally by community residents. Community opinion cry- 
stallized into the formatitm of several groups— clusters of persons 
formed around the persmialities of prominent citizens. One such group 
conusted primarily of religious and dvic workers. Another was made 
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up of several local business men. In the open country a farmer be- 
came the spokesman for a group of farmers. Still another group 
formed m a neighbonng village within the school district. 

It was noted that these groups were differentiated by persons of 
different occupational class, religious and political affiliations, and dif- 
ferent attitudes on political-economic issues. Identifying themselves 
with one group were persons largely in professional occupations and 
civic-minded women Those reputedly aligned with a handful of busi- 
ness men were largely business owner-operators. There was no evi- 
dence that the business men represented a broader occupational class. 
Those of the farm group appeared to be all farmers, largely owner- 
operators. The group that formed in the nearby village was more ob- 
scure to the writer. 

Was it a coincidence that groups such as these should arise spon- 
taneously in a community crisis^ Why did leaders of civic organizations 
not call committees together to get rid of the * 'corrupt” administrators ? 
Instead of meeting as organized groups to exert pressure, people of a 
common position in the school situation clustered together. These 
spontaneous ideolc^cal groups were loose-knit in organization but 
more powerful in concerted action than any other type of aggregate 
in the community. This is confirmed by the action taken at the school 
meeting. 

The findings of this study suggest the possibility of ferreting out 
persons in any local community whose attitude-patterns and concomi- 
tant group identifications would place them together on major com- 
munity issues Furthermore, the methodology developed may be re- 
fined and used effectively toward this end. 

To point out that there is a relation between attitude pattern and 
group identification is but a step toward describing the specific con- 
nection between the two in a context of shifting community relations. 
The analysis of the position of a person or group in a field of social 
action has been suggested as a fruitful approach to the description of 
these relations. The terms "position” and "situation” have been used 
vaguely and ambiguously It is suggested that, with the refinement of 
the concepts, further insight into the social-psychology of rural life will 
be obtained, whether one is concerned with description and prediction 
of interpersonal relations or of intragroup, intergroup, or mtercom- 
munity relations. A critical discussion of these terms lies outside the 
scope of this report. The data suggested, however, two questions which 
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may prove challenging to future research in the held; 

1. What arc the factors and relative strength of the factors which 
combine to define one's position in a social situation? The economic 
component of position was shown to be of great importance, but other 
factors entered in. The alignment of persons together m groups and 
some groups with certain other groups was not simply along economic 
lines. Some possessing wealth identified themselves with the “have 
nots.” To illustrate, whatever were the factors operating to bind the 
members of the one group of religious and civic workers, considerations 
were not dominantly monetary. There appeared to be a common social- 
cultural background which overshadowed differences m economic status 
or monetary gain. In this instance, it appeared that persons who had 
similar value judgments arising out of a similar background defined 
the situation from a single vantage point. Still another factor defining 
position was evidenced in the school situation. Some appeared to be 
motivated by personal consideration — that is. to react to other person- 
alities and issues as representing personal threat or assurance. Illustra- 
tive was the behavior of one person in the situation. According to a 
statement made by him dunng an interview, he appeared to have little 
to gain or lose financially. Moreover, his reactions had little relation to 
the culture norms of the community. His position seemed to be defined 
largely by a desire to hurt those who had hurt him. The factors and 
the relative strength of the factors operating in various situations re- 
main to be described. 

2. What combination of attitude and group-identification patterns 
cluster about particular positions? The groups which arose out of the 
discussion in the Fairview situation were characterized by different 
attitudes toward the issues, by different group identifications in the 
community, and by different socio-economic backgrounds. Though 
there were as many different reactions to the issues as participating 
persons, there was a discernible clustering of attitudes and group- 
identifications around relatively few positions. 

These and other pertinent questions need to be refined and restated 
as hypotheses to be subjected to further research. Because of the com- 
plexity of such problems, it is likely that they will have to be attacked 
by cooperative research. 

It is suggested that the method developed in this study might be 
refined and employed in pursuing the foregoing questions. A number 
of advantages seem apparent. Such an instrument — combination of at- 
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titude tests, face sheet, social partidpation scales — could be administ- 
ered by relatively untrained assistants, not requiring hiffiily trained 
sociolo^ts, whose services are imperative in much community descrip- 
tion and diagnosis now going on. This procedure, being relative^ im- 
personal, would eliminate the necessity of building up rapport over a 
longer period. Furthermore, the results could be made serviceable for 
comparison by being standardized and quantified. This would make 
possible the application of the technique to communities over such a 
wide area that the results would be rendered applicable to diagnosis, 
to (banning, and to organization of collectivities of any magnitude. 
Thus not only a descripti<m of the forms of interaction may be ob- 
tained, and of the persons participating, but a knowledge of the moti- 
vation behind these forms may thereby be added which is invaluable 
in diagnosis and prognosis for community organization. This promises 
to provide the groundwork for any case anatysis which may be neces- 
sary on the personal leveL 

The analysis of motivation underlying rural community interaction 
has been markedly absent from rural sociology literature. In the field 
of community organization, diagnosis has conshrted largely of the anaty- 
sis of special-interest groups, instituticms, and types of statistical col- 
lectivities frequentty outride the context of spe^c community situa- 
tions. The writer does not wish to minimize the importance of such 
work as has been accompliriied ; on the contrary, mudi of the ground- 
work has been completed. He does wish to enq>harize, however, what 
seem to him important next st^: namety, the development of a point 
of view and methodology that may be us^ in the quantitative descrip- 
tion of social imteraction and its underl3riag motwation — toward the end 
of community diagnosis and organization. It seems that the descrip- 
tion of collective behavior may proceed on the suggested **tdeological” 
level, which includes the consideratkm of action toward social values 
in a concrete social context — a hitherto largely ignored aspect of inter- 
actional description. 



THE ADJUSTMENT OF FAMILY LIFE TO ITS PHYSICAL 

SHELTER 

SvEND H. Riemer 
Unwerstty of IVashtngton 

Action in the housing field is guided by a variety of scientific 
disciplines, such as architecture, law, social work, economics, and home 
economics. Whether sociology, too, is able to make a contribution is a 
question of practical importance. Sociological research m the housing 
field IS not altogether lacking. Historical material as to the develop- 
ment of housing conditions has been collected and ably represented by 
our colleagues. Well known is the recent research of Professor F. 
Stuart Chapin on measurement of morale under different housmg 
conditions.' Ecological studies tend to include maps on the distribution 
of sub-standard housing in different parts of the city. In this paper 
I should like to urge, however, an even closer cooperation between the 
sociologist and the architect m the planning of the family home. 

It is often forgotten that the architect in the every-day routine of 
his professional work is obliged to make decisions of extreme social 
significance. The functional value of any home design will depend 
upon the insight of the architect into the functions that are actually 
going to take place in the home Does the architect really know or is 
he equipped to conduct research that will tell him whether and to what 
extent the kitchen is used as a living-room, whether the need for pri- 
vacy calls for a greater number of relatively small subdivisions on a 
given space or whether the desire for space may be accommodated by 
a more limited number of relatively large room-units in the apartment 
or family house? 

Whenever confronted with questions of this type — and no con- 
struction project fails to pose such questions — the architect will refer 
to the rather vague notions of “past experience" and intuition. His 
experience, however, is limited. On the other hand, the functions of 
family life that are pertinent to the home design vary considerably ac- 
cording to the pattern of family life in different social groups, in dif- 
ferent nationality groups, in different parts of the coimtry, and — last 
but not least — with age and size of the family. I do not stress my 
point too far if I say that the modem architect does not possess a re- 


’ F. Stuart Chapin, **The Effects of Slum Gearancc^ and Rehouamg on Family 
and Community Mation^ips in Minneapolis,’* American Joumai of Sociology, 
XLIII (IMS), W S, pp. 744^, 
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liable body of information in regard to these ctmditions. Thus, how- 
ever far sldll and insight of the individual architect might be developed« 
he is not able to hand his experiences down systematically to the young 
generation of architects that is being trained at the universities. Also, 
whether failures and successes in the social aspects of the home design 
will be communicated to the architectural profession at large is left to 
chance. The consequence is an unnecessary repetition of mistakes 
which could be avoided. Unfortunately, the interest of the architect in 
a house ceases once it is buih. The home design is never tested from 
the social point of view. Criticism, mainty in the form of troublesome 
com^daints on the part of the tenants, seldom gets further than to the 
management which might try to appease the tenants but is unable to 
improve conditions. 

Undoubtedly, we are confronted here with a held of useful activity 
which the sociologist, so far, has neglected. The reason for this com- 
plete lack of interest on the part of the sociologist might be sought in 
his misunderstanding of the work of the architect. Especially in re- 
gard to modem home planning is it customary to assume the solution 
of the problem on the basis merely of technological considerations. We 
learn about model kitchens that have been constructed with the help of 
careful studies in the timing of different household activities. In the 
same manner, the family home at large is often looked upon as the 
outcome of rational calculations about home activities — as they should 
be. We might take the view that the family has to adjust to the home, 
planned on the basis of an experimental situation, instead of fitting 
the home to possibly irrational family traditions. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is impossible fully to determine the home design on the 
basis of technological considerations only. The drafting room of the 
architect always produces several variations in the solution of one and 
the same technological problem. To be sure, the sociologist will never 
be able to plan a home design around his information on family life 
only. But he will be able to choose with regard to social implications, 
once the different technological possibilities have been pointed out to 
him. 

Planning a home involves a compromise. Even in the most elabor- 
ate residential palace, it would be impossible to provide a separate 
room-unit for every one of the activities that wiU take place in the 
building. The desire for additional space might be considered almost 
unlimited. Some activities always have to be coordinated in one and the 
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same room-unit This is especially true if we consider the housing 
ptxibleni of the lower-incotne groups where the space available is ex- 
tremely limited. Planning a home for the family, here, requires a rather 
comfdicated line of thought The basic functions of family life have to 
be visualized. Then the questicxi arises which of these activities neces- 
sarily have to be separated from each other in order to avoid serious 
frictiems in the functioning of family life. It will be a matter of weigh- 
ing different combinations of activities against each other. For ex- 
ample, is the kitchen-living room combination an advisable feature in 
the home design ? It makes possible a design that includes one spacious 
room-unit T^ seems the more important, as it is the work-room of 
the housewife — the only member of the family who generally stays at 
home during the whole day. On the other hwd, this solution of the 
home design involves the inconvenience of friction between very dif- 
ferent activities during the leisure-time hours of the evening. Dish- 
washing, on the one hand, and relaxation, radio-listening, and so forth, 
on the other, might interfere with each other. 

To mention another problem of social importance, in the modem 
family a divergence of interests and leisure-time activities can be ob- 
served between the adult generation, on the one hand, and adolescents 
and perhaps even children, on the other hand. This makes it very de- 
sirable to design a home that allows for a separation of leisure-time 
activities in the evening into two different relatively spacious room- 
units. A home design with a fairly large kitchen plus a spacious living- 
romn might provide possibilities for the young generation to take their 
friends home instead of meeting them outside the home. Within cer- 
tain rent and technological limits, however, this type of solution might 
force a rather severe compromise upon the family so far as sleeping 
conditions are concerned. It might be impossible to provide three bed- 
rooms of adequate size. What compromise will the architect make? 
It is (d>vious that, whatever his solution might be, it will have influence 
upon the adjustment of the family to the home. Even as a mere physi- 
cs shelter, the house is sure to suggest a certain way of living, and it 
is proper to ask whether the architect with his technological back- 
ground alone is equipped adequately to evaluate the situation. 

Leisure-time activities on the part of the young generation widen 
the scope of home-planning far beyond the blue prints for the individ- 
ual apartment or family house. Where adequate club-room facilities 
are provided in the nei^borhood and where this type of social activities 
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is efficient enough to attract the majority of adolescents, this particular 
function might be eliminated from the family home. The same is true 
for other specialized activities, such as home studies and music prac- 
tice. If libraries and studios are available in the city, the architect 
might decide upon a home design which does not consider the need for 
privacy during the leisure-time hours ; he might, instead, improve upon 
the sleeping conditions. 

Considerations of this kmd have made it clear that residential 
housing has to be developed more and more on the basis of neighbor- 
hood planning rather than of planning the individual home only. The 
sociologist IS too well aware of the continuous elimination of func- 
tions from the individual family to be surprised at this trend. But 
does the sociologist today cooperate in laying out a thoughtful policy 
of neighborhood planning in which the considerable body of availa- 
ble sociological information on the family is taken into account? We 
are safe in answering no. At the same time the most interesting 
experiments in the field of neighborhood planning are being con- 
ducted from year to year, especially in the housing proj'ects of the 
United States Housing Authority. Club-room facilities are provided 
for the tenants in the commimity house that has become a standing 
feature of these projects But here, again, the physical shelter of these 
extra-famihal functions might be planned in many ways. The com- 
munity house suggests organized social activities centering upon spe- 
aalized group interests, such as lectures, hobbies, and social gatherings 
of different age groups. Other projects encourage basement clubs in 
which a limited number of families meet more or less informally. These 
gatherings are for no other purpose than social contacts and the dis- 
cussion of problems of common interest, although eventually a men’s 
club, a women's club, a boys’ club, etc., may be organized. Which type 
of social interaction in the planned neighborhood is more desirable, 
the centralized or the decentralized one? The sociologist has not yet 
said his word on the question. At the same time all over the country, 
projects are under way that are going to decide this question for the 
next sixty years on no other basis than the common sense of the laymen. 

Any decision as to the most adequate home design will depend, of 
course, upon the type of family life that is going to prevail among the 
prospective tenants. Research into home activities,* which 1 had the 

'An account of the reiearch proccdurei in this Swedish investigation will 
appear in a publication of the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, July, 1941. 
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opportunity to carry out in Stockholm. Sweden, revealed significant 
differences in the habits of manual and white-collar labor. The habit 
of using the kitchen as a living room was most prevalent in the manual- 
labor group. In this social group, also, the desire for privacy was much 
less expressed than among the white-collar group. On the other hand, 
the inconvenience of small size of the individual room -units was suffi- 
cient to emphasize consideration of space rather than privacy where- 
cver possible Information of this sort might be able to guide the archi- 
tect wherever he knows for which social group he is planning a resi- 
dence. His plan will be influenced also by the average size of the pros- 
pective families. The needs of the family in regard to its physical 
shelter vary considerably during the natural development of the family. 
The separation of activities will have to be planned on a different basis 
in a family with infants, in a family with school children, or in a family 
with adolescent boys and girls In this country, varying family tradi- 
tions in different racial or nationality groups could influence considera- 
tions about the best-adjusted home design. 

To be sure, modem housing is concerned with standard designs. 
It would be impossible to fit apartment or family home to the needs of 
any particular family. The architect builds for a wide market, catering 
to many types of families at the same time. This, however, only comp- 
licates the social implications involved It implies again a compromise 
between different possible demand situations A good standard design 
should be the outcome of careful considerations of different possible 
ways of living and not a technological construction into a social vacuum. 

I feel strongly that the problems indicated above represent a chal- 
lenge to sociological research A few remarks might well be added as 
to the type of research that is needed m this field It would be thor- 
oughly unwise to conduct a quest ionnai re-type of investigation in which 
the different members of the family or the housewife are asked about 
their desires in regard to the home design Several housing investiga- 
tions with a similar purpose have failed on the basis of this mistake 
In our Swedish investigation wc have found that the individual fami- 
lies are mainly concerned with the most outstanding handicap of their 
present quarters. This immediate concern overshadows their broader 
points of view. Seldom are they able to confront and weigh against 
each other different possibilities in the home design, and to pose their 
advantages and disadvantages. 
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Very littk is known today about the rh3rUim of family activities at 
home, l^is fact suggests that for some time to come we shall have to 
resort to exploratory studies. What, actually, are the functions that 
have to be crowded into the family home? To find out something about 
these basic phenomena, to carry on an investigation of the family for 
once from a strictly behavioristic point of view, I should suggest, as I 
did in Sweden, the coUectmg of primary material that corresponds to 
the customary investigations into the families’ consumption habits via a 
minute account of the family budget. Applied to our special problem 
this would mean the collection of data about the activities which for a 
certain time, possibly for a selected week, actually have been carried 
out m the family home and by the different members of the family. The 
time, the activity, and also the room-unit in which the activity took 
place would have to be recorded. This basic material would make pos- 
sible the measurement of the occupancy of the different room-units, 
the customary separation of activities, the amount of time ^>ent for 
the various activities, the cohesion of family life in each individual case 
or for various types of families and various types of home design. It 
will not be possible, however, to evaluate the desirability of the home 
design on the basis of this material alone. The pattern of family life 
might itself be criticized, and it mig^t not be difficult in many in- 
stances to arrive at the conclusion that these features of family life 
are the outcome of undesirable home design. Just to mention some 
examples, the family might split up into several groups because of 
unavoidable overcrowding at the dinner table in the narrow pantry. 
Adolescent boys and girls might be found spending less of their leisure 
time at home with decreasing size of the residence. The combination 
of home-studies and leisure-time activities in the same room-unit dur- 
ing the evening hours mig^t be looked upon as a disadvantage. The 
problem of family adjustment will not be properly evaluated unless 
insight is gained into the subjective attitude of the members of the 
family. Maladjustment is not always expressed in overt behavior; it 
mig^t take the form of mental strain or sometimes that of a negative 
reaction to the family home. 

A guided interview might be added to the activity records, in 
which opinions are solicited about the adjustment of different func- 
tions of family life to the home. Key-situations that would have to be 
discussed here are, among others, coordination of leisure-time activi- 
ties in the evening hours, sleeping arrangements and use of the bath- 
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room, the presence of visitors, and meal times in or outside the kitchen. 

It may be necessary to warn against undue expectations as to the 
outcmne of sociological research in this field. The sociologist will not 
be able to plan the “ideal home.” It is economically imposnUe to aim 
so high. In the housing field everything is compromise. It will be the 
sociologist’s function rather to wd|^ different undesirable social con- 
s^uences against each other, some of which mig^it have to be accepted 
as a matter of technok^cal and economic necessity. The practical 
possibilities of the type of research suggested above are very well ex- 
pressed in the words of the director of the Cooperative Building Society 
in Sweden (H. S. B.), who assisted us financially in our investigation. 
He said, “If we just find out before we build a million-Kronors proj- 
ect that the prospective tenants will prefer two smaller closets instead 
of one large closet, your research will pay.” Our ambitions, of course, 
went further than that 



THE PLACE OF SOCIOLOGICAL STATISTICS IN THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 
Joseph Cohen 

(Jntversity of IVashtngton 

Sociologists have been very hopeful of the results of the applica- 
tion of statistical methods to their problems and data. Some important 
writers have propounded the view that only by means of quantitative 
techniques of analysis can research in sociology lay claim to scientific 
validity A less extreme^ and more widely held position, has been that, 
though there may always be good reason for the study by sociologists 
of unmeasured data, the greater promise of scientific discoveries lies 
in the quantification and statistical analysis of social data. The present 
trend of publications in sociology is definitely in the direction of studies 
based upon observational materials; and the research projects that 
count, measure, and apply the rapidly increasing and more refined sta- 
tistical methods of description, analysis, and induction enjoy considera- 
ble, and frequently the greatest, interest and esteem. 

In view of these considerations, it may seem surprising that so 
little progress has been achieved by sociologists in the statistical train- 
ing of their apprentices, the undergraduate and graduate students spe- 
cializing in sociology who, presumably, will be the investigators of the 
next generation and the major consumers of the sociological literature 
of tomorrow. In only a few university departments has there been 
developed a rounded curriculum of courses in quantitative sociology 

The best indication of the relative lack of development of under- 
graduate and graduate work in sociological statistics is the small num- 
ber of general treatises on the subject. Economics, psychology, and 
education have each developed an extensive library of monographs, 
textbooks, and related materials showing the applications of general 
statistical techniques to their subj'cct-mattcr To date, not a single 
author has ventured to give to a book the title Sociological Statistics 
or Statistics m Sociology Of the three volumes that bear the more 
non-committal title Social Statistics,^ two are fifteen years old and are 
very elementary manuals, which have very little material on the use 
of the more important methods of analysis with respect to sociological 
data. 

* M C Elmer, Socted Statutics (Lob Ai^cles Miller, 1926) ; C C Dittmcr, 
Introduction to Socuil Statistics (Chicago Shaw, 1926) , A Clyde White, Social 
Statutics (New York Harpers, 1933) 
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Probably most university departments of psychology, economics, 
and education encourage all undergraduate and graduate students to 
enroll for at least a one-semester or a one-quarter course in the applica- 
tion of statistics to their subject matter A survey by the author shows 
that not even all the larger departments of sociology offer courses in 
statistical methods, and certainly not more than half a dozen depart- 
ments — if there are so many — expect all their undergraduates and 
graduate students to enroll in such a course. 

No good case can be made for the claim that training in statistical 
methods for students m sociology is adequately provided by the courses 
in mathematics or in the other social sciences. All statistical methods 
are, to be sure, mathematical techniques, and their validity rests upon 
rigid mathematical demonstrations Courses m mathematical statistics 
afford a good background for applied statistics and are an indispensable 
prerequisite for advanced work, but they cannot be regarded, in gen- 
eral, as adequate substitutes for the student specializing in any of the 
social sciences. The economists, psychologists, and educators do not 
accept such courses as substitutes for their own in institutions which 
have the personnel and facilities for offering independent courses. The 
reason is not far to seek Statistical methods have been evolved, for 
the most part, by persons skilled in mathematics, but interested in the 
statistical methc^s primarily as practical devices in relationship to 
concrete problems in gambling, astronomy, biology, population, educa- 
tion, business, and other fields. The learning process, in the case of a 
person who is not a mathematician or mathematically inclined, develops 
most happily by a corresponding development in relation to specific 
content. The mathematical proof of statistical formulas is independent 
of all subject matter, but an appreciation of the uses of the techniques 
is most intimately associated with concrete problems which are within 
the students’ range of interests. 

Furthermore, every applied field of statistics involves a selected 
combination of devices which is peculiar to the given subject. The 
student of economics needs to spend much time upon the construction 
of index numbers and the analysis of time trends, whereas the student 
of psychology has little or no interest in either of these but wants to 
learn scaling methods, validity of test scores, and, if he is sufficiently 
advanced, factor analysis and vector analysis. The student of educa- 
tion needs to learn methods for the transmutation of grades, which are 
of less value to the psychologist, and are of no use at all to the econo- 
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mist. This great divergence of intereit on the part of those in die 
various social sciences can be easily demonstrated by showing the 
varying relative amounts of space devoted to various topics in the 
treatises intended to cover statistical methods and problems in the 
various fields. As the subject of sociological statistics comes of age, 
it wiU undoubtedly develop its own peculiar types of problems in rela- 
tion to which the student will attain competence at specialized formulas 
and procedures. 

The relatively advanced development of applied statistics in other 
fields, such as economics and psychology compared with sociology, is 
explained, no doubt, by specific differences in the subject matter of the 
several fields. In almost every branch of economic research extensive 
quantitative materials are readily available in units of transactions, 
commodities, or money. Governmental agencies continuously gather 
detailed statistical data pertaining to many spheres of economic activity. 
Some of the materials dealt with by statistical agencies in the Federal 
Reserve Board, Department of Commerce, and Department of Agri- 
culture are so important that their publication immediately and pro- 
foundly affects crucial areas of the national economy. I^arge-scale 
private enterprises, like the insurance, telephone, and automobile corp- 
orations, would have to bear millions of dollars of added expense if 
they were compelled to dispense with the services of their statistical 
departments. None of the statistical data which the sodok^st now 
studies, or has in prospect, compares with these in immediate practical 
importance. 

The general research materials of psychology are composed large- 
ly of measured laboratory observations and of scored tests of one kind 
or another. Problems of methodedogy with respect to their materials 
commonly resolve themselves directly into questions of appropriate 
statistical technique. In fact, the fields of mental testing and much of 
the analysis of laboratory research have developed in an integrated way 
with methods of statistical analysis. The terms "psychometrics" and 
"mental measurements" applied to a course of study or to a treatise 
often denote both the tedmique of measuring and statistical methods 
of analyzing the results of measurement. Every student of p^cholqgy 
who looks forward scnously to making a career of his subject neces- 
sarily accepts the obligation to acquire at least more than elementary 
training in statistical procedures. 

What is the character and extent of the use of statistical methods 
in sociology at the present time? We must answer this question, aft 
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least in a general way, if we are to arrive at valid and significant con- 
clusions concerning fhe place of sociological statistics in college cur- 
ricula. 

As is wen known, the merits of the case history and related pro- 
cedures based upon verbal symbols, as against the more objective, 
quantitative approaches have been for many years one of the liveliest 
and most persistent polemical topics in our circles. A considerable pro- 
portion of sociologists — including those actively engaged in empirical 
research — are interested in what are variously termed the dynamic, 
interactional, or organic aspects of personality, culture, and institutions, 
and they attempt to get directly at the phenomena which express these 
vital aspects of society. Accordingly, they are predisposed to place 
emf^sis upon ''interpretative” and "insight-giving” techniques. The 
use of purely verbal, to the complete exclusion of quantitative, symbols 
in empirical studies is, however, decreasing and tends to be sanctioned 
by most sociok^sts today only when such investigations are for pre- 
liminary exploration, and in anticipation of at least some later statistical 
confirmation or qualification of the verbal evidence. 

It will aid us to evaluate more fully the present scope of statistical 
operations with respect to sociological data, and to reach conclusions 
concerning the needs of training, if we distinguish three levels at which 
statistical procedures in sociology are currently found. 

(1) Statistical data and simple description computations as inci- 
dental bits of evidence are used very widely in all kinds of reports. 
There is hardly a writer in the field of sociology who has not had oc- 
casion to introduce a table or a set of figures, and to calculate a mean 
and a percentage. The discursive treatment of many sociological topics 
provides their authors frequent occasion to present fugitive facts 
phrased in quantitative form. Such secular use of statistical materials 
and statistical conclusions does not necessarily call for formal training. 
It is certainly possible for an intelligent student, but one altogether 
without preparation in statistical methods, to read with understanding 
the general treatises in any of the major fields of sociological interest 
where statistics arc used in this "popular” fashion. As a matter of fact, 
our students are, for the moat part, without such training, and the 
authors of many of the treatises they read may or may not exceed 
them in such learaing. One can still "get by” — indeed, can attain emin- 
ence — in practically any field of sociological scholarship without train- 
ing, drill, or understanding of quantitative techniques. This is less 
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likely to be true of the research men who are now in training. Inade- 
quacy of preparation in statistics is likely to be a severe handicap in 
many lines of sociological scholarship and research, 

(2) A more advanced level of statistical technique is to be found 
in projects in which quantitative materials are used systematically for 
descriptive purposes. The general trend in our held is, of course, away 
from the exclusively verbal description of unique and subjective factors, 
and toward the inclusion of measurements of those elements for which 
significant and practical units arc at hand or can be devised. The sur- 
veys of communities, institutions, culture groups, and movements, 
which are such frequent research projects of our graduate students, 
usually entail at least a moderate compilation of materials showing the 
composition and traits of component members and groups. Studies of 
social change and social trends invariably entail senes of historical 
variables, which are usually dealt with on the descriptive level The 
last SIX years have witnessed a very considerable contribution to this 
type of research by governmental agencies, such as the W. P. A , the 
National Resources Committee, and corresponding state and local bod- 
ies, augmenting the stream of publications emanating from the Child- 
ren’s Bureau, the Women's Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and other divisions. In general, these studies do not entail more than 
the simplest statistical devices. Very little is done with the data, as a 
rule, beyond the elementary processes of tabulation, summarization, 
and graphic representation. One frequency distribution is commonly 
compared with another, or a set of rates for one variable is shown to 
have a geographical patterning that suggests a correlation with another 
variable I^ittle use is made in these projects of anything beyond the 
simplest descnptive, statistical devices If one pages throu^ a dozen 
such projects, he is likely to encounter a number of averages, an oc- 
casional measure of variability, but probably not a single analytical 
device, such as a measure of correlation, trend analysis, or measure 
of significance of differences, not to speak of more sophisticated sta- 
tistical devices. 

In view of their objectives, it is as yet a matter of speculation 
and possible controversy as to how useful the more involved techniques 
of analysis and statistical induction can possibly be with respect to 
these projects. In some of the very substantial projects undertaken 
with the lavish support of the government or private foundations, and 
under the direction of men who have certainly been competent to guide 
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technical statistical analysis, no more than tabulation and simple descrip- 
tion has been attempted. 

On the whole, sociologists have adhered strongly to their tradi- 
tional bias in favor of emphasis on developmental processes, their inter- 
relationships, and the organic aspects of group life. They have adapted 
the use of descriptive statistical data and methods to these purposes. 
They have hesitated somewhat to use the scalpel in order to dissect 
and cut tissues apart. In the past there were many real and valid rea- 
sons for this bias, not least of which was that techniques for dealing 
adequately with constituent measured elements needed yet to be in- 
vented, experimented with, and made practical. 

(3) This brings us to the third level of quantitative research. The 
most ambitious use of statistical techniques is for the precise measure- 
ment of *'causes” (determining factors, concomitant variations) or 
complexes of ''causes,"" in which as social scientists we are interested. 
Methods of statistical analysis and statistical induction, which were 
discovered and found useful in the study of mass phenomena m astron- 
omy, physics, biology, education, psychology, and economics, have 
been experimented with in our own held and have shown considerable 
promise. 

Two principal lines of inquiry have been opened by these methods, 
(a) The hrst includes techniques for analyzing situations in such a 
manner as to determine precise functional relationships. Such tech- 
niques may be considered as falling under the general designation of 
measures of correlation, but we must then think of a much larger and 
richer array of devices than is ordinarily suggested by that phrase In 
considering the future of their subject, sociologists have anticipated 
the possibilities of large-scale forecasting and prediction ; these methods 
give great promise for the realization of such hopes (b) Another class 
of statistical procedures reveals the variation of observations or meas- 
urements under different conditions and makes it possible to general- 
ize from large and small samples and to measure margins of error in 
all types of statistical reckoning This second type of analytical device, 
also, helps us to isolate and measure "causal"" influences. 

In general, modern statistical devices promise to provide the social 
scientists, sociologist included, with controls equivalent to laboratory 
procedure, the lack of which has hitherto handicapped them m relation 
to workers in the physical sciences. 

It is certainly too early to recast all our procedures of investiga- 
tion, and our corresponding methods of teaching, to the form demanded 
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by modern methods of statistical analysis. On the other hand, it will 
be discreditable backwardness not to recognize the development already 
achieved in the uses of these techniques. Both the data and the applied 
mathematical mechanisms in this field are already sufficient^ advanced 
to warrant the development of sociology courses based upon them. As 
yet, neither we nor our students have ^wn ourselves sufficiently pre- 
pared to make the mcMt of the challenge and the opportunities. 

Many excellent treatises have been written on general problems of 
social research, and university courses with such titles as Methods of 
Social Research and Methods of Social InvestigtUion are widely offered 
in sociology departments. On the whole, the orientation in this field is 
more and more toward problems based upon numerical data. On the 
quantitative side, attention is given to methods of choosing samples; 
the drawing up of schedules, questionnaires, and scales; methods of 
conducting interviews ; and procedures of tabulation, and graphic pre- 
sentation. For the most part, the training of sociology students, par- 
ticularly undergraduates, in the methods of quantitative research, stops 
at this point. The careful planning of projects, the refinement of units, 
and the collection of data are particularly crucial aspects of sociological 
research. The student can be brought much further toward the clarifi- 
cation of these problems, however, if he is also familiar with the basic 
statistical c o ncepts that must be used in the classification, summariza- 
tion, description, and analysis of numerical materials. 

It should be clear on the basis of the present widespread esteem 
for quantitative methods, and the hopes vridely held for their extended 
use, that the lack of even basic courses in sociological statistics is a 
serious fault of our curricula. The following are some of the principal 
advantages that such courses may be expected to provide : 

(a) If even the ordinary undergraduate students are to follow 
current sociological investigation to better advantage than at present, 
they should become acquainted with the standard retinue of basic sta- 
tistical methods (averages, measures of variability, the normal distri- 
bution, correlation, sampling, and measures of error) as these devices 
pertain to sociological materials and problems. They should learn, also, 
the assumptions upon which statistical concepts are based, espedalty 
those which limit their use and render certain types of condusioiis 
invalid. 

(b) The course in sociological statistics, when properly given, is 
a valwhle contribution to the student’s general education, especially 
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insofar as the statistical method, better than any other technique used 
by sociologists, illustrates the common ground of all scientific method. 
The course can be given in such a way as to emphasize that sociological 
materials, which cannot be made to operate under artificial controls, 
are treated by the more refined statistical methods, with the same effect 
as if the laboratory controb were operative. Apart from scientific 
method, many other important phases of the modem world, unrelated to 
sociology, are incomprehensible without some basis in statistics. 

(c) The skills which the student acquires in such a course can be 
used to advantage directly and indirectly in their independent research 
projects while they are in collie, and can be helpful to them incident- 
ally in the professional positions to which such a large proportion of 
them aspire. 

(d) Those students who will go into graduate work in sociology 
and related fields most certainly need to understand and to manipulate 
80 important a tool. For scholarship and research competence in many 
fields of sociological specialization, understanding of statistical con- 
cepts is raiudly becoming indispensable. 

(e) A final reason for establishing courses of study in sociotogical 
statistics is in order that we may participate in the professional train- 
ing of research men and women who will exploit and expand the many 
opportunities that exist in governmental and private agencies. Oppor- 
tunities of this sort have existed in recent years beyond our capacity 
to fill them with trained persons. Though such openings are not likely 
to become so numerous as in the profession of social woric, into whi^ 
many of our graduates in the past have entered, the indications pmnt 
to their relative increase and to a dimunition of some of the other pro- 
fessional openings for students majoring in sociology. 

The devek^Mnent of sociological statistics as an important part of 
the coUege curriculum is beset by the difficulty that as a branch of 
applied mathematics, it involves an interest and a type of training on 
the part of both teacher and student which are very specialized and 
very much removed from other common sociological interests and ap- 
titudes. The most serious probkms in teaching statistics are related to 
the mathematical character of the material. Statistics is probably 
doomed never to become a “snap’' or popular course. It is to be hoped 
that the difficuhtea inherent in its mathematical character will be min- 
imized by the sound training in quantitative techniques of an increas- 
ing number of academic men and by the development of a tradition 
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which will include an accumulation of published materials and com- 
municated skills in making the progress of the student easier, more 
profitable and more satisfying. 

The principal purpose of all courses in sociological statistics is to 
encourage the student to see many of the problems of sociology as 
numerical problems, that is, problems in which the data are magnitudes, 
and in which the methods of analysis are mathematical computations. 
There are many ways m which we may and should sweeten this bitter 
pill ; we may get away from rote and drill procedures, we may empha- 
size critical interpretations, and we may use all the devices of inspired 
and skillful pedagogy of which we arc capable. The purpose we must 
not lose sight of, however, is to bring to the student an appreciation 
of statistical concepts as techniques for solving important sociological 
problems in which the data have been phrased as numerical values. 

Our principal difficulty is that students of sociology are probably 
more strongly conditioned against numbers and mathematical proced- 
ures than arc most other selected groups of college students, and they 
may also be less apt. They frankly and almost cheerfully assert their 
lack of susceptibility to thinking m terms of quantitative materials and 
the difficulties they have in manipulating that type of data. These stu- 
dents are part of a general patterning in which a good measure of dis- 
taste for arithmetic is engendered in the grade schools, is reinforced 
in many cases by unhappy experiences with algebra and geometry in 
high school, and is topped by the widespread cynicism toward statistical 
methods, which, we must admit, is well justified by their frequent 
quackish use on the part of laymen and professionals with low 
standards. 

Men and women are generally attracted to sociology on the basis 
of humane interests, by reason of their sensitivity to problems of social 
relationship, because of some measure of philosophical pre-cKCupation 
with the relation of man to society or the universe, by a desire to 
remedy one or many social ills, or by a combination of these motiva- 
tions They do not come to it with the same kind of aptitudes, experi- 
ences, and anticipations of careful and consistent work which charac- 
terize prospective students in the fields in which mathematics has 
already established its place. If they become strongly imbued with the 
ideals of sociology as a science — and many students do — it is usually 
on the basis of theoretical considerations and not because they have 
acquired insight into the nicer points of partial correlation, vector 
analysis, and probability theory. 
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What are we to do tn the face of this problem presented by the 
insufficiency of training, difficulty, and unpopularity of mathematics? 
I believe that, in advising freshman and sophomore sociology or pros- 
pective sociology students, we should, more than we do, encourage those 
who have escaped the blight of negative reactions toward mathematics, 
and who show any disposition toward that science, to choose mathe- 
matics courses as electives. Students who prefer not to take mathe- 
matics courses should be encouraged to enroll in the elementary statis- 
tics course as early in their college course as is possible. They will do as 
good work as freshmen as they will as seniors and will have the benefit 
of this background in their other courses. Those students who become 
genuinely interested in statistical studies and wish to do more extensive 
work will then have sufficient time to take courses in mathematics, 
general methods of investigation, advanced sociological statistics, and 
similar courses in other departments 

An important consideration is that a student can go far in his 
statistical training without more formal work in mathematics than he 
has done in high school. To illustrate by examples at random, a stu- 
dent can learn the method of least squares, and use it intelligently, 
without knowledge of differential calculus. Similarly, he can learn to 
understand the important considerations pertaining to the normal dis- 
tribution and the properties of the normal surface before he has even 
heard of the calculus of probabilities. The same applies to the ability 
to do various types of correlation analysis. Often it is considerably 
better that the student who is to go in this field should get some notion 
of statistical practice before undertaking mathematical theory, because 
he then has better motivation, sense of goal, and even aptitude with 
respect to his work in mathematics. 

Another approach has already been expcnmentetl upon and de- 
serves more systematic trial — that is, teaching statistics and its mathe- 
matical basis at the same time Miss Helen M Walker's Mathematics 
Essential for Elementary Statistics,^ as a companion volume to a sta- 
tistical text, is a valuable contribution to this procedure. There is good 
precedent for this combination of pure and applied mathematics The 
mathematics required of engineering students is offered in most col- 
leges in close coordination with the courses they take in physics and 
mechanics. In my own university this procedure is well established, 
and at the present time neither the engineering nor the mathematics 

■New York' Henry Holt and Company, 1934 
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departments would willingly consider any change in this arrangement 

Another consideration which follows from the fact that statistical 
methods are applied mathematics is that the student cannot learn the 
concepts passively, by the oral sense alone. No method has yet been 
discovered for teaching mathematical processes except by supplement- 
ing lectures with varied problems on which the student can exercise his 
own independent initiative. 

This brings us to another major difficulty which hampers the de- 
velopment of courses in sociolc^cal statistics. Practically no system- 
atic work has been done as yet toward the compilation of numerical 
sociological data in forms suitable to be used as laboratory demonstra- 
tions and exercises in classes in sociological statistics. In order to 
integrate the course in statistics with other courses, it is necessary that 
numerical data from the fields of social psychology, public opinion, 
human ccol<^, population, race relations, criminok^, the family, so- 
cial institutions, and other subjects in our sociological curriculum shall 
be selected as the concrete illustrations of the materials and methods 
of sociological statistics. 

Most sociology students who register for courses in statistics feel 
that they are pa3ring a heavy price in terms of the time they spend and 
the arduousness of the work they do. We who offer such courses 
owe it to the students to put them to work at problems that bear rela- 
tionship to Other courses they take in sociology and to their general 
sociological interests. What we shall be able to accomplish in this re- 
spect will naturally become embodied in forthcoming textbooks, exer- 
cise books, general treatises, and similar publications. The difficulties 
of this field are, in good measure, a function of our inexperience in 
developing appr(q>riate pedagogical methods and, also, in organizing 
appropriate materials of study. 



HOUSING THE MASSES 

Esle Fiske Young 
TIu Univtrsity of Southtrn CaUfortua 

Much of the difficulty in finding even temponuy eohitioofl for the 
problems encountered in providing housing for the masses can be traced 
directly to the increasin^y dynamic character of current life. Change 
is not merely a concomitant of life in our times; it is coming to be the 
very essence of that life. Modem populations grow rajudly and drift 
unpredictably from one geographic area to another, from rural to urban 
districts and back again. At the same time, conceptions of what consti- 
tutes satisfactory housing shift very rapidty. 

Under such ciMiditions the individually owned homeplace of earlier 
decades has lost its position in the life of the American folk, and in its 
stead have come the tumbled-down shack on the tenant farm, the com- 
pany house in the mining town, the row houses and rent barracks of 
the industrial city, the auto camps and trailer parks along the main 
highway, and the jungle camps in the wastelands. In every instance, 
housing had been reduced to its lowest terms : mere shelter with a bar- 
ren, standardized gracelessness which offers to the restless, shifting 
masses practically none of the elements by which a house may be made 
into a home. Even in the middle and upper classes, furnished rooms, 
apartments, and hotels are organized to deal with a popuhtion that 
merety floats on the surface of dty life without community roots, with- 
out home interests or activities. 

Housing such a population is a highly speculative undertaking full 
of unforseeable risks. As the tides of population ebb and flow, whole 
communities boom or blight, and the most cautious investor may be 
caught with properties whose values have been only partially utilized. 
When he ventures to invest in a growing district, he must hold his 
building costs to a minimum, insist on a wide marpn of profit, and 
emifliasize those features which appeal to prospective renters or pur- 
chasers r^ardless of their intrinsic worth/ Thmgh the minimum life 
of even poorty constructed houses may be a generation and the life of 
well-constmcted houses may be a century or more, no builder — whether 
building for his own taste, or for sale at a profit— can escape the fear 
that a shift in public taste, a new road or bridge, the cloring of a local 
factory, a business depression or a war may destroy a large share of 
his investment. 
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So great and uncontrollable are the risks in construction and so 
essential is good housing to sound national economy that it is inevitable 
that governmental agencies should take a hand m its development. At 
the present time in a score or more of ways both state and federal 
agencies have undertaken to promote local programs dealmg with one 
or more phases of the housing problem; financing, establishment of 
minimum standards, elimination of excessive speculation and excessive 
profits, community planning, and actual construction and management 
of rental properties. In fact, so many agencies are concerned and so 
wide a variety of programs are sponsored that conflict, duplication of 
effort, and competition have appeared not only among pnvate builders 
but even among the various governmental agencies 

Even a superficial examination of the various present-day move- 
ments and programs indicates certain basic considerations which should 
influence any long-range nation-wide approach to this problem. Failure 
to take them into account will undoubtedly lead to serious difficulties 
and wastage if not to contmued failure to meet the problem adequately. 

First among these considerations is the question of centralization 
versus decentralization, A multiplicity of factors has led to the growth 
of the great city, but the effects of these factors now appear to have 
been greatly dampened, if not completely offset, by the appearance of 
new factors in national economy. The proportion of industrial to non- 
industnal population cannot be indefinitely increased. Moreover, in- 
dustry Itself is decentralizing in the effort to reduce costs and stabilize 
Its operations. Industrial workers in increasing numbers are seeking to 
supplement their irregular wage earnings with the produce from sub- 
sistence plots of land. There is little of what may be regarded as a 
genuine movement back to the land, since the economic plight of the 
farmer is even worse than that of the industrial worker. Another im- 
portant factor IS the closing of the cultural gap between the rural and 
the city dweller ; hard roads, radios, rural schools, rural electrification, 
automobiles, and so on have raised the cultural level of the farmer to 
that of the city dweller, eased the former hard conditions of the farm- 
er’s life, and removed much of traditional isolation. In short, the en- 
tire countryside has been urbanized, and the drift to the city is thereby 
checked. Some decision, therefore, needs to be made as to ^e role that 
decentralization is to play in formulating a housing program. 

A second consideration is the question of the commercialization of 
agriculture. If the agricultural population is to be reduced further to a 
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mob of wandering seasonal workers and field hands while small hold- 
ings are absorbed into larger and larger specialized and mechanized 
corporately owned farms, the masses of rural workers will require an 
entirely different character of housing from that of the past. The pres- 
ent progpram of Federal camps for transient workers indicates some- 
thing of what might be hoped for at the most for such a population, 
and the jungle shacks stand in the wastelands at the other extreme. 
Pending the decision as to whether the masses are to have a stake in the 
land, however small, no long-range housing programs can be developed 
to meet their needs. 

A third factor of deep cultural import affects housing programs 
in much more subtle ways. The house is a center for a complex of 
folkways, and its construction and fumishmg have long been basic folk 
arts, includmg furniture-making, gardening, care of domestic animals, 
food preservation, and similar operations. The loss of these arts under 
the impact of urbanization and increased population mobility has had 
profound influence upon standards of living, social and personal philos- 
ophies, and human personality itself. Specialization may have made 
certain advantages possible, but the social cost has been high. The 
house itself is no longer an expression of creative impulses of the 
owner-builder, an embodiment of moods and sentiments with romantic 
and idealistic connotations for family, individual, and community life. 
The house is now not the individualized projection of a unique per- 
sonality, nor the settled abode of a family spirit, nor the expression of 
a unique local tradition. Its spiritual barrenness is equalled only by its 
intrinsic cheapness of materials and workmanship. 

On the contrary, the house of the present time is an end product of 
an industrial process so intricate, complex, and bewildering that no 
easily understandable description of the factors involved in its construc- 
tion can be given. Real estate promoter, title and abstract companies, 
financing company, architect, contractor and subcontractors, a score of 
labor unions, materials and supply houses of a wide variety, insurance 
and bonding houses, acting under the supervision of a medley of gov- 
ernmental licensing and inspecting bureaus, co-operate in the building 
of the modem house. They conspire to make its price so high that it 
is beyond the financial power of the bulk of the nation’s working popu- 
lation either to buy or to rent. This population must continue to live in 
the cast-off houses of the previous generation, frequently doubled up in 
wholly inadequate quarters and exposed to serious health, fire, and 
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moral hazards. To break through this encirclement of vested interests — 
land, capital, labor and management arc all involved— is be 3 road the 
power of the masses without the out-and-out aid of the government. 

If, however, these interests are not to be challenged or disturbed, 
housing that will meet the needs of the masses becomes in large meas- 
ure a problem of public relief. Numerous methods are now employed 
practically all of which are little more than direct subsidies of one sort 
or another by which interest charges are reduced below the going rates, 
speculative risks discounted in ways not open to the private builder, 
overhead costs eliminated by the use of govenuncntal facilities, or 
taxes reduced or eliminated for a period. Only by such devices is it 
possible for rentals or equivalent ownership costs to be brought within 
the income capacity of the masses, who can allot only about one-fourth 
of their earnings to housing. For the man who earns forty cents an 
hour for forty hours per week, this means that only $15 or $16 per 
month is available for housing his entire family. His is the family for 
which, at long last, housing has become a matter of public welfare if 
not simply a problem of public relief. 

A further consideration in the approach to the housing program is 
the changing nature of family life. The house is conceived as a family 
affair, but the family has undergone such radical changes in structure 
and function that planning the house is a difficult matter. It has come 
to be more and more a mere shelter where occasional meals are served. 
It is not the seat of a wide variety of economic, social, and cultural 
familial activities. Little by little, family functions have been taken 
elsewhere ; food preparation and preservation, child-rearing, care of the 
sick, entertainment of guests, courtship, weddings and funerals, neigh- 
borhood socials, vocational training of the young, care of aged members 
are all now delegated for better or for worse to other institutions. The 
declining role of the home as a social institution is at once a cause and 
an effect of the present inadequacy of the house as such. The lack of 
proper allocation of responsibilities as between the family on the one 
hand and factory, school, hotel, theatre, public park, art gallery, hos- 
pital, church, funeral chapel, nei^borhood house, automobile, home for 
the aged, juvenile court, and so on makes it difficult to determine a 
housing program. It may well be that in our haste to provide these 
modem facilities for common use we failed to foresee the serious re- 
percussions they would have upon the basic social institution — the 
family. We must, in short, decide how far the housing program can 
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and should effect the rehabilitation of the family as a social institution. 

A still deeper and subtler factor is the concept of what constitutes 
a satisfactory life. Already it is evident that, despite its size and quality, 
the flood of values now availaUe in modem city life is failing to pro- 
vide for basic, essential needs in the masses of the population. For those 
who have ready access to these values, they mean overstimulation, early 
sati^, ennui, and neuroticism, and may eventually produce the need 
for escape to a simpler mode of life. For those debarred in some degree 
from them by the private property and price systems, these values mean 
an unwholesome competitive struggle, frustration, defeatism, and social 
restlessness, if not open revolt. The very struggle to secure these values 
is liable to lead to impairment of the ability to utilize them, once they 
arc achieved; and success in achieving them may lead only to their 
abuse. In the nature of the case probably well over ninety per cent of 
the population, under contemporary conditions, cannot hope to have 
access to the range of values which the remaining ten per cent of the 
population enjoy as a matter of course and of legal right. There is, then, 
urgent need for the development of a new philosophy of life among 
the masses — analogous perhaps to that of certain peasant groups in 
Europe-^ philosof^y that will express itself in a simpler but more 
satisfying set of values. The chief nucleus for such a set of more 
widely attainable and more satisfying values is the home, and its phy- 
sical expression is the house. The implications for sound community 
and national life need not be elaborated here. 

Housing is not simply a matter of family life. It has inevitabty 
to do with neighborhood and community life. Housing programs may 
involve isolated single homes or entire communities. Problems of social 
policy will arise with reference to the segregation of racial, cultural, or 
economic groups, especially with reference to changes in standards of 
living for backward or subnormal groups ; basic questions in community 
organization will have to be faced and decisions made. Moreover, 
issues having to do with democratic participation in management will 
frequently arise. The intake policies for given projects may court or 
may avoid such issues, but where large masses of the population in tlie 
lower-income brackets are to be housed, these groups are liable to lack 
experienced leadership, their habits and attitudes will need to be ad- 
justed to improved housing, and they will only slowly develop the com- 
munity machinery necessary for them to realize in large measure upon 
their new houses. 
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It is, of course, fatuous to speak of the masses as if they repre- 
sented a single undifferentiated whole. They, in fact, represent so many 
races, so varied cultural backgrounds and such different housing needs 
that no single program can be expected to deal with the whole situation. 

Again, research has not yet provided even the simplest formulations 
as to the interrelations of housing to family, personality, and commun- 
ity. It is clear that whatever decisions are made — explicitly or implicit- 
ly — regarding the basic issues we have raised here, will be made in 
terms of common sense rather than upon soundly tested scientific data. 
Since the situation is urgent a wide range of experimentation probably 
should be encouraged. If, then, careful research work can be carried on 
to study the effects of each type of project upon person and com- 
munity, little by little scientific direction can be given to the program 
for housing the masses. 



THE ECOLOGICAL PATTERNING OF TACOMA' 


Marvin R. Schafer 
Co liege of Puget Sound 

The geographical distribution of social data relative to population 
characteristics, housing, church membership, and social disorganization 
exhibit three distinguishable patterns in the city of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. In 1940 Tacoma had a population of 109,408 persons with 46,610 
more outside the city in the census-defined metropolitan district. Ta- 
coma is not an old city and even in the years of rapid growth due to 
the lumber industry and the steam railway there was httle pressure for 
space in the city. Furthermore, there have been few restrictions on 
the terntonal expansion of the city These conditions make Tacoma an 
interesting city in which to analyze the distribution of social phe- 
nomena. 

Indexes of population density, mobility, housing vacancy and 
overcrowding, divorce, and debnquency m general conform to a con- 
centric pattern which exhibits high rates in the center of the city and 
decreasing rates by zones drawn outward from the city center Al- 
though all of these data suggest the same spatial tendency, the pat- 
terns vary considerably with the greatest associations between delin- 
quency and mobility (r=+‘S5) and delinquency and vacant domiciles 
(r=+.5l). 

Indexes for nativity, color, and church membership do not form 
a concentric pattern but seem to exhibit merely historical or chance 
distribution. The residential location of the foreign-bom population 
is closely associated with affiliation with different church denomina- 
tions. Italian and Polish residential sections in the industrial areas at 
the center of the city arc also areas of concentration of Catholics; 
Scandinavian and German groups residing in the southeastern section 
are predominantly Lutheran ; the high-income areas in both the north- 
end and the south-central distnets are mostly Protestant (especially 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Disciples, and Congre- 
gational) ; members of churches which may be designated "cults" 
(such as Christian Science and Divine Science) concentrate in high- 
income areas nearest the city center. The Japanese population lives 

‘Abstract of a part of a study of Tacoma, Washington More detailed re- 
ports are in preparadon for publication elsewhere 
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near the city center, but the few Negroes are scattered throughout die 
city. 

The economic-cultural pattern is characterised by a sharp divisioa 
between low-income areas in the southern half of the dty and the hif^- 
income areas in the northern half. Exceptions to this generalization 
are found in the middle-income level of residents of the high plateau in 
the southern section and the low-income level of residents in two in- 
dustrial areas in the north end. Educational level and relief status 
closely follow the distribution of income. ‘Tncome-over-$2000” diows 
a positive correlation with "education-over-twelve-years” of r=-|-J6; 
and this income class is negatively correlated with “relief"' (r= — ^.95). 

This study of Tacoma suggests that the spatial distribution of 
social data does not conform to a general pattern for all cities. For 
Tacmna at least, the distribution of such significant social characteristics 
as income, nativity, and education can be explained only the unique 
history and the local situation of the city. 



MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS SESSION OF THE 
TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PACIFIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Held at Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, on December 

27-28, 1940 

The business meeting convened at 11:30 A.M., December 28, 
Martin H. Neumeyer presiding. 

Robert H. Dann, Vice-President of the Northern Division, re- 
ported that no conference was held in the spring. Members of this 
division were circularized, and the concensus seemed to be that instead 
of arranging a separate meeting those who could would attend and par- 
ticipate in the sessions of Section K of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science convening in Seattle in June. There was 
no report of the number of members of the Society attending sessions 
of Section K of A.Aj\..S. 

J. V. Berreman stated that, because of peculurides of the geo- 
graphical distribution of membership of the Society, there are rela- 
tively few members in the Central Division. Replies to a letter sent to 
those people indicated little or no desire to have spring meetings. 

Glen E. Carlson reported that the Southern Division held three 
meetings. An all-day spnng session was held at the University of 
Southern California, May 4. The members of the Southern Division 
joined Alpha Kappa Delta during the summer for a meeting to hear 
Doctor Henry Pratt Fairchild. During the fall th^ cooperated with 
the Academy of Political and Social Science m holding a session deal- 
ing with the employment situation in southern California. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read and approved. 
The mmutes of the business meetmg of 1939 were approved. 

President Neumeyer raised the question as to whether members 
of the Society long in arrears with their dues should be dropped from 
the list. After brief discussion, it was moved by Marvin Schafer and 
seconded by Joseph Cohen that the Advisory Council rule on the mat- 
ter and take action. Motion adopted. 

The next business was put in the form of several questions relat- 
ing to the publication of the Proceedings. These were stated as follows: 

1. Shall the present contract with the State College of Washing- 
ton be continued in its present form? 
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2 Shall the Editor of the Proceedings be appointed or elected? 

3. Should assistants to the Editor be appointed? 

4. What price should be set for single numbers of the Proceedings? 

5. Is It desirable to increase the size of the Proceedings at this 
time? 

After very brief discussion Calvin Schmid moved that the incom- 
ing President appoint an editorial committee consisting of the Editor 
and two other members to consider the above questions, and that this 
committee be given power to act. Seconded by Doctor Schafer. Motion 
adopted. 

President Neumeyer then asked for a ruling as to whether the 
Society shall have first right to papers, or any parts thereof, presented 
at the regular meetings of the Society. 

Charles N. Reynolds moved that the Editorial Committee have 
first right to papers, or any part thereof, presented at the meetings. 
Seconded by Doctor Carlson. Motion adopted. 

Two papers prepared for the meetings were sent to be read by 
others because of inability of the writers to attend. 

It was decided that the resolution passed by the Society in its 
business meeting in 1937 to the effect that papers could not be presented 
by anyone other than the writer should stand. 

There was discussion of the following points as they came from 
the floor; 

1 Increasing the number of papers on the program. 

2 Increasing the number of sessions by splitting into sections or round 
tables 

3 The relation of numbers in attendance at the meetings to the number 
of participants in the formal program (Present policies of institu- 
tions concerning help in hearing expenses^ and other factors were 
mentioned,) 

4 The preparation of manuscripts far enough in advance to enable dis- 
cussion leaders to have access to them 

5 Other suggestions which might facilitate presentation and discussion 
of papers 

Out of this discussion came a motion by Doctor Schafer that 
enough duplicates, in full or in outline, of papers presented be provided 
by persons presenting them to enable all members in attendance to have 
a copy prior to or at the time of the meeting. Seconded by Wm. C. 
Smith. Motion carried. 
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President Neumeyer extended an invitation to the Society to meet 
at the University of Southern California in 1941, 

It was moved by Doctor Carlson that the invitation be accepted. 
Seconded by George M. Day Motion adopted. 

Doctor Day, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, presented 
the following: 

1. Whereas, the outgoing oflficers have performed their duties with com- 
mendable faithfulness and ability, the members of the Society present give 
them a hearty expression of thanks 

2 , Whereas, the Chairman of the Program Committee has brought his 
labors to a successful realization, in behalf of the Society the other members 
of the committee cordially thank Doctor Steiner 

The suggestion is respectfully submitted that in the future the program 
chairman arrange for more leisure for discussion Friday afternoon's session 
was a demonstration of the profitable use of time made available by the 
absence of the speaker who was to have presented the second paper 

3 Whereas, our hosts have made our visit a pleasurable one — meeting 
trams, providing splendid quarters, good meals and convenient, well-lighted, 
and comfortable places for meetings — a hearty vote of thanks be given to 
all the Stanford people, and especially to J. V Berreman, Chairman of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements 

Resolutions adopted. 

Doctor Carlson, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, pre- 
sented nominations for offices of the Society for the ensuing year : 

For President, Jesse F Steiner, University of Washington 

For Vice-Presidents: 

Northern Division, Wm. C. Smith, Linficid College 

Central Division, Richard LaPicre, Sunford University 

Southern Division, Erie F. Young, University of Southern California 

For Secretary-Treasurer. Paul H Landis, Washington State College 

For Members of the Advisory Council, Martin H. Neumeyer, University 
of Southern California; Robert H Dann, Oregon Sute College 

Doctor Rc 3 molds moved that a unanimous ballot be cast for the 
nominees. Seconded by Doctor Schmid. Motion adopted. 

A telegram from Paul H. Landis, Secretary -Treasurer, who had 
conferred with officials of the national body at Chicago concerning the 
refund of dues, was read: 
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CUtago, llUnoU 
December 26, 1940 

To Ifmrtin H. Nenmeyer, Protident Pacific Sociological Sociaty 
c/o Prof. J. V, Berreman^ Stanford Unircraity 
Stanford Umvertity* Califomia 

‘^Committee on Organization baa recommended that National Society 
continue experiment of refund to Pacific Sociological Society for another 
year to sec if refund increases national membership. If recommendation ia 
passed by Society Sunday we can expect refund of only $40 to $60 next 
year, as refund will be for dues paid by members of both societies, rather 
than for all members of national Society resident in Pacific territory, as was 
done this year. Beat wishes for a successful conference.” 

Paul H. Landis, Secretary 

Doctor Schafer moved a night letter be sent to the natumal 
Society in response to greetings received from that group. Doctor 
LaPiere seconded the motion. Motion adopted. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Carl E. Dent, Acting Secretary 


REPORT OP THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 1940 

The membership of the Society increased during the current year 
over 1939, but was lower than for 1937 and 1938. The trend of indi* 
vidual memberships is as follows : 

1937 96 

1938 93 

1939 75 

1940 80 

Institutional memberships have increased since their initiation in 1937. 
The trend is as follows: 

1937 0 

1938 2 

1939 7 

1940 8 

The collection of dues has been a very expensive item. All de- 
linquent members were circularized four times during the year. Per- 
smial letters were written to a number of individuals who were new in 
the region, inviting them to join, and all members of the naticmal 
Society who reside within the region but who are not members of the 
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Pacific Sockriogkal Society were by letter given an invitation to join. 

We were fortunate in obtaining the $2.00 refund from the national 
Society for all members residing within the region. This refund totaled 
$110.00. Other coUectimis compare favorably with preceding yean. 
The trend is as follows:' 

1937 $ 152.67 

, 1938 165.49 

1939 154.00 

1940 — 168.10 pitta $110 refttiid £roni the lutkmal Society 

The Proceedings was not issued until Juty because kmg negotia- 
tions were involved in arriving at the most satisfactory publishing 
agreement obtainable. After all bids were in, the arrangements with 
Research Studies of the State Cottege of Washington seemed to be 
the most favorable. 

A continuing contract with the organization which can be can- 
celed by either party provides certain features that are especially 
attractive: 

1. Research Studies bears the major i»rt of the cost, the ratio being $100 
for the Society and $160 for Research Studies, 

Z Research Studies puUiihei approximatdy 1000 copies of the Proeeedmgs. 
It drcnlates to its exchange Ust— libraries, ctc—SSO copies withoat charge 
to the Society and provides the Society with 125 bound copies. Those who 
contribute papers to the Society are dierefore assured ^de distribution 
of their papers m an established organ of puUkattoo. 

3l Eadi contributor is given 25 copies of his paper without charge and can 
obtain additional reprints at cost 

The contract is published in full on pp. 77-78 of the 1939 Pro- 
ceedings. The distribution of the 1939 Proceedings is approximately 


as follows; 

Total copies printed for Society distribution 125 

Individual members 80 

Institutional members 8 

Complimentary copies to people on the program who are 

not members of the Society 2 

Sales, one of adiidi is not yet collected 3 

In stock 32 


' This nunmaiy is of net collections — that is, coUcctions exclusive of receipts 
and dbbursements for Sociology and Socud Research subscriptions. 
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A detailed summary of receipts and disbursements follows: 

Receipu u of December 1, 1940 

Cash on hand, December 1, 1939 ■■■■ $ 57.41 

80 Individual memberships 120.00 

8 Institutional memberships 4500 

10 Subscriptions to Sociology and Social Research . 2000 

2 copies of Proceedings 1 60 

Refund from American Soaological Soaety - 11000 

Overpayment on dues - - 1.50 


Total Receipts $355 51 

Net Receipts* 335 51 

Disbursements as of December 1, 1940 

10 Subscriptions to Sociology and Social Research $ 20 00 

Telegraidi charges 1.84 

Postage and supplies - — 44.48 

Publication of Proceedings^ to Research Studies 10000 

Programs printed — 1753 

Refunds for overpayment of dues 1 SO 

Outstanding checks from 1939 — 500 


Total Disbursements ... ■ 190.35 

Balance on hand, December 1, 1940 — 165.16 


*E3Kcludes subscriptioas to Sociology and Social Research, 

Paul H. Landis, Secretary-Treasurer 
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STATUS AND TRENDS OF THE RURAL CHURCH 
IN LINCOLN COUNTY, WASHINGTON 

Fred R. Yoder 
Proftssor of Sociology 

SCOPE AND ICETHOD OF STUDY 

This article is a report on the status and trends of the rural church 
in Lincoln County, Washington, and is one of three county-wide studies 
made during the last four years to ascertain conditions of the rural 
church in representative sections of the State of Washington.' The 
data of the study were gathered in the fall of 1940. The method of 
study was a combmation of the historical, case, and statistical ap- 
proaches. The specific information in regard to churches and ministers 
was obtained by a personal visit and interview with all the ministers 
in the county except four, who were not available for interviews. The 
number of mmisters mterviewed was twenty-four, and the number of 
churches m which they preached was thirty-six. 

In making the survey, the writer learned of twenty church congre- 
gations in Lincoln County which had been disbanded in the last twenty 
years. Most of these congregations were in the open country and in 
hamlets. Though these abandoned church congregations are cited sev- 
eral times throughout this study as indicating certain church trends in 
the county, no specific data were gathered concerning them. 

HISTORIC, ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 

Lincoln County is located in the high, rolling plateau region 
of eastern Washington. It has a general elevation of approximately 
two thousand feet above sea level. Most of the county originally was 
prairie, covered with fine bunch grass. The average annual rainfall is 
around fifteen inches. 


' Fred R. Yoder, '^Social Adaptation and Lag of the Rural Church in Whitman 
County, Washington," Resoatch Studios of tks Stais College of IVashmgton, 
Vll 0939), 123-^; and "Status and Trends of the Rural Chun^ in Sk^t 
County, Waihington," tor be puNUhed in this series later 
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The county was settled chiedy in the two decades from 1880 to 
1900“ About three-fourths of the original settlers were native Ameri- 
cans and came largely from the East North Central and West North 
Central states, with a sprinkling from practically all the other geo- 
graphic provinces of the United States."* In 1910, when the population 
of the county reached its highest peak, about one-fourth of the inhabi- 
tants were foreign-bom or of foreigii-bom parentage The countries 
most largely represented in the foreign-born population, in ranking 
order, were Germany, Russia, Canada, England, Sweden, Denmark, 
Austria, Ireland, Scotland, and Norway ^ The significance of the di- 
verse origin of the population of Lincoln County for this study is that 
a very large number of churches representing many different religious 
denominations were brought to the county as rural communities, ham- 
lets. villages, and towns were established “ 

The population of the county increased from 9,312 in 1890 to 
17,539 in 1910, after which it declined to 15,141 m 1920, to 11,876 in 
1930, and to 11,361 m 1940® Thus from its peak in 1910, the popula- 
tion has declined by 6,178 persons to 1940, or more than thirty-five per 
cent The entire population of the county has always been rural as 
classified by the United States Census, no town in the county having as 
many as twenty-five hundred people Until 1930 no segregation was 
made by the Census for rural farm and rural non farm, but in that year, 
when this segregation was made, the county showed a rural farm popu- 
lation of 6,416, or fifty-six per cent of the total population of the 
county, and a rural non farm population of 5,460, or forty-four per 
cent of the total population of the county. 

The population living outside the eight incorporated towns in the 
county decreased from 11,694 in 1910 to 5,842 in 1940, a decrease of 
almost exactly fifty per cent. 1'hc total population in the eight towns 
decreased twenty per cent from 1910 to 1930, but made a gain of 
seventeen per cent from 1930 to 1940, probably because of an overflow 


* An lllustraied History of the Big Bend Country (Spokane, Waihington 
Western Historical Publishing Company. 1904), pp 06-104 

■ Carl F Reuss, *‘The Pioneers of Dncoln CounW, Washington, A Study in 
Migration.” Pacific Northwest Quarterly, XXX (1939), January, pp 51-65 

^Abstract of the Census with Supplement for IVashington (Washington, D 
C Government Printing Office^ 1913), p 598. 

• Cf H Richard Niebuhr, The Soctal Sources of Denominahonaltsm (New 
York Henry Holt and Company, 1929) 

•Volumes of the United States Census on population for 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1920. 1930, and 1940 
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of poulation into several towns from the Coulee Dam area, where there 
has been a concentration of population during the last eight years.^ 
The decrease in the open-country, hamlet, and village population of the 
county has been due largely to changes m agriculture m the county. 

In the first few years of settlement, Lincoln County was largely 
devoted to grazing horses, cattle, and sheep. Since 1900, however, 
agriculture has shifted to wheat fanning, and today the county is one 
of the largest wheat-producing counties in the United States. The 
extensive production of wheat by heavy machinery has resulted in a 
gradual increase in the average size of farms. In 1900 the average 
size of farms was 473 acres , in 1910, 565 acres , in 1920, 714 acres , in 
1930, 906 acres ; and in 1935, 929 acres ® From these figures it may be 
seen that the average size of farms nearly doubled in thirty-five years 
From 1900 to 1935 the percentage of total farms under five hundred 
acres decreased from seventy-three to thirty-five, whereas the percent- 
age of total farms over five hundred acres increased from twenty - 
seven to sixty-five " As farm has been added to farm, many rural 
families have left the county, and hamlets, villages, and towns have also 
lost population as the demand for goods and services has decreased. 

The average Lincoln County farmer operates on a large scale. 
The size of his enterprise is shown by the average value of all farm 
property, which in 1930 was $29,492, as compared with $12,522 for the 
State of Washington, $20,629 for the Pacific Division, and $9,103 for 
the entire United States.'® The relatively high economic status of 
Lincoln County farmers is also shown by the percentage of farmers in 
the county having modem conveniences. In 1930, 84 4 per cent had 
automobiles, 71.4 per cent had telephones, and 61 2 per cent had water 
piped into dwellings." 

Farm tenancy has gradually increased in the county since 1900. 
The percentage of farmers who were owners decreased from 87 5 
in 1900 to 59.9 in 1930, whereas the percentage who were tenants in- 
creased from 11.3 in 1900 to 39.1 m 1930" Many of the landlords of 

* Volumes of the United States Census on population of towns and cities for 
1910, 1920, 1930. and 1940 

‘Volumes oi the Unxted States Census on agriculture for 1900, 1910, 1920, 
1930, and 2935. 

•/W. 

•Jh%d 

'^Ihid 

"/hid. 
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the tenant fanna have moved into the small towns in the county or to 
cities outside the county, especially to Spcdcane. 

A recent development in the county has been the rather rapid 
growth of the Grange. Whereas there were only six local Granges 
with 218 members in 1921, there were fifteen local Granges with 1740 
members in 1940^* 


PIONEER CHECHES 

In Lincoln County the rural churches are scarcely a generation 
removed from pioneer conditions. The pioneer pattern of religious 
development in Lincoln County has been quite similar to that followed 
in other prairie regions of the United States.^* When the land was 
opened for settlement, pioneers rushed in from all parts of the county, 
and an excessive number of churches representing many denominations 
were established. The ongin and growth of churches in the pioneer 
communities was usually as follows : ( 1 ) a few families would gather 
at the home of a settler where they sang and prayed together, listened 
to the reading of the Scriptures, and perhaps heard sermons preached 
by a layman or a traveling minister who toured the settlements as a 
circuit rider, (2) Sunday Schools and preaching services were held 
in schoolhouses, and many home mission points were established by the 
different denominations; (3) finally, congregations were organized and 
church buildings erected, the various denominational home mission 
boards taking the lead in establishing the churches and contributing to 
their support.*® There was keen rivalry among the different denomin- 
ations in organizing churches and getting church members. The first 
religious census of the county, made in 1890, showed thirty-two relig- 
ious organizations or congregations in the county, fourteen having 
church edifices and eighteen holding services in ‘‘preaching halls.”'* 

In a county history published in 1904, a list of all the churches in 
the towns, villages, and hamlets of the county is given. At that time 
the town of Davenport with a population of 1,000 had eight churches; 

Washington State Grange, Proctedings for 1920, 1925, 1930, 1935, and 1940 
(Seattle, Washington; Grange (Operative Printing Association). 

“Everett Dick, The Sod~House Frontier 1854-90 (New York: D. Applebni- 
Century Company, 193^, Chap XXIV; Vanguards of ths Frontier (New York; 
D Applcton-Centary Company, 1940), Chap V; and Helen O. Belknap. The 
Church on the Changing Frontier (New York. C^rge H. Doran Company, 1922). 

“Author’s manuscript, Pioneer Social Adaptation in Lincoln (V>unty, Wadi- 
ington 1880-1900, section on the pioneer diurdi. 

^Report of Statistics of Churches, Eleventh Census. 1890 (Washington, D 
C.: (k>vemmcnt Prinung Office, 1894), p. 86. 
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Wilbur with a population of 595 had seven churches; Odessa with a 
population of 500 had hve churches; Harrington with a population of 
500 had four churches; Creston with a population of 300 had five 
churches. Each of the smaller unincorporated villages had two or 
three churches, and almost every hamlet and cross-road had a church.'^ 
Table 1 shows the church membership by different denominations 
in the county from 1906 to 1926.^* According to these figures, the 
Baptists, Disciples of Christ, Methodists, Presbyterians, Roman Cath- 
olics, and *'all other bodies*' had losses during the period covered by 
the figures, whereas the Congregationahsts and Lutherans had gains, 


Table 1. Church Membership by Denominations m Lincoln County, 

Washington, 1906-26 



1926 

1916 

1906 

Population (total)* 

15.141 

17,539 

11,969 

Percentage of population church memberst 

281 

272 

346 

Members of all denominations 

4.258 

4,778 

4,137 

Baptist (Northern) 

35 

129 

361 

Congregational 

632 

455 

181 

Disciples of Christ 

209 

368 

75 

Evangelical Association 

186 

133 

— 

Lutheran (total) 

860 

644 

108 

Methodist 

352 

734 

560 

Free Methodist 

— 

16 

— 

Presbyterian 

569 

664 

504 

Episcopal (Protestant) 

19 

10 

50 

Roman Catholic 

1,125 

1,390 

1,207 

All Other Bodies 

149 

235 

1,091 

Federated Churches 

122 

— 

— 


* Population for decennial year precedinajnch relig^ua census 
t Rauo to immediately preceding census — 1520, 1910, 1900, respectively 


and several federated churches made their appearance. Several other 
denominations have come into the county since 1926. 

Of the thirty-six churches studied in the survey, eight were Luth- 
eran, six Methodist, five Congregational, four Catholic, three Evangeli- 
cal, two Disciples of Christ, two Federated, one Nazarenc, and one 
Pentecostal. At the time the study was in progress, attempts were 
being made to establish two other Pentecostal congregations. 

” An IthutriUed History of the Big Bend Coumt^^ pp. 145-88 
• Compiled from Religtous Bodies of the United States Census for 1906, 1916, 
and 19t26w 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 

Of the thirty-six churches studied, only three were located in the 
open country. As already stated above, twenty churches had been 
abandoned in the last two decades, practically all of them in the open 
country and hamlets. The thirty-six churches studied had an average 
membership of 80, but a median membership (the middle figure in a 
whole series of figures arranged in order from lowest to highest) of 
only 50 The range in membership in all the churches was from 7 to 
255. One-third of the churches had a membership of less than 40, an- 
other third between 40 and 80, and the final third between 80 and 255. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the membership m the thirty-six churches was 
from the open country, and 42 per cent from the towns and villages. 

With the subtraction of losses from gains in the churches over a 
two-year period, all these churches combined showed an annual increase 
of 0.4 of a member per church Over the five-year period 1935-40, 
nineteen churches reported their membership increasing, nine decreas- 
ing, and eight stationary. Because it has been thought by some students 
of the rural church that the decline m open country and hamlet 
churches has been caused by farm people moving their church member- 
ship to town and village churches,*® inquiry was made in this study as 
to what extent town and village churches had received members from 
country churches within their respective areas during the five-year 
period from 1935 to 1940. Only four town and village churches re- 
ported that they had received members from open-country and hamlet 
churches. These four churches had received 64 or an average of 16 
each from such churches. The facts of church membership in Lmcoln 
County show that, though there has been a rather small movement of 
open-country and hamlet church members to towns and villages, this 
fact accounts only in small part for the abandonment of many open- 
country and hamlet churches. 

The weakness and the precanous existence of rural churches with 
small memberships has long been pointed out by rural sociologists and 
rural church leaders,*® Two-thirds of the rural churches of Lincoln 

*• E deS Brunner and J H Kolb, Rural Social Trends (New York McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933), pp 209-18; H N Morse and E dcS Brunner, 
The Town and Country Church in the United States (New York George H. 
Doran Company, 1923) , and Paul H Landis, Rural Life in Process (New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940), pp 381-85 

“See especially Carl C Taylor, Rural Sociology, rev cd (New York. Harper 
and Brothers, 1933), pp 447-«: J. H. Gillette, Rural Socuflogy, 3rd ed (New 
York The Macmillan Company, 1936), pp 4()9-l4 
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County have memberships too small to build and equip churches and to 
support ministers and church programs that meet modern standards of 
rural church work In one town of about 1,000 people in Lincoln 
County were found four small struggling churches of the same general 
religious faith, and in another town of about 800 iKople three churches 
of the same general religious faith. In still another town of about 1,300 
people two newly arrived ministers of the same faith were sharply 
competing for the same small class of people to whom the emotional 
type of religion of these ministers was directed 

THE PROGRAM OF THE CHURCHES 

The functions and services of a church to a community are per- 
haps best judged by the program of the church Churches live and 
make themselves felt in a community through their varied activities. 

Of the thirty-six churches, twenty- four had preaching services at 
least weekly, eight semi -weekly, two monthly, and one daily. Twenty- 
six of the churches had full-time pastors, and ten had half-time jiastors. 
Nineteen of the churches did not hold revivals, seventeen did, and one 
minister reported that his church held “a revival all the tune 

Thirty-three of the thirty-six churches had Sunday Schools, with 
a median enrollment and attendance of 42 and 35, respectively Over 
a five-year period, nineteen churches reported Sunday School gams, 
four losses, and thirteen neither gains nor losses Several ministers 
stated that getting Sunday School teachers was one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of the churches. 

Twenty-one of the thirty-six had young people's Christian organi- 
zations with a median enrollment of 20 Fifteen of the churches 
had no organizations of this kmd for older adolescents None of 
the thirty-six churches sponsored any secular organizations for the 
younger adolescents in the early teen-ages Sixteen of the thirty-six 
churches had vacation Dible schools, with a median enrollment of 20. 
One of the chief weaknesses of a number of the churches appears to 
be their mabihty to reach the older adolescent group. A rather general 
complaint among the ministers was that young people were mdifferent 
to the church 

The churches made their best showing m their women’s aid so- 
cieties. Twenty-seven of the thirty-six churches had such societies, 
with a median membership of 35. None of the churches, however, had 
men's brotherhoods. This complete lack of men's brotherhoods is prob- 
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ably another source of rural church weakness. Strong men’s brother- 
hoods in churches have been of great assistance in maintaining a vital 
interest in church work and in supporting the church financially. 

In one congregation which was just being organized, the minister^ 
who was preaching in a tent, reported that he had ’*a very wide prac- 
tice" in divine healing, people "hearing about my work far away" and 
coming "150 and 200 miles to get healed." On being asked what his 
salary was, this minister replied that he was not "getting anything ex- 
cept the stuff that people brought in." But he added that an auto 
mechanic coming to his church was expecting an increase of $10 a 
month in salary and, on getting this raise, would contribute it to the 
minister’s salary. 

Another minister of practically the same faith who had just arrived 
in another town and was still living in a tent and auto trailer stated that 
he "was looking for an old church to get started preaching." He ex- 
plained to the writer that he had not come into town "to take people 
away from the other churches." He had estimated that, in this town 
of about 1,000 people (and mcidentally, five other churches were there 
already), there were ISO people and especially children not being 
reached by the other churches, and he stated that he had come to this 
town " to tiy to reach them," 

In a third town with something over 500 people and four long- 
established churches, another minister reported that his church — the 
fifth in the community — had been established two years previously for 
"those folks who do not feel at home among the people in the other 
churches." 'This minister complained that there was "much prejudice 
against his church from the well-to-do" and that other "denominations 
think my church is here to break them up." But he earnestly vowed 
that his church was "called in" by the people he was serving because 
of a "need for it," and he further contended that churches cannot do 
much unionizing "because people belong to different classes and have 
different ideas and ways of thinking," and, therefore, "some denomina- 
tions must make one kind of appeal to their people and other denomina- 
tions must make a different kind of appeal to their people." 

Here in these three towns were observed in operation several well- 
known principles in the sociology of religion. It has been pointed out 
by a number of writers that the poor and the dispossessed demand an 
essentially other-worldly religion which compensates for their lack of 
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goods, comforts, and services in this world.*^ Retired Lincoln County 
fanners with their thousand-acre farms may be quite content with their 
rents and residence in second-rate hotels in Spokane, where they might 
wish to live forever ; but many of the aging harvest hands and the vil- 
lage laborers who approach the age of sixty-five with nothing are com- 
pelled to think of other-worldly compensations for their discomforts 
in 'a world of sweat and toiL The poor who cannot purchase medical 
services at rates stipulated by the American Medical Association nat- 
urally turn to divine healers, whose services can be had for a pittance 
or nothing. 

When the people ''across the tracks” do not feel at home in their 
church associations with the other, more prosperous and financially 
substantial people, they segregate into sects that afford more congen- 
iality. The church has always been an organization for fellowship as 
well as for religious worship. The Christian brotherhood pirinciple 
probably works more effectively within social class lines than many 
Christian leaders would like to admit. 

CHURCH EQUIPMENT 

Thirty-three of the thirty-six congregations had church buildings 
with a median value of $3,000. The range in value for all the thirty- 
three church buildings was from $50 to $40,000. One third of the 
churches were valued under $2,500, a second third between $2,500 and 
$5,000, and the highest third above $5,000. Twenty-two of the churches 
had kitchens and dining rooms for congregational dinners, whereas 
eleven were without this equipment. The survey showed that it was 
usually the smallest and weakest churches which were lacking in this 
equipment. 

The average value of the thirty-three rural church buildings in 
1940 was $5,495, as compared with an average value in 1926 of $6,841 
for rural churches of the Pacific Division, of $5,109 for those of the 
State of Washington, and $6,198 for those of the United States as a 
whole. 

Twenty-four of the thirty-six congregations owned twenty-two 
parsonages alcme or jointly with other congregations. The median 
value of the twenty-two parsonages owned was $1,900. The range in 
value of the twenty-two parsonages was from $25 to $4,000, with half 

” R. L Sutherland and J. L Woodward, Introductory Sociology, 2nd ed rev. 
^P^ad^pl^^; J, ^B^Uppincott Company, 1940); Rivard Kiebuhr, op cit , 
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of them under $2,000 and the other half above this amount. The fact 
that twelve of the congregations were unable to supply parsonages 
alone or in part for their ministers was evidence of the low financial 
status of these churches 

In church property and equipment a majority of the rural churches 
in Lincoln County fall considerably below the “New Par-Standard” 
set by the rural church experts for measuring the adequacy of rural 
church equipment ** 

CHURCH FINANCES 

One test of a people’s loyalty to a religion is what they are willmg 
to pay for it The median budget of the thirty-six churches was $988, 
with a range from $60 to $3,500 Onc-third of the churches had total 
budgets under $700, a second third from $700 to $1,400 and the highest 
third above $1,400 The largest item in the average church budget was 
usually the salary paid the minister The median pastoral salary paid 
by the thirty-six churches was $535, with a range from $60 to $1,700 
One-third of the churches paid salaries of less than $400, a second 
third from $400 to $1,000, and the highest third above $1,000 because 
nine ministers received salaries from two churches each, however, the 
median salary received liy the twenty-four pastors was $1,200, with a 
range from $300 to $1,700. Eight of the pastors received less than 
$1,000, eight from $1,000 to $1,300, and eight al>ove $1,300 

The median expense for maintenance was $130, and for benevol- 
ences $130 Four churches had incurred building expenses in 1940 
averaging $794 per church Eight of the thirty-six churches received 
assistance from home mission boards averaging $205 per church The 
average contribution per church member from all the churches in 1940 
was $15. 


THE MINISTERS 

The minister very largely makes the church. Twenty-four min- 
isters served thirty-six churches m Lincoln County, fifteen of them one 
church each, and nine of them two churches each The average age of 
ministers was 44, with 17 years preaching experience, and 3 years in 
their present positions. They had attended college 3 8 years and semin- 
ary 3 years. Only two of the twenty-four ministers had not attended 
college — one of these having finished the eighth grade and the other 
having attended high school a year and a half. Eleven held the B.A. 

"See Par-Standard for the Rural Church, below (Appendix) 
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degree, and nine the B.D. degree. Ten of the ministers were members 
of the local chamber of commerce, two were Grangers, one a Kiwanian, 
and one a Legionnaire. The majority of the ministers had no contacts 
with secular organizations in their communities. 

Reading or lack of readmg makes the minister to a considerable 
degree. All the pastors read religious papers, the number read ranging 
from 1 to 10, with an average of 4.6. Only one minister did not read 
a daily paper, and four read 2 dailies each All except two read a local 
weekly paper. All but four read secular magazines, and the average 
was 1 7 per minister. The Readers^ Digest was the favonte secular 
magazine, with Time, the Saturday Evening Post, and the American 
following in order Only three of the ministers read farm papers, 
though 56 per cent of the church membership in the county came from 
farms. 

The minds and interests of clergymen are also revealed to a large 
extent by the kinds of books they read Types of new books that had 
been read within a year by the twenty-four ministers, in the order of 
the number of ministers reading them, was as follows: 

1 Religious, theological, and doctrinal, by 23 ministers with an average 
of 6 each 

2 Ethical and personal living, by 12 ministers, with an average of 
2 8 each 

3 Biography, by 9 ministers, with an average of 1 5 each 

4 Fiction, by 7 ministers, with an average of 3 5 each 

5 Social problems, by 6 ministers, with an average of 2 3 each 

6 The country church, by 6 ministers, with an average of I 3 each 

7 Psychology, by 4 ministers, with an average of 3 6 each 

8 History, by 2 ministers, 1 book each 

9 Science, by 2 ministers, 1 book each 

The pastors were asked what kind of topics they emphasized in 
their sermons Of 68 topics mentioned by the twenty-four ministers, 
37 or more than half were doctrinal, 13 religio-ethical, 11 socio-rehg- 
ious, and 7 miscellaneous. 

For thirty years rural sociologists and rural church experts have 
been pointing out the evils of excessive overchurching in rural com- 
munities and the need of greater cooperation and even church union 
among rural churches Asked their attitudes on rural church coopera- 
tion, seventeen ministers answered that they favored greater coopera- 
tion, five that they opposed such steps, and two that they were un- 
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certain. Fifteen were in favor of church union, whereas nine stated 
that th^ positive^ opposed any such moves* 

The ministers were asked what were the most difficult church 
problems confronting them. Eight, or one-third, could not think of 
any difficult problems bothering them. Of 62 problems mentioned by 
the other pastors, 24 concerned indifference of people to religion or 
failure to attend church. T 3 rpical statements in the ministers’ own 
words were : "So many other things take the people's attention today." 
"Eack of any real spirituality among church members." "Getting the 
interest of young people." "The teaching of infidelity in the colleges 
and universities." "Upholding the former emphasis on sin and getting 
the people to listen.' ' 

Four ministers found raising budgets their most difficult problem ; 
three experienced their chief difficulty in getting adequate choirs; 
three were harassed by competing churches of the same faith in their 
own towns ; three could not find lay leaders for the work of the church ; 
two felt their biggest problem was in finding ways to reach "the lowly 
and dispossessed." 

Problems listed by one minister each were; "Prejudice of the 
people against the church." "Getting other churches to co- 

operate in evangelism." "Keeping church members from joining the 
Grange" (a secret order). "Keeping church members from joining 
lodges.” "Mixed marriages.” "Getting the young people from farms for 
Christian Endeavor meetings." "The language problem” (whether to 
preach in a foreign language or in English). 

Asked their solutions for some of the difficult problems of the 
church the ministers gave a variety of answers. Twelve had no solu- 
tions to suggest. Nine suggested some kind of church union or con- 
solidation of churches as the best solution of their church problems. 
Five stressed the need of pastors putting greater emphasis on the 
"spiritual life' of the church, one of this group saying, "The church 
must Christianize, teach, baptize, and witness"; and another, "The 
minister must teach the people that the church should come first and 
not be the last thing people think about, as it is now." Two ministers 
suggested rural sociological solutions — one, "a special study of the rural 
church by ministers," and the other, "the recognition of the rural church 
as an integral part of rural culture." One pastor proposed some kind 
of church equalization fund for rural ministers, so that "they could own 
cars and care for their famihes decently." Other suggestions were: 
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''Special appeal to young people through music and contests/' "Fewer 
one-man-power churches/’ "Improvement of the physical grounds and 
property of the church/’ One minister suggested as his solution* "Put 
no strings on anybody for shouting/' 

AN INTERPRETATION 

Scarcely a church in l^incoln County meets the requirements of 
the New Par-Standard set up by the rural church experts a few years 
ago.*” If scored on the fifty points of this standard* most of the 
churches would make less than a SO per cent score. As already pointed 
out* one-third of the churches m the county have been abandoned in 
the last twenty years. Probably half of the forty churches now in 
existence are in a feeble and precarious condition. The membership in 
most of the churches is too small to support strong churches. The min- 
isters in at least half the churches frankly admit their inability to get 
the people sufficiently interested m the churches to make them strong 
and growing institutions. 

As a causal explanation of the rural church situation in Lincoln 
County* the writer offers some facts and supplements these with some 
opinions. 

1. The disappearance of many rural churches and the weak con- 
dition of others have undoubtedly been due in part to the declinmg 
rural population that has come as a result of machinery and the en- 
largement of farms. All church studies have shovm that when the 
rural population begins to decline* the rural church is one of the first 
social institutions to begin to feel the effects of this decline. 

2. Increase in farm tenancy has also been found to be a causal 
factor in rural church decline. Many tenants have short residences in 
communities. Studies show that when farm tenancy reaches 25 per 
cent and beyond, the rural church begins to lose in membership. Ten- 
ancy in Lincoln County has now reached 40 per cent. 

3. The automobile carries people on Stmday beyond the open- 
country and hamlet church* but we must hasten to say not all of them 
to town and village churches. The facts in Lincoln County do not bear 
out the theory that open-country churches have declined primarily 
because many country people moved their church membership to town 
as the automobile has come into extensive use. A few farmers make 


See Appendix. 
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such transfers, but many more seem to spend their Sundays visiting, 
joy-ridmg, picnicking, going to movies, and taking in other events. 
This is particularly true of the younger people 

4. The competition of other forms of association seems to be a 
factor in rural church decline. In the last twenty years the number of 
local Granges in Lmcoln County has more than doubled, and Grange 
membership has increased eight times Four abandoned country 
churches have been converted into Grange halls. 

5. Frontier communities of the Far West have always had notor- 
iously low church-membership rates lyincoln County was still in its 
frontier stage of development when all the factors explained above 
began to operate. A conjuncture of low church membership in the 
county with large-scale farming, increased tenancy, auto travel, and 
the rise of new secular attractions has weakened and destroyed many 
rural churches. 

6. Excessive sectarianism and overchurching have left weak and 
declining rural churches in its wake m Lincoln County. The native 
American population came from many states, both North and South, 
and the foreign population from a dozen countries Each native and 
foreign group organized its own special type of congregation. In small 
towns were found three and four churches of the same basic denomina- 
tion, none of these churches with enough members to maintain strong 
churches. A major rural church problem is that of how to effect union 
between weak churches in the same community. 

7. A great deal has been said by some rural sociologists during the 
last two decades about the decline of religious beliefs among farmers, 
due to the diffusion of the teaching of the natural and social sciences. 
So far as the writer knows, however, no rural sociologists have under- 
taken to find out scientifically what rural religious beliefs are It is 
unlikely that many rural people have substituted naturalistic for the- 
istic beliefs. Undoubtedly many of the older religious beliefs have been 
greatly modified, but it would appear that the great majority of rural 
people still hold some kind of religious belief. They perhaps care little 
today for dogmas and sectarian creeds. 

8 Hence it is possible that many rural ministers are not thinking 
and preaching m terms of those major, dynamic interests of rural 
people which would enable them to tap basic religious interests. It 
seemed to the writer, as he studied churches in Lincoln County and 
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came in contact with various types of laymen, that they were thinkmg 
about and discussing very few of the things which the ministers were 
preaching about in the pulpit. Probably the rural churches of Lincoln 
County could tie in much more effectively with the hfe of the people 
in the open country and in the small towns, if more attention were 
given to the vital economic, social, ethical, political, and international 
problems of the day. The soaal and ethical phases of Christianity 
afford an excellent basis for this kind of church program.*** 

Appendix*® 

NEW PAK-STANDARD FOR THE RURAL CHURCH 
Physical Equipment 

1 A comfortaMe, attractive parsonage with modern improvements furn- 
ished rent free 

2 Aaditonuffi with seating capacity adequate to maximum attendance at 
regular services 

3 Pipe organ or piano 

4. Space for social and recreational purposes 6tted with movable chairs 
and a platform, and large enough for the largest crowds in the habit of 
assembling there 

5 Separate rooms or curtained spaces for Sunday School classes or de- 
partments 

6. Moving-picture machine or stereopticon facilities 
7 A well-planned, well-equipped kitchen 
8. Sanitary lavatories 

9 Parking space for automobiles or horsesheds 

10 All property kept in good repair and sightly condition 

11 Bulletin boards for display of church announcements 

12 Playground. 

13. Recreational equipment — games, volleyball, croquet, quoits (indoor and 
outdoor) and the like 

Religious and Missionary 

14 Sunday school maintained throughout the year 

15. Sunday school enrollment at least equal to church membership, with an 
average attendance of at least two-thirds of its membership 

16. Definite and regular attempts to bring pupils into church membership, 
and specific instruction in preparation therefor. 

17 Teacher training or normal class regularly provided. 

18 Definite provision for enlistment and training of leaders for church and 
community work other than in Sunday school 

“Matthew, Chaps. 5-7 

“Quoted in Carl C Taylor, Rural Sociology (New York Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1933), pp. 479-81. 
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19. Communicant classes regularly held in preparation for church member- 
ship. 

20. Week-day religious instruction provided 

21 Daily Vacation Bible School held 

22. School of Missions, or systematic Mission Study class regularly held. 

23. The missionary work of the church regularly presented from the pulpit 
and in the Sunday school. 

24 At least one representative in professional Christian service. 

f^mance 

25. The church budget, including both local expenses and benevolences, 
adopted annually by the congregation. 

26 Every-member canvass for weekly offerings made annually on the basis 
of the local and benevolent budget adopted; all church members and 
adherents canvassed; envelope system used 

27. The budget of benevolences either meeting the denominational appor- 
tionment in full or equal to one-third of the current expense budget 
(Interchurch standard 25 per cent). 

28. All current bills paid monthly. 

29 A systematic plan of payments on principal and interest of debt on the 
church property, if any. 

30 Property insured. 

Pastor 

31. A pastor resident within the bounds of the community. 

32 A pastor giving full time to the work of this church. 

33 The pastor receiving a total salary of at least $1,500 a year and free use 
of house (Interchurch figure $1,2^) 

Program 

34 At least one service of worship every Sunday 

35. Regular mkl-wcck services 

36. Church works systematically to extend its parish to limits of com- 
munity 

37. Church works systematically to serve all occupational classes in the 
community and all racial elements which do not have their own Protes- 
tant churches 

38. A definite program setting goals for the year’s work adopted annually 
by the officers and congregation and held steadily before the attention 
of the church 

39. A definite assumption of responsibility with respect to some part of this 
program (as in 38) by at least 52 per cent of the active members. 

40 Systematic evangelism aimed to reach the entire community and every 
class in the community. 

41. A nunimum net membership increase of 10 per cent each year. 

42. Community service a definite part of the church's work, including a 
definite program of community cooperation led by or participated in by 
the church 
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43. Definite organized activities for all the various age and sex groups in 
the congregation and community (as in Young People's Society, Men's 
Brotherhood, Boy Scouts, or similar efforts). 

44 A systematic and cumulative survey of the parish with a view to de- 
termining the church relationships and religious needs of every family, 
and such a mapping of the pansh as will show the relationships of each 
family to local religious institutions together with a continuous and cum- 
ulative study of the social, moral, and economic forces of the community 
with a view to constant adaptation of program to need 

Cooprratton 

45. Cooperation with other churches of the community in a definite program 
for community betterment 

46. Cooperation with state and county interdenominational religious agencies. 

47 Cooperation with local community organizations 

Cooperation with county, state, or national welfare agencies 
Cooperation with local and county agricultural agencies 
Cooperation with denominational boards 



THE PROTOTYPE OF THE POET IN “THE GREAT 
STONE FACE” 

Karl G Pfeiffer 
Assisiani Professon of Hnglish 

The aim of this paper is to show that Hawthorne probably used 
Wordsworth as the prototype of the Poet in “The Great Stone Face.” 
In support of this thesis there is a quantity of evidence, both external 
and internal; and although no detail taken alone is convincing (coinci- 
dence could satisfactorily explain the presence of any one), the mass 
offers fairly convincing proof. In setting it forth, I shall consider first 
the external and secondly the internal evidence. First it will be useful 
to recall the narrative 

The Great Stone Face is a work of nature formed on the side of a 
mountain by immense rocks, which when viewed from a distance re- 
semble the features of a human countenance. A legend which has 
grown up around it foretold that a child would be born, destined to 
become the greatest and noblest personage of his time, whose counte- 
nance in manhood should bear an exact resemblance to the Great Stone 
Face. From the time he was a young boy Ernest has been much im- 
pressed by the prophecy. His greatest hope is that he may live to see 
the man whose countenance resembles the features on the rock. There 
returns to the valley a man who had gone away years before and whose 
features, it is rumored, resemble the Great Stone Face. His name is 
Gathergold, and he has become very rich. He builds an elaborate man- 
sion, and many people see in his face the image of the Great Stone 
Face. But Ernest loiows it is not there Another native son returns 
He had gone away to become a great general Though the people see 
again in Old Blood-and-Thunder the features of the Great Stone Face, 
Ernest knows there is no resemblance. A third man returns. Old Stony 
Phiz had gone away to become an illustrious statesman. Again the 
people hail him as the likeness; again Ernest is disappointed At last 
a poet comes. He has written great poetry, but he has lived among 
poor and mean realities. He alone among the four who have been 
hailed as the resemblance knows that he is not the great and noble per- 
sonage Ernest awaits. At sunset, as had been his custom, Ernest ad- 
dresses a gathering of the neighboring inhabitants. They see that he is 
the likeness of the Great Stone Face. 

The external evidence that Hawthorne probably used Wordsworth 
as the prototype of the Poet consists of four facts, one of which is 
supported by five additional facts 
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1. Hawthorne’s Journals and Notebooks, and the books by his 
son, offer ample evidence of his interest in Wordsworth. In June, 1855, 
during a stay in Kngland, Hawthorne journeyed to the l^ake country. 
Julian Hawthorne’s description of the excursion indicates the esteem 
in which his father held Wordsworth.* Similar references, all compli- 
me^taiy to Wordsworth, arc found in the Notebooks and Journals.^ 

2. Hawthorne’s attitude toward Wordsworth and his attitude 
toward the Poet are similar. He treats both with great respect. 

3. A more important sort of evidence is that Hawthorne knew 
Wordsworth’s poetry well and was in the habit of quoting from it just 
such phrases as he uses to describe his Poet in "The Great Stone Face.” 
During the trip to the Wordsworth country, referred to above, Haw- 
thorne had an enonmter which gives evidence, though somewhat nega- 
tively, that he was familiar with Wordsworth’s poetry. Entering the 
church which contains the poet’s monument, the party met a woman 
who inquired whether they would like to see the monument. They 
talked of Wordsworth: "Ihe woman said that she had known him 
very well, and that he had made some verses on a sister of hers. She 
repeated the first lines, something about a lamb, but neither S — nor I 
remembered them.”* 

That Hawthorne knew Wordsworth’s poetry and was somewhat 
influenced by it has been pointed out by a well-known Hawthorne 
scholar, Randall Stewart. In his edition of the American Notebooks, 
Doctor Stewart points out several Wordsworthian echoes. Of the theme 
of the unfinished DoUiver Romance, he writes: "What Hawthorne 
would have made of The DoUiver Romance, one can only conjecture; 
the Wordsworthian suggestion in the memorandum, that the old man 
when transformed into a child would discover some secret which he had 
lost upon reaching maturity, might or mig^t not have been carried out, 
if he had completed the story.”* 

* JoUan Hawthorne, NathtmUl Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston HooRfaton 

Mifl&i Ca, 1880, II. 65dfi 

* Nathaniel Hawthorne, Complete Works, cd. George Parsons Lathrop (Bos- 
ton; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1S&1904), VIII, 25. This part of the Jonmal is 
omitted from Newton Arvin's edition. 

VIII, 34. The poem may be "The Pet Lamb." (William Wordsworth, 
CoM/lst# Poetieed Works, ed. Andrew J George [Boston : Hooghton Mifflin Co., 




and apropos. 

* Randall Steward cd., The American Notebooks by Naihamel Hawthorne, 
(New Haven: Yale Univershy Press, 1932), p. IxxxviiL Mainr of the Hawthorne 
referenees to Wordsworth are to the "Ode on Intimatioas of Immortality,’* and it 
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The Hawthorne memorandum here referred to contains the words 
"childish eyes.”" Stewart’s footnote to these words reads; "There is a 
suggestion here of the influence of Wordsworth's Ode ' Intimations of 
Immortality**^ 

Another Wordsworthian reference in the American Notebooks, 
which Stewart also footnotes, is important because it is dated 1848, the 
year “The Great Stone Face” was probably written.^ Most of the pas- 
sage IS a somewhat sentimental description of the author’s two child- 
ren It contains this passage: "Julian now falls into a reverie, for a 
little space— his mind seeming far away, lost in reminiscences ; but 
what can they be about? Recollections of a pre-existence ”® Stewart's 
footnote reads ; “Hawthorne probably had in mind Wordsworth's Ode ; 
Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood**^ 
In the same footnote Stewart g^ves further evidence of the Haw- 
thornes’ familiarity with Wordsworth's poetry and Mrs Hawthorne’s 
habit of quoting just such phrases as appear in her husband’s descrip- 
tion of the Poet, The footnote just quoted from continues as follows* 
"Mrs. Hawthorne quotes from this poem in her letters and journals: 
Julian she apostrophizes as ‘Thou eye among the blind!' {Ode, 1. Ill ; 
Memories, p 172) , her husband is 'the light of all our seeing' {Ode, 1. 
152, entry in the notebook for August 30, 1852).”’® 

Dr. Stewart points out one more Wordsworthian similarity. In 
his treatment of Rappaccini (in "Rappaccini’s Daughter”), Hawthorne 
expresses the distrust of the scientist which Wordsworth had given 
voice to in "A Poet's Epitaph ” The scientist is 

One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave” 

In Septimius Felton Hawthorne refers again to these lines.*" 

4. As a final bit of external evidence to support the thesis that 


IS to this poem that many of the references in "The Great Stone Face" are 
applicable 

* Ibid , p Ixxxvii 

*Jhid, p xcvi 

'Elizabeth Lathrop Chandler, A Study of the Sources of the Tales and 
Romances Written by Nathaniel Hawthorne before 1853, "Smith College Studies 
in Modem Languages," Vol VTI, No 4 (July, 1926), 63 Misi Chandler gives 
1848 as the "probable or certain date of composition." {Ibid ) 

• Stewart, op at , p 194. 

•Ibid, p 324 

^Ibtd 

“Wordsworth, op cit , pp 113-114, 11 19-20. 

“ Hawthorne, op, cit,, Xl, 291 
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Wordsworth is the prototype of the poet in “The Great Stone Face*' 
there is this: Two other characters in the story have been identified 
with historical persons. Thus there is a precedent for identification of 
the characters. Says Elizabeth Chandler: “It is generally believed that 
the character of Ernest is Hawthorne's tribute to Emerson.”” Julian 
Hawthorne tells us that the prototype of Old Stony Phiz was Webster.^* 

The internal evidence that Wordsworth is the prototype of the 
poet is of two sorts : ( 1 ) similarities in the themes which Wordsworth 
used and those which Hawthorne ascribes to his poet; (2) similarities 
in diction and phrasing common to Wordsworth's poetry and Haw- 
thorne’s description of his poet. Of these the first are the more striking 
I shall enumerate these first and take them up in the order in which 
they appear in the story. 

5 “Often . did the mountains which had been familiar to him 
in his childhood lift their snowy peaks into the clear atmosphere of his 
poetry."” 

That mountains had been familiar to Wordsworth from childhood 
we know from the Prelude and from the geography of the North 
Country in which he grew up IIis fondness for mountain peaks is 
evident from a number of descriptions of them in the Prelude, The 
following, by no means all, arc perhaps the most famous. Skiddaw/® 
the Alps/^ Helvellyn,” and Snowden,*® 

6. "Neither was the Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet had 
celebrated it in an ode, which was grand enough to have been uttered 
by Its own majestic lips.”” 

Hawthorne’s choice of ode would mean little except that we know 
he was particularly impressed by the "Ode on Intimations of Im- 
mortality.”** 

7 “This man of genius . . had come down from heaven with 
wonderful endowments ”•* 

Not only does this sentence follow the one quoted in point 2 
(which contains the word ode), but also it is a statement of the theme 

“ Chandler, op , p 39 
“ Julian Hawthorne, op, c\t , I, 476-478. 

“Hawthorne, op ext . Ill, 432 

“Wordsworth, op ext. Prelude, Book I, Lines 294-297 
Bk. Vt 11 621-640 
“/6fd, Bk Vin, 11 1-17 
Bk. XIV, 11 1-62 
"Hawthorne, op cit , III, 432. 

“ See points 15, 16, 17, below, and point 3, above 
“Hawthorne, op cit , III, 432, 
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of the "Ode on Intimations of Immortality/' although Hawthorne does 
not develop the theme as Wordsworth does. 

8. "If he sang of a mountain 

Descriptions of mountains are mentioned above. Two poems 
wherein Wordsworth sang of mountains arc "Yes, It Was a Mountain 
Echo"” and "To — , on Her First Ascent of Helvcllyn,"” 

9. "If his theme were a lovely lake . . . 

Brief descriptions of lakes are common in Wordsworth's poetry. 
They are especially notable because Wordsworth attributed to them, as 
well as to other forms of nature, special powers. In "To a Highland 
Girl" the sight of the girl, the cabin, the lake, and the waterfall is 
one which, having been seen, will remain always in the poet’s inner 
eye,** Thus the description of the lake is more than prettified descrip- 
tion and has a philosophical significance likely to impress such a care- 
ful reader as Hawthorne. A famous Wordsworthian description of a 
lake appears in the first part of the Prelude.^ It is interesting too be- 
cause it includes a description of a mountain : beyond the lake "a huge 
peak upreared its head/'** 

10. "If he sang of a mountain, the eyes of all mankind beheld 
a mightier grandeur reposing on its breast, or soaring to its summit, 
than had before been seen there. If his thame were a lovely lake, a 
celestial smile had now been thrown over it, to gkam forever on its 
surface."** 

This passage as a whole can be interpreted as a tribute to Words- 
worth's success in accomplishing the purpose which he set for himself 
in the Preface to the Lyrical Balladsi t.e., to tear the film of familiarity 
from common things and to throw over them a certain coloring of the 
imagination, 'This purpose is implicit in most of Wordsworth's poetry ; 
the theory of it is perhaps most explicitly stated hy Coleridge in a well- 
known passage in Biograptna Literaria^^ 

In addition to being a statement of what Wordsworth tried to do 
in poetry, the hnes quoted in point 10 recall the theme and diction 


** Wordiworth, op. cii , pp. 345-346. 

-/Wd, p. SS6t 

"Hawthorne, op, rit. III, 432. 

" Wordaworth, op. cit„ pp. 297-298. 

"/Wd., Prolude, Bk. I, n. 3S7-39a 
»/M., IL 378-380. 

"Hawthorne, op. cit., IH, 432. 

"Ssmnel Tarior Colerid^ Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawerots, 2 volt. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Prett, 1907). II, 5-6i. 
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of one of Wordsworth's poems, the "Elegiac Stanzas Suggested by a 
Hcture of Peele Castle." Had he described Peele Castle when he was 
young, Wordsworth tells us, he would have added 

the gleam. 

The hght that never was, on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream;** 

and he would have placed the castle 

Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ** 

11. "If it [ie., the poet's theme] were the vast old sea, even the 
deep immensity of its dread bosom seemed to swell the higher, as if 
moved by the emotions of the song."^^ 

This has several parallels to Wordsworth. First, like the passage 
quoted in point 10, which it follows, it can be interpreted as a 
tribute to Wordsworth’s power to tear away the veil of familiarity and 
enable us to see with new power. Second, not only has Wordsworth 
described such a sea as Hawthorne refers to here, but he has done so in 
words not unlike these. In "The World Is Too Much with Us" this line 
appears : "The sea that bares her bosom to the moon."*® Another well- 
known Wordsworthian description of the sea appears in the sonnet to 
Caroline, "It Is a Beauteous Evening.”** Third, the word immensity 
occurs in the "Ode on Intimations of Immortality,"*^ which we know 
Hawthorne knew well and quoted from.** If the passages quoted in 
points 6 and 7, above, are allowed as Wordsworthian references, the 
presence of another echo from the Ode may have added weight. 

12. "Thus the world assumed another and a better aspect from 
the hour that the poet blessed it with his happy eyes. The Creator had 
bestowed him, as the last best touch to his own handiwork. Creation 
was not hnished till the poet came to interpret, and so complete it."** 

Two significant Wordsworthian ideas are present in this passage. 
One is that the mind half perceives and half creates, and that the re- 
sultant perception is the product of both processes. The other is that 
a poet, being a man endowed with a high degree of sensibility, is the 
one who has the greatest power to perceive and create. This idea is 

* Wordsworth, op, at , pp. 325-J26^ 11 14-15 
■/hW., L 19. 

** Hawthorne, op, at,» HI, 432L 
“Wordsworth, op, at,, p. 349, 1. 5. 

"/bid,, n. 2^ 

"Ibid,, pp, 353-3% 1. 110. 

"See point 3^ above. 

" Hawthorne, op. cit , III, 432-433. 
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expressed in the Preface to the Lyrical BaUads, where a poet is de- 
scribed as '*a man . . . endowed with more lively sensibility . . . and 
a more comprehensive soul, than are supposed to be common among 
mankind ; a man . . . delighting to contemplate , . . volitions and pas- 
sions as manifested m the goings-on of the Universe, and habitually 
impelled to create them where he does not find them 

The first idea is clearly expressed m at least two places: *‘Lines 
Composed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey” and the Preface to the 
1814 edition of the lixcurston The italicized words express the idea: 


Therefore am I sUU 

A lover of the meadows and the woods. 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth, of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create. 
And what fercewe*^ 

and 


while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external IVorld 
Is fitted — and how exquisitelyt too — 

The external World is fitted to the Mwd , 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can It be called) which they ivith blended might 

Accomplish ** 

13 "'Phe effect was no less high and beautiful, when his human 
brethren were the subject of his verse 

That love of nature leads to love of man is another fundamental 
tenet in Wordsworth’s philosophy It is the sub-title and theme of 
Book VIII of the Prelude, That Wordsworth’s poetry deals with man 
as well as nature is obvious. In Book XllI of the Prelude Wordsworth 
tells how man shall be the subject of his verse 

thus haply shall 1 teach, 

Inspire, through unadulterated cars 

Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope, — my theme 

No other than the very heart of man. 


• Wordsworth, op cit , pp 793-794 
*'Ibid, p 92, 11 102-107 

^Ibtd, p 231, II 815-824, These lines are from a passage which, us a Pros- 
pectus, originally appeared as part of the Preface to the 1814 edition of the 
Excursion They were later incorporated into the Recluse So important is this 
idea to Wordsworth that he says of it "this is our high argument" (Ibtd , 1 


Hawthorne, op at. III, 433 
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As fou9td among the best of those who live — 

Not unexalted by rdigious faith. 

Not uninformed by books, good books, though few — 

In Nature's presence** 

14. "The man or woman, sordid with the common dust of life, 
who crossed his daily path, and the little child who played in it, were 
glorified if he beheld them in his mood of poetic faith.**^° 

Wordsworth's Michael and the Iccch-galherer are examples of the 
common man glonhed m poetry ; Margaret in Book I of the Excurs%on 
of the woman; the child in the "Ode on Intimations of Immortality” 
of the child. A passage wherein the poet glorifies the obscure and lowly 
men and women who cross his path appears in Book XIII of the 
Prelude, lines 160-185 

15. “He showed the golden links of the great chain that inter- 
twined them with an angelic kindred ; he brought out the hidden traits 
of a celestial birth that made them worthy of such kin.”** 

The link between man and heaven is an idea clearly expressed in 
the “Ode on Intimations of Immortality ” 

In addition to these similarities in theme, there are three similari- 
ties in phrasing. One of these is in the passage last quoted 

16 “celestial birth.” Cf. “Ode on Intimations of Immortality.”*' 

17. “celestial smile.”** Cf. “Ode on Intimations of Immortality.” 

18. “amid the bustle and the dm of cities.”*® Cf "Tintem Abbey” ' 

and ’mid the dm 
Of towns and cities" 

19. The last bit of internal evidence is this No sentence from the 
description of the Poet is inapplicable to Wordsworth. The sentences 
quoted above are consecutive, and none is omitted which appears in 
“The Great Stone Face ” Perhaps any one of the similarities pointed 
out above could be discovered in the work of most other poets; it is 
in mass, not individually, that they are impressive. 

Thus it seems not unlikely that Hawthorne had Wordsworth in 
mind when he drew the character of the Poet. That he intended the 


"Wordsworth, op at. Prelude, Bk XITT, 11 238-245 
" Hawthorne, op cii,. III, 433 

*' Wordsworth, op nt , p 353, 1 4 
•Hawthorne, op cit , HI, 433 See point 10, above 
• Ibid 

"Word* worth, op m/ , p 91, 11 2S-26 
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Poet to be recognized as such is less likely ; if he did, he failed lament- 
ably. That he was interested in the character is suggested by the fact 
that he gave more space to sketching him than he did to Gathergold, 
Old Blood-and-Thunder, or Old Stony Phiz, who are parallel charac- 
ters and have the same function in the plot. 

It would be an interesting but dangerous form of speculation to 
hypothesize Hawthorne's judgment of his contemporary from this 
sketch, but it is more fascinating than profitable. The exigencies of 
plot no doubt affected the drawing of the character. The fact that, 
although he probably had Wordsworth in mind, he did not make 
Wordsworth clearly recognizable suggests that Wordsworth supplied 
only the basis of the character, which Hawthorne altered to suit his 
purpose in the story. Had Hawthorne really wished to express an 
opinion of Wordsworth, he would have chosen less esoteric means of 
domg It. Nevertheless, the probability that the American writer used 
his English contemporary as a prototype, added to the minor Words- 
worthian influences which Randall Stewart has pointed out, suggests 
that Wordsworth may have exercised a greater influence on Hawthorne 
than has so far been recognized. It suggests too that the extent and 
the nature of the influence of English romanticism upon American 
romanticism are still largely undetermined. 



DUB IN THE MIDDLE ENGLISH ROMANCES 


Robert W. Ackerman 
Instructor ui English 


When Shakespeare’s Queen Margaret commands her consort to 
knight their eldest son — 

Yon promised knighthood to our forward son 
Unsheathe your sword, and dub him presently — 

and when Sir Toby lists the brave qualifications of Sir Andrew — 
He is knight, dubbed with unhatched rapier — 
both use the word dub m its conventional sense Dub, of course, may 
refer to the ritual of knightmg as a whole, but, when indicating a spe- 
cific act of the ceremony, it has consistently been understood to denote 
a sword tap on the shoulder of the kneeling candidate. It is so defined 
in the Oxford English Dictionary,^ and it is so employed in connection 
with the knighting ritual of the present day.* To dub, m short, is re- 
garded as being exactly synon3rmous with ’’to give the accolade.*’ 

Nevertheless, an inquiry into the semasiology of dub not only 
reveals meanings which are at variance with the definition just cited, 
but also throws light on one phase of the knighting ceremony of the 
Middle Ages.* 

Dub occurs in the Romance languages and in Old Norse, but its 
origin is conjectural. Meller’s suggestion that the French form adouber 
is related to espouser because the knight became, in effect, the spouse 
of chivalry may be disregarded.* Meyer-Lubke lists the etymons under 
a hypothetical Latin verb addubbare which, he suggests, is of Germanic 
provenience.® The theory that the word is ultimately Germanic is also 


* **To confer the rank of knighthood by the ceremony of sinking the shoulder 
with the sword.” Sv dub. 

'For a brief discussion of the modem ceremony, see George G Coulton, 
"Kn^thood,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed, XlIT, 432. 

*The most complete discussion of the histoncad knighting is to be found in 
Uon Gautier’s La chevalerie, 3rd ed. (Pans, 1W5), Copters VII-VIII Neither 
here nor in such other works as that of Alwin Schultz (Dor hSfische Lebtn sur 
Ztit dor Minnt^mgtr, Znd ed., Leipzig, 1889), however, is there a satisfactory 
treatment of the phase of the knighting ritual to whidi "dub” most often ap- 
dicf— namely, the aooolade. The present investigation of the significance of 
Middle English dtib is meant to supply that dendency, and also to dev the 
ground for an extended discussion of the whole knif^ting ceremony in the 
l^ng Ufh romances. 

* Walter Gifford Metier, A Knighfs Life in the Days of Chivalry (London, 
1924), p. 67. 

‘Wffiielm Meyer-Lubke, Romanisekes etymologisches IVSrterbuck (Heidel- 
berg, 1924), S.V. addubbare. 
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supported by Wartburg, who gives Old Low I'rankish dubban as a 
probable original form.* 

The basic meaning of dub seems to be "to dress/’ "to equip/’ or 
‘*to adorn/' cind it is often so used in Old French : 

Paicn s*adobent d'osbers sarrazmcis/ 

A substantive adous, referring mainly to arms or military equipment, 
also occurs in Old French : 

De chevaliers a grant tnaisnie, 

Dc vallc ct de damoisiaus, 

Qui bervent pour adous noviaus* 

Several specialized meanings came to be attached to adouber^ 
but, because the early ritual of knighting consisted almost solely of the 
arming of the candidate, the word was most frequently associated with 
the knightly ordination.^* Even when the ceremony became more elab- 
orate, the verb adouber continued to designate not only the specific act 
of presenting the squire with arms, or girding him with the sword, but 
also the entire process of knighting ** 

One of the important ceremonial acts which was added to the 
investment with arms at an early date, perhaps m the eleventh century, 
was the colec or accolade, originally a neck blow delivered with hand or 
fist.** The French expression designating the act of delivering the 

•Walthcr \cm Wartburg, Framostsches etymologise he s Worterbuch (Bonn, 
1928 sv dubban 

^ La Chanson de Roland, ed T. Atkinson Jenkins (Boston, 1924), v 994 

^Amadas et Ydotne, cd J K Reinhard, **Lea classiqucs frai^is du moyen 
age," U (Pans, 1926), vv 160-62 F<jr other occurrences, sec Frid^ric Godc- 
froy, DicUonnatre de Vancienne longue franeatse, Nouveau Tirage (Pans, 1937), 
sv adoub 

•Godefroy {lot ci( ) lists such meanings as “panser," “tanner," “arranger," 
and "mettre cn itat ” 

**“Die Hauptsachc war, dass der junge Mann mit dem Schwerte umgurtct 
wurde " Schultz, op ctl., p 182. Historians of chivalry agree that the ceremonial 
arming of the candidate for knighthood is a development of the maturity rite 
used by ancient Germanic tribes Sec (icorge G Coulton, The Mediaeval Scene 
(New York, 1931), pp 57 fi. ; H. O Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, 4lh cd (New 
York, 1925), T, 538 ff , Gautier, op, cti , Chapter VII, and E. J Jacobs, "The 
Beginnings of Medieval Chivalry," in Chivalry, ed. E Prestage (London, 1928), 
pp 37-55 

” For occurrences of the word in the general sense of “to create a knight," see 
Godefroy, op at. sv adouber 

“ It would seem that the neck blow was not originally a part of the Germanic 
maturity rile Nevertheless, it is described as an act of the ritual of knighting in 
twelfth century chansons de geste, and it later developed into the culminating 
step of the ceremony (Taylor, op at, 1, 543) According to one theory the 
neck blow developed from an anaent Roman custom of striking a slave upon 
freeing him This blow was called the alapa, a term which, according to Du Cange, 
is used by mediaeval writers in referring to the accolade of the kni^t Glossartutn 
mediae et inftmae Latinitatis, cd GAL Hcnschcl (Paris, 1840-50), s,v alapa. 
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colie is usually "donner la col^" ; never is adouber used in this sense. 
The hand blow is clearly described in passages like the following as 
the conclusion of the knighting: 

Quant chilz ot bicn la tieste armee 
Richars li a chainte Tespee^ 
le diestre esporon li caucha 
Ht puis sa main diestre haucha 
Se li donne une grant colee 

In the above description, it is to be noted, the accolade follows invest- 
ment with sword and spurs as an additional act Lt does not take the 
place of the true adoubement. 

In the earlier Old French romances, the colee seems invariably to 
have consisted of a hand or fist blow,** but later — in the twelfth cen- 
tury, according to Leon Gautier — a sword tap liegan to supplant the 
blow with the hand.^® And, in the simplified ceremony of modem times, 
the act of girding on the sword, once *'dic Hauptsache,” has vanished 
entirely, so that the tap with the flat of the sword blade is left as the 
principal step.*® 

Dub seems to have come into Middle English through the Old 
French. The general meaning of “to dress’* is represented in The Wars 
of Alexander : 

He [Alexander] gasc a-gayne to de-grece vp to be gilt trone, 

Dobbed in his dtademe & di3t as bc-fore 

In the Cursor Mundi, ladies are admonished because of their pride in 
fine clothing — “And studis hu to dub’’*® — and other clear occurrences 
of the sense of “to clothe” are to be found in Caxton’s Recuycll of the 
Historyes of Troye*® In passages such as these, dub could mean “to 
dress" only in the sense of “to don one’s day clothing.” Here there is 
no possibility of construing the word as a reference to the act of put- 

Richard It Btaus, vv S14S-50 Quoted in Schultz, op at, p 185 

“‘*Es wird bald angegeben, dass dcr Schlag mit dcr Hand, und zwar der 
rechten. gefuhrt wird, bald untcrhlcibt dies Vom Schwerte hicrbei gamichl die 
Rede’* Karl Treis, Die Pormalttaten des Ritterschlags in der aitfransSstseken 
Epxkf Dissertation, Fncdnch-Wilhclins Univcrsitat zu Berlin (Berlin, 1887), p 97. 

“ Gautier, op c%t , pp 2^-83 

“ See Coulton, "Knighthood," Uncyclopaedta Brttanmca, 14th ed , XIII, 432. 

"Ed Walter W Skeat, HETSHS. XLVII (1886), vv 3446-47 

-Ed Richard Morris, HBTS, LVIl, LIX, LXII, LXVI, LXVIIT, LXIX, 
Cl (1877, 1878v 1892), v 28014 

^The Recuyell of the Hutoryes of Troye, cd H Oskar Sommer (London, 
1894), pp 192 and 431 For other occurrences in Middle English, see the Oxford 
English Dictionary, s v dub Other meanings, having noth mg to do with the 
creation of a knight, arc also recorded in the OHD For example, the word has 
been used in angling to describe the making of an artiflcial fly 
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ting on armor, or to the ritual of knighting. 

In view of the fact that Engliahmen foUowed closely both the pat- 
tern and vocabulary of French chivalry, one is not surprised to find 
the English duh also used in connection with the knighting. An early 
example is to be found in a famous passage in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle under the date 1085; 

he dubbade his sunu Hcnric to ndcre baere,** 

Here the term seems to be the equivalent of ^*to create" a knight, as it 
often IS in Old French. The same meaning also occurs very frequently 
in the English romances : 

Mi-self shal dubbe him to knith, 

For-bi bat he is so with " 

Bote to armure bry 5 t wol y me ta 
ffor by. sire ^yng, now pray y be, 
dobbe me kny 5 t, par charite ** 

An expression occurring in many Middle English poems is "to dub 
with the sword" : 

Ubbe dubbede him to knith 
With a swerd ful swibe bnth “ 

Sometimes the sword is called by its proper name : 

Nyne monethes es gon aryghte 
Sen I with Cursu was dobbide knighte 
My golde brayden brande ** 

In the above passages, the significance of duh is difficult to ascertain 
because of the paucity of details. One who has the conventional def- 
inition in mind is inclined to interpret the word as indicating a cere- 
mony consisting merely of a sword tap. On the other hand, it was not 
until after the period of the romances that the sword tap assumed 
sufficient importance to be mentioned as the sole or principal act of a 
knighting. Thus it is entirely possible that "to dub with the sword” 
should here be taken to mean "to clothe” or "to gird” with the sword, 

”£d. Earle and Plummer (Oxford, 1889), I, 216-17. 

The Lay of Haveiok, ed. Walter W. Stoat, ERTSBS, IV (1868), w. 2042- 

■Tto Se^t or BatayU of Troye, ed, Mary Eltzalictb Bamide, EBTS, 
CUCXII (1^), Lincoln’s Inn MS, w. 1303-05. 

^Haveiok, ed at. w. 2314-15. Very similar statements occur in Bernes of 
Hamtow^ ed Eugen Kdlbhig, EETSBS, XLV, XLVIII, LXV (1885, 18ttL ISM), 
w. 969-75 ; Libeaus Desconus, in The Percy Polio Manuscript, cmL Jotm W. Hales 
and Frederidc I. FuniivaU (London, 1867-68), 11, 404-09, w. 87-90: Horn, 

ed. Joseph Hafl (Oxford, 1901), Cambridge ^S. w. 499-500; aM Duke Row- 
lands and Str OltneU, ed. Sidn» Hcrrtage, BBTSBS, XXXV (1880), w. 140-41. 

** Duke Rowlands and Sir Ottuell, ed cit , vv. 139-41 
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m which case dub would have its original significance. 

In Old French, as has already been stated, the accolade, whether 
delivered with hand or sword, is called the colie. In Middle English, 
however, that act is generally indicated by dub, although certain other 
expressicms, including a form of the word colie, are occasionally to be 
found.** Thus, in Lovelich’s Merlin, the culmination of the elaborate 
ceremony marking the ordination of Gawain, his three brothers, and a 
number of other youths is described in these terms : 

Ryht jn the Nekke thanne dubbed hym he [Arthur], 

And bad hym a worthy knyht to be.** 

Sagramore's accolade, occurring a few lines later, is similarly described : 

Sethen jn the Kckke kyng Arthour him amot ” 

In this plural adoubement it is unlikely that Arthur is meant by the 
poet to have had a sword in his hand when delivering the neck blows. 
Arthur’s sword, '"calybrond,” is stated in the immediately preceding 
passage (vv. 25753-60) to have been girt about Gawain’s waist. The 
other candidates had been supplied with precious swords by Merlin. 
Since the King’s own sword had been bestowed upon Gawain, and 
since there is no hint that Arthur retrieved Excalibur or that he used 
any other sword, one may be justified in concluding that the colies 
were delivered with hand or fist. It is highly improbable that he should 
have administered the colie to all the candidates with a sword which 
he had already given permanently to one of them, or that he should 
have unsheathed the sword of each candidate, given the accolade, and 
returned the weapon — all without mention by the poet. The interpre- 
tation that the blow was not given with the sword in the above instance 
is considerably strengthened by the testimony of Sir Gilbert Hay to the 
effect that the hand blow was known in Britain in the mid-fifteenth 
century: 

And than suld the squicr hald up his handis to heuyn, and his eyne to the 
hifSit; and his hert to God, qrttand on his kneis, md thare sold the prince 
have the suerd redy of honour, gyle with gold, and belt it about his ssrdis, 
in takeuyng of chastitec, justice and cheritee, and thare the knycht suld 

**Idet diMuised as a man, receives the "necke stroke of knyidithood** from 
the emperor jHuo n of Burdeux, ^ S. L. Lee, BBTSBS, XL, XLI, XLllI, L 
11882, 1^ 1^ 188^, p. 712) ; King Philip, when knitting Alexander, gives 
hhn ^e tale aryght" CLyfe of Aluemnder, in Metrical Romances, ed. Hairy 
Weber [EdinburghT 1610], 1, 1-327, v. 815) : and Prince Horn is another hero 
who, having been girt with the sword and supplied with spurs. Is *'smot a Utel 
^ kSW Hoiuac (king Honied, ett, Cambridge MS, v. 503, Harleian MS, 
V. ‘w, and Oxford MS. v. 523. For the infrequent occurrences of ME colce, 
see OBD, s. v. colec. 

"LowOeWt MtrHn, ed. Eniert Kodi, BBTSBS, XCIII. CXII, and o. •. 
CUCUV 1932), w. 2S?61^ 
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outher geve him a strake with his hand, or with a drawin suerd, in the nek, 
to think on the poyntis and defend his dewitcis” 

That IS, in view of the fact that this early form of the colie was still 
known, and perhaps used, in England as late as the fifteenth century, 
it IS the more likely that it should be represented in such romances as 
Lovelich’s Merlin. 

Somewhat the same type of description is to be found in The 
Foure Sonnes of Aymon ** At the same time, it must be acknowledged 
that the accounts of the hand blow in the Middle Enghsh romances 
are less clear and of less frequent occurrence than those in the French 
romances, such as Rtchars le Bxaus, from which a passage is quoted 
above. 

In still other chivalnc tales, however, dub appears to denote the 
later form of the colic : 

Thcnne had ihe kynge gret joye, and dressyng hym to sytte vp, and toke 
the swerde by the pomel that Uryan toke hym, and therwith dowbed hym 
knyght ■ 

Since the lord conferring the honor is here described as holding by 
the pommel the sword which has just been girt about Uryan’s waist, 
It IS scarcely to be doubted that the act indicated by "dowbed" is the 
sword tap The sword tap is also depicted in the following passage 
from Huon of Bur deux, although the word dub not employed . 

. . . the damoysell gyrtc aboute hym his sworde / then the kyngc drewe it 
out of the shethe and therwith made hym knyght*' 

In most romance references to the colie, it is impossible to deter- 
mine, because of the absence of details, whether the fist blow or sword 
tap is meant. The foregoing passages are sufficiently explicit, however, 
to indicate that dub is used in several distinct meanings. That is, dub 
not only carries the general and specific meanings attached to French 
adouber, but it seems also to have absorbed the signification of the 
expression "donner la col^." Such a confusion could very understand- 
ably have come about through faulty translations in a period when 
French was rapidly drbpping out of general use in England. 

In short, m addition to the conventionally accepted meanings of 
(1) to create a knight and (2) to give the accolade with the sword, 
then, Middle Enghsh dub sometimes signifies (3) to give the accolade 
with the hand or list, and also, in all probability, (4) to invest with 
the sword. 

^The Buke of Knychthede, cd J H. Stevenson, Scottish Text Society, LXII 
(1914), p 43. 

"Ed Octavia Richardson. FUTSHS, XLIV, XLV (1885). p 31 
^Melustne, ed. A. K. Donald, GBTSBS, LXVIII (1895), p 753 
*'Huon of Burdeux, ed at., p 635 



THE POPULARITY OF THE MOURNING BRIDE IN THE 
LONDON THEATERS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Emmett L. Aveky 
Asjtstani Professor of Bngttsh 

In his study of the life and works of William Congreve, D. Crane 
Taylor has ventured the speculation that if the "complete stage history 
[of The Mourning Bridc\ could be traced for the century following 
its appearance, the number of performances would undoubtedly exceed 
that of any tragedy outside of Shakespeare."^ He also refers to the 
"enormous popularity of the tragedy."^ and in the same chapter com* 
ments upon its fame. "No tragedy, not even the popular dramas of 
Nicholas Rowe in the next two decades, held the stage so consistently 
as The Mourning Bride 

It IS true that Congreve's tragedy was one of the stage favorites for 
a considerable portion of the eighteenth century. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Taylor’s zeal in its behalf has led him to place it far above its actual 
rank among the non^ Shakespearean tragedies in the London playhouses 
of that century. If one accepts Mr Taylor's use of the number of 
performances as a criterion of its vogue, a count of the offerings of 
the leading tragedies (except those of Shakespeare or alterations of 
Shakespeare's tragedies) from 1702 to the retirement of David Garrick 
in 1776^ reveals that The Mourning Bride not only was not the leading 
tragedy but was not among the first five: 


Tragedy 

Number of Perform 

The Orphan 

314 

Tamerlane 

282 

Jane Shore 

279 

Oroonoko 

272 

Venice Preserved 

269 

The Fair Penitent 

261 

Cato 

226 

The Mourning Bnde 

205 


^IVdltam Congreve (Oxford Unuersity Press, 1931), p 94 
•Jbtd, p 95 "/fnd. p. 102. 

* Because it is impossible to determine the daily schedules of the London 
theaters accurately before the appearance of theatrical advertisements in the 
Daily C our ant in 1702. that date has been chosen for the beginning of this survey 
When Garrick retired in 1776 many of the plays first produced in the late seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth centuries had run their course of popularity, and since 
there were only thirty-three offennga oi The Mourning Bnde Itetwcen the season 
of 1776-77 and the end of the century, it is clear that carrying the data to 1800 
could not raise Congreve’s play to first place Finally, although it is difhcuit to 
make a completely accurate count of all the presentations of any play, since 
advertised performances arc not always actual ones, an endeavor has be^ made 
to include every performance of tbese plays in the winter and summer seasons 
of the London theaters, but presentations at Greenwich, Richmond or Bartholo- 
mew Fair are not mduded 
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The Distrest Mother 

186 

The London Merchant 

179 

The Unhappy Favourite 

157 

All for Love 

no 


Inasmuch as not all of these plays were produced before the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century, their relative popularity, if determined 
by the average number of presentations during the years they were in 
t^ repertory, will differ from that indicated by the totals for each play. 
On that basis both The Distrest Mother and The London MerchasU 
would rise above Congreve's tragedy ; and since The London MerchasU 
was not produced until 1731, its frequency of performance averages 
higher than that of any other play except Jane Shore and The Orphan* 
On the other hand, it is possible that Tamerlane was not so genuinely 
popular with the audiences as its rank would imply, for, especially in 
the second half of the century, it was customarily offered at both Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden on November 4 (often on November 5 also), 
but only rarely at any other time in the year. Thus its appearance on 
the stage appears to be due more to the custom of acting it on the 
anniversary of the birthday of King William III than to any very genu- 
ine appeal One may also speculate that The Unhappy Favorite might 
have been as popular in the second half of the century as in the first 
if it had not had competition from two new versions of the same 
story — The Earl of Essex by Henry Jones, and The Earl of Essex by 
Henry Brooke. 

In contrast to Mr. Taylor's belief that "not even the pc^mlar 
dramas of Nicholas Rowe" held the stage so steadily as The Mourn- 
ing Bride, it is apparent that Rowe is the only playwri|^t represented 
in the list by as many as three plays and that all three exceed Cm- 
greve’s tragedy in number of performances. Otway is the only other 
author with more than one tragedy among the first twelve. In fact, 
there was no decade in the first seventy-five years of the ei^teenth 
century during which The Mourning Bride was, in terms of the cumu- 
lative total of performances, the leading tragedy on the stage. Never- 
theless, it had two periods of omsiderable popularity. A major revival 
in the theater in (Woodman’s Fields late in 1731 gave it new life for 
several years; again, in the winter of 1750, when Garrick made his 
first appearance as Osmyn, it received an impetus which lasted for 
several years. To deny it first place is not to deny its popularity, yet 
it clearly did not hold the stage so consistently as did smne other 
tragedies. 



EDUCATION INI ALASKA' 

William K. Keller 

The first school in Alaska was established in 1785 by Gregor 
Shelikof, a fur trader. The first governmental recognition of the need 
for education in the new country was given when Catherine IT, Em- 
press of Russia, dispatched missionaries to the territory in 1793 In 
1821 the new charter granted to the Russian- American Company by 
the Imperial Russian Government made it mandatory that the company 
establish and maintain schools for children at its own expense. Thus 
began the process of education in Alaska. Though many schools were 
estabhshed under the Russian regime, they were usually short lived and 
ineffective. 

The transfer of the territory to the United States in 1867 was fol- 
lowed by seventeen years of neglect, during which only one attempt 
was made to establish a school. This resulted in failure. From 1884 
to 1896 the principal educational efforts were carried on by the mission 
schools with the aid of governmental subsidies. Not until the discovery 
of gold brought an influx of white population were senous efforts 
made to care adequately for the educational needs. After the turn of 
the century the education of the natives was definitely established as 
a duty of the Federal government, and the duty of educating the white 
children and '^children of mixed blood leading a civilized life” was 
given to the people of the territory. The two school systems which 
now exist are entirely separate. They are under the control of two 
entirely separate departments of government' the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior, and the territorial govern- 
ment of Alaska, respectively 

Examination of the two school systems indicates a wide divergence 
of objectives. The native schools are community centers where eco- 
nomic, medical, social, and vocational activities for adults and children 
are carried on. The territorial schools are, for the most part, narrowly 
academic, emphasizing preparation for entrance to college. Little op- 
portunity is given the natives to prepare for other than vocational pur- 
suits. Practically no opportunity is offered white children to prepare 
for vocations. Both systems hold extremely narrow conceptions of the 
purposes of education. 

' Abstract of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree Doctor of Education, State College of Washington (1941) 
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Educationally the natives appear to be making about the same 
progress as do the native children in the Philippine Islands, or as do 
the native and Indian children in the Fiji Islands. The white children 
who attend schools in the incorporated cities in Alaska appear to have 
some advantages over children of the same age groups in the United 
States proper — with the result that, in the former, the school mortality 
is lower, and a much greater proportion of the high school graduates 
continue education in institutions of higher learning. Little is done for 
the white children and the mixed-blood children who attend the rural 
schools of the territorial system, and they drop out of schools at a very 
early age, often before securing even a working knowledge of reading 
and writing. 

Unfortunately, authoritarianism rules in both school systems to an 
extent that is hardly in keeping with American school traditions. Both 
systems show lack of adjustment of the schools to community needs. 
Civic pride in the schools and civic responsibility for their welfare are 
generally non-existent outside of the incorporated cities. Education in 
Alaska has become another victim of bureaucratic government. In 
order to restore the lost values educational objectives must be re- 
oriented; equal educational opportunities must be provided for all 
children irrespective of race or place of residence; the trend toward 
authoritarianism must be reversed and democratic procedures and atti- 
tudes substituted if the schools arc to fulfill their proper functions in 
the communities. 



FACTORS IN THE OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
OF male youth in WHITMAN COUNTY, 
WASHINGTON" 

Don J. Bogue 

Sometime Research Fellow in Sociology, and 
H. Ashley Weeks 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 

PROBLEM AND PURPOSE 

Perhaps no social issue has received more widespread attention 
during the depression years of the 1930's than the problem of the un- 
employed, under-employed, and “mal-employed” youth.* Since the 
depression numerous surveys have been undertaken by colleges and 
universities, governmental departments, and private agencies with the 
hope of finding out the facts regarding the youth problem.* Not only 
have youth in general been the object of study, but the occupational 
and social problems of rural youth have been given special attention/ 
Rural youth have been singled out for special study because during the 
depression the curtailment of production and the declme of trade made 
it almost impossible for them to secure employment in the cities. Large 
numbers were forced to remain on the farm or in villages, often as 
unpaid assistants to their parents.* This ^*piling up" of rural youth 
was one of the major problems which grew out of the depression. 

' The authors are deeply ffrateful to Dr Fred R. Yoder, Department of 
Soaology, for generous assistance in various aspects of this study 

*In accordance with general practice, 16 and 24 arc here used as the lower 
and the upper age limits of "youth " 

* Some of the most significant of these studies may be found in Louise A 
Mencfec and M. M Chambers, American Youth An Annotated Bibliography 
(Wa^hlngtoiL D. C The American Youth Commission, American Council on 
Education, 1^), pp. 351-403. Particularly significant among the studies con- 
ducted by governmental agencies arc three Works Progress Administration mono- 
gnphs — Bruce L Melvin and ^na N Smith, Rural Youth : Their Situation and 
Prospect, WPA Research Monograph No. XV (1938) , Bruce L Melvin, Rural 
Youth on Relief, WPA Research Monograph No XI (1937) ; and Bruce L Mel- 
vin and Elna N. Smith, Youth tn Agruultural Villages, WPA Research Mono- 
graph No. XXI (1940) In addition, the following are noteworthy. Youth 
Community Surveys, United States Office of Education, Bulletin No 18-Vl 
(19%) : Itoold M Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washmgton, D C * American 
Youth Commission, 19%) An excellent popular presenUtion of the youth 
problem is found in Maxwell S Stewart, Youth in the World Today (New 
York Public Affairs Pamphlets. Inc., 1940) 

*The demographic and technolomcal forces m the youth situation are ex- 
cellently summarized by Melvin and Smith, Rural Youth Thexr Situation and 
Prospect, "Summary," pp xili-xvi 
•/bid. 
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These studies of youth have attempted, primarily, to describe the 
general occupational and social situation of this group. They have 
shown that a youth problem exists, to what extent it exists, and in 
what form it exists The studies were descriptive of the conditions 
existing in a given time and place. 

With these descriptive studies as a background, researchers can 
concentrate on special aspects of the youth problem. Although the 
surveys show that fewer rural youth are securing jobs, some are doing 
so. The present study attempts to find some of the factors which may 
be associated with the kind of occupations youth enter Do the family 
background and other social experiences help to place youth in their 
occupations^ If so, what are these experiences^ 

Purpose of the Study The present study undertook to answer the 
question: ‘‘Why do rural youth enter the occupations they do?" At 
least a partial answer was obtained by examining twenty- four factors 
in the social background of youth in relation to the occupation they 
entered These twenty- four factors selected for study are: 

Occupation of father 
Previous occupation of father 
Previous occupation of mother 

Occupational status of father (gainfully employed, unemployed, retired, 
deceased, pensioned) 

Size of family income 

Education of father 

Education of mother 

Size of high school town 

Size of high school attended 

Length of residence in Whitman County 

Type of parental aid in entering an occupation 

Amount of parental aid in entering an occupation 

Ownership or tenancy of farm by father (if a farmer) 

Size of father’s farm (if a farmer) 

Completion of high school 

High school course taken by youth 

Part-time employment in high school years 

Intelligence quotient 

High school grade average 

Age of youth at graduation from high school 

First job out of high school 

Migration of youth to large cities (population 10,000 or more) to secure 
employment 

Type of education youth received after leaving high school 
Time spent in further education after leaving high school 
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REGION AND METHOD 

Whitman County was selected as the “laboratory” for this study. 
It is not difficult to find evidence that the youth reared in the “Palouse 
Country” of eastern Washington have experienced the same occupa- 
tional difficulties faced by rural young people in other parts of the 
nation. The major portion of the farm land in this part of eastern 
Washington south of Spokane is devoted to the growing of wheat 
Whitman County is the center of this wheat-producing area; it is one 
of the richest agricultural counties in the United States. In spite of 
this, there are evidences that it has a “youth problem.” 

In 1930, 19 per cent of the 28,014 inhabitants of Whitman County 
were young people aged 15 through 24 years Of the 5,272 youth of 
these ages, 45 per cent lived on farms, 32 per cent in villages of less 
than 2500, and 23 per cent in the two cities of Colfax and Pullman, 
classified by the United States Census as urban (populations, 2,782 
and 3,322, respectively) The t<>tal population of the county is dis- 
tributed among farms, villages, and small cities in approximately the 
same proportion as are the youth.® Each year from 450 to 550 people 
in the younger age groups leave school or graduate from one of the 
twenty-two high schools in the county 

On the basis of these figures, from three hundred to four hundred 
jobs must be found each year for the young men and that portion of 
the young women who enter the labor market. That it is difficult if 
not impossible for Whitman County to absorb all of its youth is evi- 
denced by the fact that since 1910 the total population of the county 
has steadily declined. In 1910, 33,280 persons were living in the county; 
in 1940 there were 27,221 — a decline of 15 per cent. This means that 
the county has not been able to supply jobs for all its population. 
Although the per capita farm income is high,^ there are fewer job 
opportunities each year than there arc youth seeking work 

Further indications that a job problem exists are to be found by 
examination of the potential jobs which the county offers" Fifty-two 
per cent of the males gainfully employed in the county in 1930 were 
workers in agriculture — approximately 32 per cent as owners or ten- 

^ Fifteenth Census of the Untied States, “Population** (1930), Vol HI, Tables 
13 and 14, pp 1223-28 

’ Approximately $7000 per grain-producuiR farm, according to the Fifteenth 
Census of the Untied States, 'Agriculture** (1930), Vol III, Part 3, p 331 

”Data from the Fifteenth Census of the Untied States, “Population,** o/> at , 
Table 20, p 1235. 
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ants and 20 per cent as farm laborers. Wholesale and retail activities 
employed an additional 16 per cent. Six per cent were professional 
people, composed chiefly of school teachers and of employees of the 
State College of Washington. Six per cent were employed on rail- 
roads. The remaining one-flfth of the workers were scattered among 
minor industries and trades, such as building, lumbering, and domestic 
service. As will be shown later, there is evidence that agriculture has 
become more mechanized than it was in 1930. Farms are becoming 
larger, farm laborers fewer. The declining population and the use of 
the automobile for long-distance shopping make further expansion of 
the service functions of the villages unlikely. Thus the occupations in 
which more than two-thirds of the potential jobs in Whitman County 
are to be found are employing fewer people instead of more. When the 
depression restricted the movement of rural youth to the city, the prob- 
lem of occupational adjustment was felt in eastern Washington, as it 
was in other areas. 

Source of Data. The data for this study were obtained from a 
sample of youth whose homes were in Whitman County during the 
time they were attending high school. Because the sample of youth 
should be approximately representative of all the youth of the county 
and should be composed of individuals long enough out of school to 
have normally found permanent work, the sample selected for study 
was the 1934 graduation class of each of the twenty-two high schools 
in the county, plus students who would have graduated in that year 
had they not dropped from school. It was assumed that one complete 
high school class would be fairly representative of all youth in the 
county and that, therefore, the social and occupational situation of this 
sample would be fairly typical of the social and occupational situation 
of all youth in the county. At the time the data were gathered (Decem- 
ber and January, 1939-40), the youth had been out of high school five 
and one-half years. It was assumed that this length of time would be 
sufficient to allow even those who had gone on to college time to finish 
their college careers and secure jobs. 

For each youth the information was secured in one of three ways: 
1) by interviewing the youth himself; 2) by interviewing a close rela- 
tive ; or 3) by mailing him a questionnaire if he could not be otherwise 
reached. Responses were recorded on a schedule which had been tested 
by a preliminary field trial. In these ways, information was secured 
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for 443, or 90,1 per cent, of the 487 persons listed on the high school 
records as members of the class of 1934. 

Method of Study, The data from the interviews were combined into 
statistical tables in such form that each table gave the necessary in- 
formation for determining the relationship between one of the twenty- 
four factors and the occupations entered by the youth,* A separate 
table was constructed for each sex and each variable. There were, 
therefore, forty-eight tables in all.'* By an analysis of the contents of 
these tables and a comparison of the statistical reliability of the differ- 
ences noted," it is possible to point out the factors that were found to 
be associated with each type of occupation, 

OCCUPATIONS OF WHITMAN COUNTY YOUTH AND THE FACTORS 
ASSOCIATED WITH THOSE OCCUPATIONS 

What is the distnbution of the various types of occupations which 
Whitman County youth enter ^ Table I presents the number and per- 
centage of youth found in each of the occupations compared with the 
number and percentage of the youths' fathers found in the same occu- 
pations. Approximately one-fourth of the young men were white-collar 
workers, another one- fourth farmers, and forty per cent manual labor- 
ers at the time the data were gathered. Almost one youth in every ten 
was unemployed. Although not shown in this table, about one youth 
in every ten was still a student, having at this time made no permanent 
occupational adjustment. In contrast to the youth of this study, over 
half of their fathers were farmers, and only one in five manual labor- 
ers, Approximately the same proportion of the fathers were in the 


*Thif technique of “factoring" occupational data was adapted from a study 
of the occupational mobility of urban workers by Percy E. Davidson and H. 
Dewey Anderson, Occupational Mob*hty tn an American Commumty (Stanford 
Univenity Press, 1937) 

'*l«ack of space does not pennit the presentation of the forty-eight tables. 
As this study is concerned onlv with male youth, the twenty-four tables for the 
female youth arc not here analysed. Only eight of the tables showi^ the relat- 
ionship of the occupations to the social factors will be analyzed These tables 
are the most signlhcant and will give the reader a good idea of how the rela- 
tionships reported m this study were derived. 

For a complete analysis of the factors reported here, see* Don J. Boguc, 
Factors in the Occupational Adjustment of Rural Youth w Whitman County, 
Washington, an unpublished Master’s thesis (1940) in the library of the State 
College of Washington. 

“A chi-square test was ai^lied to all tables. X* = 2[(f — np)* "5“ npq]. If the 
differences between the distributions were not likely to have occurred by chance 
(a difference of two sigma or better), it was assumed that the factor being 
analyzed was associated with the type of occupation the youth entered. 
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TnUe 1. Freteif Oeenpnttou 

of Male Whitana Couly To 

■a and Of 

Their Fnibern 

Oocnpntlon 

IteU 

Youth* 


Fnitiemt 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number Per Cent 

Professional 

11 

6 0 

26 

6 8 

Proprietor 

16 

8 2 

66 

13 0 

Clerical 

12 

11 9 

20 

4 6 

Farmer 

43 

23 4 

236 

64 7 

Skilled Laborer 

16 

8 7 

43 

9 8 

Seml-nkined Laborer 

26 

14 1 

10 

2 3 

UnnkUled Laborer 

34 

18 6 

37 

8 6 

Unemirioyed 

17 

9 2 

6 

1 2 


TotoJ 184 100 0 430 100 0 


* >a 'lauident'* caaea and 8 coaoa of "No Inlormatloa" are omitted from tbla table 
t The occupational dlstrllMitlon of the fathers la based on the data for the fathers of ail 
the male and female youth In this sample No separate runs were made for fathers of 
the males alone Ten cases bi which there was no bilormatlon for the laOierB were 
excluded from this table 

white-collar occupations, although it is interesting to note that there 
were proportionately more of the fathers than of the youth who were 
proprietors and proportionately fewer who were in the clerical occupa- 
tions In marked contrast to their sons, only one father in every 
hundred was unemployed. Apparently the occupation of farming is 
closing its doors to these youth, whereas there are proportionately more 
youth going into the laboring class, especially in the semi-skilled and 
unskilled group 

That farming is not offering much opportunity to youth can be 
seen in an even more striking manner when the youth who are classi- 
fied as fanners are sorted into “Owner,” “Tenant,” and “Worker on 
father’s farm.” Table II shows this distribution for the forty youth 


Table II. BletrlbadoB of tte Form Tooth by Owner, Tenant, nnd Worker on Fnther*a 

Farm 



Number 

Per Cent 

Owner 

1 

2 6 

Tenant 

17 

43 6 

Worker on Father 'n Farm 

32 

66 0 


(out of the forty-three classified as farmers in Table I) for whom 
this information was available More than half of the farmer youth 
were living at home working as partners or assistants on their fathers' 
farms. 

Is there any relationship between the occupations of the fathers 
of Whitman County youth and their sons? Table III shows that of 
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Tfttile III. DliIrllMiloB ol tha OacapatloBB of M&le Yo«tb Aoeordas to Oo«BpotloBO 

of Faftaera 


Occupatlcm of Father 


Occupation 
nf Touth 

All 

Youth* 

White 

Collar 

Farmer 

Liaborer 

ITnom- 

ployed 

No 

Per 

rent 

No 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

rent 

No 

Por 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

White Collar 

47 

26 1 

It 

i4.S 

17 

16 S 

10 

24 4 

1 

33 3 

Farmer 

42 

23 3 

0 

0 0 

40 

It.O 

2 

4 0 

0 

0 0 

LAborer 

74 

41 1 

12 

34 3 

39 

38 6 

11 

il.1 

2 

66 7 

Unemployed 

17 

9 R 

4 

11 4 

6 

B 0 

a 

19 5 

0 

0.0 

Total 

00 

o 

100 0 

35 

100 0 

101 

100 0 

41 

100 0 

3 

100 0 


* 21 "Student” caaes and 0 cases of "No Information” are omitted from this table 


the fathers who were white-collar workers over half of their sons (54 3 
per cent) became white-collar workers On the other hand, only 168 
per cent of the sons of farmers and 24 4 per cent of the sons of labor- 
ers became white-collar workers Almost 40 per cent of the farmers' 
sons became farmers It is interesting that nearly as high a peicentage 
of the sons of farmers have gone into the laboring class Again, over 
half of the sons of fathers in the laboring group were also laborers. 
The conclusions to l>e drawn from this table are obvious There is a 
marked tendency for the sons to follow their fathers' occupational 
classification. Although the diflercnces are not statistically significant, 
it should be observed that there is a larger percentage of sons of lab- 
orers unemployed than of sons of white-collar workers The small 
percentage of sons of farmers unemployed is probably due to the fact 
already pointed out, that many of the sons of farmers, rather than 
remain unoccupied, work on their fathers' farms 

Another factor which might be associated with the occupations into 
which youth go, a factor closely related to the occupation of the father, 
is the economic background of the family. Table IV shows the occu- 
pational distribution of youth by the size of the family income. There 
are some very apparent trends. The lower the family income, the larger 
IS the proportion of youth who are in the laboring group. In contrast, 
the larger the family income, the greater the proportion of youth who 
are farmers This latter trend prevails for the white-collar workers up 
to families with incomes of $3000 or over, where there is a marked 
drop. This drop may, of course,/ be due to chance, and no generaliza- 
tions should be drawn. On the assumption that a large proportion of 
youth aspire to positions high in the socio-economic scale, which seems 
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TbM« it. IHMMhMi M Ik* Oe«« 9 *llo** *t lUI* To*A A*e«r<liC to Mi* «l rortr 


Occapatloa 
ol Touto 

AS 

Youth* 



Animal laccan* 

of : 




$0-009 

$1000- 

1890 

$8000- 

8999 

$8000- 

o*er 

No. 

Par 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

P*r 

cant 

No 

P*r 

oani 

No. 

Par 

cant 

Whit* Collar 

16 

ns 

8 

84 

14 

874 

0 

88 8 

8 

80.0 

Fanner 

SO 

17 0 

6 

16 6 

18 

96.6 

6 

88.4 

0 

60 0 

laborer 

46 

41.6 

19 

69 4 

81 

41 9 

4 

899 

9 

90 0 

UiMmployad 

10 

00 

8 

16 6 

S 

69 

9 

11 1 

0 

0 0 

Total 

111 

100 0 

89 

100 0 

61 

100 0 

18 

100.0 

10 

100 0 


* St “Btodent" c**«a and 76 oa*«* oC **No Infomotkm" or* omttied froiii Oil* total*. 


to be borne out by many studies,** family income seems a definitely 
limiting factor in occupational adjustment. 

The occupational distribution of youth, according to the time spent 
in further education after high school, is presented m Table V. This 

Total* Y. BMritaodoo *1 th* O«*«vodoo* ol Xoi* Yooia Aeeordiof to Tta* Bf*to to 
Fortfeor Edflcotio* alter X^eoTtaf KIvh Sotaool 


Nmntaar ol Moolh*’ TOncatlnn 


Ocoupadon 
of Tooth 

AS 

Youth* 

No 

Further 

SdnoaSon 

1-10 

ICoattm 

Bduoattoo 

80.1-66 

TMticaHm 

No 

Per 

earn 

No. 

P*r 

oaat 

No. 

P*r 

cant 

No 

Par 

cam 

Protovsioiial 

11 

6 8 

0 

0 0 

0 

00 

11 

87 9 

Proprfelor aad Clerical 

84 

10.8 

16 

16 6 

10 

18 6 

8 

876 

Farmer 

48 

84.8 

98 

98 7 

16 

81 4 

4 

11.8 

lAborer 

78 

40.7 

46 

47.4 

89 

48 1 

4 

is.t 

Unemployed 

17 

06 

18 

18.4 

8 

5 0 

1 

6.8 

Total 

177 

100 0 

97 

100 0 

61 

100 0 

89 

100 0 


* %% "Stodenr* cas«« and 6 oa*«a ol **No Informatkm*' are emitted from Oda total* 


table shows that the more education the youth receive the higher is 
the proportion of youth in the white*collar occupations. In fact, there 
are no youth in professional occupations who do not have between 30.1 
and 66 months of further education. From other tables not reported 
here, it is apparent that this amount of education means a college car- 
eer. On the other hand, die more education youth have, the less likeli- 
hood there is of their being laborers. Amount of further education 
does not, however, discriminate so far as becoming a farmer is con- 

"For example, »ee: Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, pp. 134-37 
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cemed. It should be observed that there are almost twice as many 
youth unemf^oyed in the group who have no further education as in 
the group who have some further education, even thou^ the actual 
numbers are small and might be the result of chance distribution. 

Along with the amount of further education it is interestmg to 
observe that the amount of financial parental aid after high school is a 
factor in the occupational distribution of these youth This can be 
seen in Table VI. The more parental financial aid the youth receive. 


MHe VI. MtiiMtoB ol tte Ocevpallm ol llSto Y&uKk Ae«or«l^ Amomwt ol 

AM ZiMTtas Hlffh School 


OccopatloD 
of Toodi 

AH 

Tooth* 

Amomit of Fsrentel AM 

No Ltoee Oian 

AM 11000 

91000 
or oTer 

No 

Par 

cent 

No 

Per 

com 

No 

Por 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

White CoOar 

>9 

S4 1 

>5 

30 3 

m 


8 

40 0 

Farmer 

S6 

fit 

as 

18 7 



9 

46 0 

laborer 

7t 

44 4 

•s 

61 a 



a 

100 

UneaiiSoyed 

16 

9 S 

IS 

9 8 

■1 


i 

1 0 

ToteJ 

ISt 

100.0 

las 

100 0 

19 

100 0 

ao 

100 0 


* SS *^8ludoBr* COMO end S4 eaooo of **No Informotion" arc omltlod from thla table 

the higher are the proportions of youth who become white-collar work- 
ers or farmers, whereas a very high proportion of youth who received 
no parental financial aid are in the laboring class. It is probably true 
that parental financial aid means help toward a college education for 
the white-collar group and help toward getting started on a farm in the 
case of the farmers. It may be pointed out here that the average in- 
vestment in land and buildings on a Whitman County wheat farm was 
$37.CXX) in 1930.» 

Table VII shows that the scholastic achievement as measured by 
the average grade the youth made in high school also discriminates so 
far as occupational distribution is concerned. The youth who made an 
average grade of "A" or show larger proportions in the white- 
collar and farmmg groups, whereas the youth who made an average 
grade of “C" or "D" show larger proportions m the laboring class and 
the unemployed category. The distribution of the unemployed, of 
course, might occur by chance, the numbers are so small. 

“ See below, pp. 130-31, for a fuller dttcustion of thii point 
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Tftble Til. DIatlibBlIoi of the OceapalloBe of Hole Tooth AceordUff to Are rase Gndo 

Mode !■ Hlffh Behoof 


Occupation 
of Youth 


All 

Youth* 


Hlffh School Ormdea 


"A" or “n" 

"C" 

“D” 

No 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

White Collar 


40 

26 6 

14 

48 8 

10 

26 0 

7 

13 7 

Farmer 


40 

26 6 

18 

37 6 

17 

23 3 

11 

21 6 

Laborer 


64 

41 1 

5 

16 6 

SI 

42 6 

28 

64 0 

irnemployed 


12 

7 7 

1 

3 1 

6 

8 2 

6 

0 8 

Total 


166 

100 0 

88 

100 0 

73 

100 0 

61 

100 0 

* 22 “Student' 

' canea. 

1 oaMe In 

Which the Rrade average waa 

"F", and 

29 canes of 

"No Inforraaton" are 

omitted from this taUe 






'Jable 

VIII 

presents data showing that the ownership status of 

farmer fathers affects the distribution of the occupations of the 

sons 

Proportionately more sons 

are farmers i 

f their fathers arc both owners 

Tallin Till, 

Dliitrilnitlon oC (he 

OccmpatloBa o( 

Male Yoalh Accordlag to Owner ehlf 



HlatDfi of Farmer 

Fathere 










Ownership Status 







Owner 







All 

and 







Vouth* 

Tenant 

Owner 

Tenant 

Occupation 



Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 

of Yciulh 


No 

cent 

No 

cent 

No 

cent 

No 

cent 

White Collar 


16 

17 0 

1 

4 8 

9 

18 4 

0 

27 3 

Farmer 


37 

39 4 

16 

69 6 

17 

34 7 

4 

18 2 

laborer 


36 

38 .3 

6 

26 1 

19 

38 8 

n 

60 0 

Unemployed 


6 

6 3 

0 

00 

4 

8 1 

1 

4 6 

Total 


94 

100 0 

23 

100 0 

49 

100 0 

22 

100 0 


• 22 “Student" caeeo. 82 cases of "Flathor Not a Farmer," and 10 cases of "No 
Information" arn omitted from this table 


and tenants, or simply owners, than if their fathers are merely tenants. 
On the other hand, proportionately more sons are in the laboring class 
if their fathers arc merely tenants than if they are owners and tenants, 
or simply owners Probably an associated factor with ownership status 
IS the size of the father's farm. Table IX rather definitely shows that 
a farmer's son is much more likely to be in farming if his father's 
farm is 500 acres or larger than if it is smaller than 500 acres. Con- 
versely, a farmer's son is much more likely to be in the laboring group 
if his father's farm is smaller than 500 acres than if it is larger than 
500 acres. 
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Tftbl« IX. IHstrlbitloa ol the Oeciffttlou «l Xale Yoitb Aeeordlac to fliae of Fatliara* 

Foma 


Ooonpatlon 
of Youth 

All 

Youth* 



8lae of Fathera' Farma 



0-259 

Acrea 

260-499 

Arrea 

600-999 

Acrea 

1000 Acrea 
nr liore 

No 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

Per 

No cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

Whtto Collar 

le 

17 4 

6 

83 8 

8 24 8 

1 

4 7 

8 

11 8 

Farmer 

S7 

40 % 

2 

9 5 

8 24 3 

14 

66 7 

18 

76 4 

Laborer 

84 

37 0 

IS 

ei 9 

16 46 6 

4 

19 1 

8 

11 8 

Unemployed 

5 

6 4 

1 

4 8 

2 6 1 

8 

9 6 

0 

00 

Total 

98 

100 0 

21 

100 0 

33 100 0 

21 

100 0 

17 

100 0 

•t% “Kodent" 

caaes. 

88 casea of 

"Father 

Not a Farmer.” amS 12 oaaea of 

"No 


Information" are omitted from title table 


SYNTHESIS 

Are there any generalizations which can be made from the analysis 
of these tables and some of the tables not shown here^ The analysis 
of the data of this study revealed several significant relationships be- 
tween the occupations of the youth and the twenty- four social factors. 
The basic hypothesis of the study was validated : social factors in the 
background of youth seem to be associated with the occupations they 
enter. Moreover, certain specific factors seem to be related to specific 
occupations. In the following pages a summary of the factors associ- 
ated with each of the major occupational categories — white-collar work- 
er, farmer, manual laborer, unemployed — will be attempted.** 

Becoming a White-Collar Worker Becommg a white-collar worker 
after having attended a Whitman County high school was found to be 
associated with the following factors; 

a Having a father who is a white-collar worker 
b Coming from a family whose annual income is $1000 or more 
c Having a father who had a college education 
d Living in a community of more than 2500 inhabitants 
e Securing further education after leaving high school: 


“It should be remembered that the establishment of a relationship between 
one of the factors and a given occupation does not mean that only youth with 
that factor will enter the given occupation In most instances a certain propor- 
tion of the youths were found to have entered each occupation without having 
I^steased the particular factor being associated with the occupations The factors 
listed indicate that the number and proportion of persons, employed at that type 
of work, who did possess the factor was so much greater than the number and 
proportion who did not possess the factor, that some relationship is assumed to 
exist between the factor and the type of occupation 
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(1) A college education if employed in an occupation classified as 
^^professional" 

(2) A "vocational education" (business college, trade school, etc.) if 
employed as a proprietor 

f Receiving parental aid in securing further education 
g Receiving parental aid of $1000 or more after leaving school 
h Having averaged a grade of "A" or "B" for the four years of high school 
work. 

Seemingly three types of factors are included in the above list; 
those factors which are requirements for becoming a white-collar work- 
er, those factors which indicate opportunity to become a white-collar 
worker, and those factors which reflect a desire to become a white- 
collar worker. Bklucation beyond high school is generally considered to 
be a requirement for entrance into at least the professional and propri- 
etary classes of the white-collar occupations. The factors dealing with 
family income, parental assistance, and size of community probably 
reflect opportunity to secure white-collar employment. Occupation of 
father, education of father, and high school grades may be thought of 
as factors which may have shaped the vocational preference of the 
youth. The great majority of Whitman C>>unty youth who become 
white-collar workers seemingly do so because one or more of the above 
factors appear in their social or individual background. 

Becoming a Farmer More than three-fourths of the farm land in 
Whitman County grows wheat. In 1930 the average sire of a wheat 
farm was 562 acres, the average-size farm in the United States was 
157 acres. The average investment in the machinery on a wheat farm 
in Whitman County was $2,350, whereas the average farm in the 
United States had a machinery investment of only $712. The average 
investment in land and buildings on a Whitman County wheat farm 
was $37, (XX) — more than three times the amount invested in land and 
buildings on an average Washington farm.*^ Before setting himself up 
as an independent farmer, even as a tenant farmer, a youth must invest 
several thousand dollars in equipment, fuel, and seed. Interviews with 
machinery dealers in the various communities revealed that from 1932 
to 1937 there was a marked increase in the sale of large-size farming 
units whose average capacity was a thousand acres of wheat annually. 
The necessity of meetmg the payments on this expensive equipment 
and the desirability of spreading the fixed coats over a maximum acre- 

” These data are computed from the Fifteenth Census of the United StiUet, 
^'Agriculture," Vob 111, part 3, Tablet 1, if. and HI, pp 321-31. 
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age have resulted in a “squeeze-out’*'* of the small farmer. All land 
for rent is quickly seized by well-established farmers whose acreage is 
below the capacity of their equipment. 

In the light of this information the factors found to be associated 
with a youth’s becoming a farmer in Whitman County are quite under- 
standable. Only those youth who have access to land and equipment 
become farmers. This opportunity is lacked by the sons of tenant farm- 
ers and possessed in the greatest degree by the sons of fathers who both 
own and rent land. It is lacked by the sons of fathers with small farms 
and incomes and possessed by the sons of fathers with large farms and 
incomes. The study found the factors associated with a youth’s becom- 
ing a farmer in Whitman County to be : 
a. Having a father who is a farmer 
b Having a father who is owner of a farm 

c. Having a father who is the proprietor of a farm of 500 acres or more 

d. Coming from a family whose annual income is more than $1000 per year 

e. Receiving parental Snancial aid of $1000 or more to get started in 
farming 

It is significant that the education of the youth, the education of 
the parents, and all community factors seem to be unrelated to becom- 
ing a farmer in Whitman County. 

Becoming a Manual Laborer. In many respects the factors assod- 
ated with becoming a skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled worker are the 
reverse of those related to becoming a white-collar worker. The factors 
found to be associated with a youth becoming a manual worker were as 
follows : 

a. Coming from a fanuly whose annual net income is less than $1000 

b. Receiving no parental aid of any type after leaving high school 
c Residing in a community of fewer than 2500 inhabitants 

d. Having a father deceased 

e. Having a father who is a manual worker 

f. Failure to graduate from high school 

g. Having averaged a grade of **D" in high school 

h. Being older than 18 years at graduation from high school 

Many of the factors which were positively associated with becoming a 
white-collar worker were negatively associated with becoming a manual 
worker — for example, hi^ income, parental aid, education after leav- 
ing high school. The factors in the above list tend to fall into the same 
three types suggested for white-collar workers — requirements, oppor- 

** To use the local idiom for the process 
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tunity, desire. Failure to meet the requirements for becoming a white- 
collar worker, lack of opportunity (parental aid, family income, father 
deceased), and lack of desire to become a white-collar worker appear 
to be the group of factors which explain why a youth becomes a manual 
worker. 

Being Unemployed The smallness of the number of unemployed 
youth m the present study precludes an extensive analysis of the factors 
involved. Inabdity to secure employment was found to be associated 
with a short term of residence in the county and failure to graduate 
from high school. In the competition for jobs it is logical that indi- 
viduals with these characteristics should experience the most difficulty. 
But it does not seem that these would be the only factors. Had it been 
possible to have a larger sample of unemployed youth, such factors as 
education, income, and father’s occupation would undoubtedly have 
been found to be significant. 

Factors Not Related to the Occupational Adjustment of Youth, Of 
the twenty-four factors used in the study, eight did not seem to be 
related to the occupational adjustment of youth in Whitman County. 
I.Q scores were available for fewer than one-third of the sample. One- 
half of the students had no other choice than to take a “general course" 
in high school. Thus some of the factors might have been significantly 
related had the data been available. The factors which showed no asso- 
ciation with any occupational category — whether for lack of relation- 
ship, lack of sufficient cases, or insufficient data — were as follows : 
Education of mother 
Previous occupation of mother 
Size of high school attended 
High school course taken 
Part-time employment while in high school 
Intelligence quotient 
First job out of high school 

Migration to cities of 10,000 or more to find work 

conclusion: significance of the study 

The technique used here in studying the occupations of the youth 
of Whitman Coimty answers not only the question, “What occupations 
are the youths entering?" but also the more pertinent question, “What 
social characteristics caused the youth to enter the occupations they 
did The study has demonstrated that specific factors are associated 
with specific types of occupations. 
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By going one step beyond the “factoring" procedure of the pres- 
ent study, it would be possible to compute the probability of a g^ven 
youth's entering each of the four occupational categories considered 
in this study 'I'his would necessitate the correlation of each factor with 
each occupational category by the use of one of the more complex 
statistical devices. The weighting of each factor in proportion to its 
degree of correlation would make it possil)Ic to give each youth tested 
a relative rating, a "social background” score for each of the occupa- 
tional groups 

The study has also an immediate practical value Communities 
desirous of solving problems of unemployment, low income, and relief 
can ascertain, by using the procedure suggested by this study, not only 
hozv many youth, but which youth arc experiencing these difficulties. 
By this factoring technique, the effect of vocational training programs, 
NYA programs, or any community project designed to better the oc- 
cupational situation of the youth can be evaluated. 

This study used only data which could be expressed quantitatively. 
Many everyday assumptions concerning the relation between occupa- 
tions and social factors were thus tested and measured. The tech- 
nique used here may be extended to apply not only to the large occu- 
pational categories, but with a much larger sample could be applied to 
the specific occupations as well It would seem, also, that in the not- 
too-distant future this technique might be applietl to the more subtle 
relationships- -for example, those which exist between youths* attitudes 
and their choice of occupations 

Whether the conclusions of this study would still prevail in the 
light of the present defense program is not known It would be inter- 
esting to take a new sample and ascertain what effects the defense pro- 
gram IS having on the occupational adjustments of youth in this county. 
It might be suggested that, in order to study occupational trends, the 
high schools of Whitman county each fall gather such data as were 
used here The information would be important for guidance programs. 
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THE REPUTATION OK JOHN DONNE DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Roland B Botting 
' Associate Professor of Ungltsh 

It IS well known that esteem for Donne’s poetry increased markedly 
during the nineteenth century ; but, even so, it is startling to encounter 
judgments so antithetical at these : 

If It be true, that the purport of poetry should be to please, no author 
has wntten with such utter neglect of the rule It is scarce possible for a 
human ear to endure the dissonance and discord of his couplets, and even 
when his thoughts are clothed in the melody of Pope, they appear to me 
hardly worth the decoration * 

His metrical experiments have never even yet done all that they might 
for the loosening of metre Such a line as 

‘'Drown my world with my weeping earnestly,” 
a line so beautiful, so expressive, so clear m scansion if one will only be 
content to read for the sense, has scarcely yet been recognized as a perfectly 
legitimate English verse More than almost anyone, this “mctaphysicar' 
poet has written really direct love-poetry, and in every mood And this 

poetry is full of “masculine persuasive force”; it has not, as the greater 
portion of love poetry has, a feminine pathos, but the passion of a man 
The subtlety of great brain waits upon a “naked thinking heart", the result 
is a new kind of poetry, which Donne invented for himself and in which he 
has had no successor* 

At first glance, it is difficult to believe that both passages refer to 
Donne, but, knowing that they do, one immediately realizes that the 
shift must have been due to the more than a century of change in criti- 
cal attitudes and literary ideals that lay between them Though true, this 
explanation is so general as to lack specific meaning ; only by following 
the shift in detail can one learn much of significance concerning the 
fortunes of Donne. In addition, it is the more worth while to do so 
because thus are revealed many of the characteristic critical attitudes 
of the nineteenth century 

* Nathan Drake, Literary Hours (London, 1798), p 451 

■/I Pageant of Eltsahethan Poetry, ed. Arthur Symons (London, 1906), 
p. 390 
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At the outset, the reader must realize that these o|Hnion8 arc typical 
of their authors and, in general, of the times in which they were made. 
That the first reflects Nathan Drake’s settled conviction appears from 
a passage in his Shakspeare and His Times, published almost twenty 
years after the Literary Hours : 

A more refined age [than the seventeenth century, which had granted 
Donne 'Vn extraordinary share of reputation”], however, and a more chas- 
tised taste, have very justly consigned his poetical labours to the shelf of 
the philologer A total want of harmony in versification, and a total want 
of simplicity both in thought and expression, are the vital defects of Donne 
Wit he has in abundance, and even erudition, but they are miserably mis- 
placed, and even his amatory pieces exhibit little else than cold conceits and 
metaphysical subtleties He may be considered as one of the principal 
establishers of a school of poetry founded on the worst Italian model ' 

Furthermore, little reading of Drake’s contemporaries is needed to 
prove his pronouncements and his tone of forthright heartiness charac- 
teristic of his day; it would appear that most writers then differed 
from him chiefly in the words they chose, Southey, for example, was 
at that time almost equally emphatic : 

The metaphysical poetry gained ground, and seduced many men 
whose quick and shaping fancy might else have produced works worthy of 
immortality Donne could never have become a Poet, unless Apollo, taking 
his ears under liis divine care, would have wrought as miraculous a change 
in their internal structure, as of old he wrought in the external of those of 
Midas The power of versifying is a distinct talent, and a metrical car has 
little more connexion with intellect than a musical one Of this Donne is a 
sufficient example* 

Comparable was the opinion of Southey’s protege, Henry Kirke White: 

Donne had not music enough to render his broken rhyming couplets suf- 
ferable, and neither his wit, nor his pointed satire, were sufficient to rescue 
him from that neglect which his uncouth and rugged versification speedily 
superinduced * 

In his life of Dryden, Scott's passing remarks were of the same tenor .• 
In fact. It IS rare to find a voice raised in excuse — let alone praise — of 
Donne during the first decade of that century. Though White, for ex- 

* Shakspeare and Hts Ttmes (London, 1817), 1, 615 Cp Literary Hours, 
pp 469 f ' "As It is presumed that no person can possess a taste so stn^lar, 
and I may add, so perverted, as to esteem Donne, Marston or even Hall, 
superior to Churchill and Anstcy any considerable comment on this province of 
the art [satire] will be readily dispensed with.” 

* Specimens of the Later English Poets (London, 1807), I, xxiv f 

^Remains, ed South^, 11th ed (London, 1825), p 433 

* Sec Margaret Ball, Sir Walter Scott as a Critic of Literature (New York, 
1907), pp. 61 f 
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ample, alluded to his wit and pointed satire and Chalmers mentioned 
his extensive reading, objecting to the injustice of including "the whole 
of his poetry under the general censure which has usually been passed/’^ 
adverse opinions then predominated. 

Conversely, about 1900, the tendency was to praise enthusiastically 
or, at least, to mention faults concessively and emphasize virtues. Fur- 
ther quotations from Symons and his contemporaries would show that 
he was as representative of the last years of the century as was Drake 
of the first ; but the prevalence of his attitude will become increasingly 
clear as the reader progresses. Furthermore, one may do better than 
quote individuals to show the esteem then felt for Donne's works; 
more convincing evidence of several sorts is available One is the influ- 
ence of Donne upon certain of the twentieth -century poets® ; such in- 
fluence docs not spring up in a decade,® nor are the famiharity and 
admiration which engender it confined to those reflecting those qualities 
in published works. Another is the record of editions ; after a dearth of 
reprmtings dunng the eighteenth century, the next hundred years 
found editors and publishers in growing numbers who risked time and 
money in the belief that the works of Donne were once more welcome 
to the reading public.^® Likewise, representation in a procession of 

V English Poets » cd Johnson and Gtalmers (London, 1810), 

•See T S Eliot, "Donne in Our Tunc,” A Garland for John Donne (Cam- 
bridge, 1931), pp 3-19; George Williamson, “Donne and the Poetry of Today," 
ibtd , pp 155-76, F R, Leavis, "The Influence of John Donne on Modern 
Poetry,” London Bookman, LaXIX (1931), 346-47 Christopher Morlcy ob- 
served ("The Bowling Green," Saturday Revtew of Literature. May 1, 1937) 
that “it is not surprising that in the last twenty years John Donne 
has been the most influential poet in English ” Also of interest in this con- 
nection are “Donne and Rupert Brooke,” Saturday Revtew of Literature, 
May 9, 1936; A D Ficke's “Soul in Torment” {Forum, LXXXVIIT [1932], 
p 151), Robert Hillyer's "A Letter to Rol>ert Frost" (Atlantic Monthly, 
CLVIII [1936], p 159; Sacheverell Sitwell’s Dr Donne and Gargantua, and 
Aldous Huxley's "Fifth Philosopher's Song " The number of volumes re- 
cently titled from Donne is likewise revealing eg, Hemingway's For Whom 
the Bell Tolls and Dorothy Parker's After Such Pleasures 

•Francis Thompson is just eno^h earlier to prove an interesting example 
here, see R L Migroz, rrancis Thompson' The Poet of Earth in Heaven 
(London, 1927), iip 49, 59. 151, 154, 159, Arthur Symons, “Francis Thompson," 
Dramatis Personae (Indianapolis, 1923), gn 159, 166, 169, 181 See also p. 
xxvii of Saintabury's introduction to E. IC Chambers' "Muses' I.ibrary” edition. 

*See Geoffrey Keynes. A Bibliography of Dr John Donne, 2nd cd (Cam- 
bridge, 1932) Arnold Bennett provided an interesting indication of the status 
of Donne's repuUtion late in the century by his inclusion of Donne's poetry in 
his list of the more than three hundred volumes requisite to a "reason^ly 
complete English library” (Literary Taste' How to Form It, with Detailed 
Instructions for CollecUng a Complete Library of English Literature). 
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anthologies demonstrates the growing conviction that he wrote some 
fine verse, at least a part of whicTi was suitable fare for the general 
readers of poetry.^ By 1900 the bulk of his work had been made 
available to any who wished to read it In addition, increased repre- 
sentation of Donne in successive editions of handbooks of familiar 
quotations points to steadily increasing popularity^* ; and phrases cas- 
ually borrowed by essayists, diarists, and letter writers suggest that the 
borrowers were more than casually familiar with his work. One can- 
not know how general this practice of borrowing was, but what mater- 
ial of this sort has been published supplies clear indications of the 
number and sort of persons who sought an apt phrase now and then in 
Donne' Lamb,^* Southey/* Bronson Alcott,^® Thoreau,^® and both the 

“In the following partial list of such works, the figure in parentheses in- 
dicates the numlier of pieces reprinted, either wholly or in part* The Bngluh 
Anthology, {cd Joseph Ritson], London, 1793 (1) , Shakspearean Muccllany, 
London, 1802 (2) , Thomas Camphcll, Specimens of the British Poets, London, 
1819 (4) , Sacred Specimens, Selected from the Early English Poets, ed 
Rev John Mitford, Londo^ 1827 (1) ; Select Works of the British Poets, ed 
Southey, London, 1831 , The Sacred Classics, cd Cattcrmolc and Stebbing, 
I^ndon, 1836 (4 sermons and 13 poems) , Gems of Sacred Poetry, [ed Edward 
KarrJ, London, 1841 (7) , Robert Chambers, Cyclopaedia of English Literature, 
Edinburgh, 1844 (4) , Select Poetry, Chiefly Sacred, of the Reign of King 
James the First, cd Edward Farr, Cambridge, 1847 (17) . (icorge Gilfillait, 
Book of British Poe^, London, 1851 (2) , The Sacred Poets of England and 
America for Three Centuries, cd Rufus W Griswold, New York, 1857 ( 7) ; 
Household Book of Poetry, cd Charles A Dana, New York, 1857 (2) ; 
George Gilfillan, Specimens tvtlh Memoirs of the Less-Known British Poets, 
Edinburgh, 1860 (17) , Gleanings from the English Poets, Edinburgh, 1862 (1) , 
English Sacred Poetry of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nikc- 
teenth Centuries, cd Robert A Willmott, London, 1862, (2) ; Household Book 
of Engluh Poetry, ed Richard C Trench, London, 1868 (3) . Parnassus, ed 
R W Emerson, Boston and New York, c 1874 (9) ; New Library of Poetry 
and Song, ed William Cullen Bryant (5) , English Poets, cd Thomas H 
Ward, London, 1880 (5) , English Lyrics, London, 1885 (4) , F T Palgravc, 
Treasury of Sacred Song, (Oxford, 1889 (4) , Paradise of English Poetry, cd. 
H C Bccching, London, 1893 (19) : Choice English Lyrics, cd James Baldwin, 
Boston, 1894 (1) , Book of EHsabetkan Lyrics, cd F E Schelling, New York, 
1895 (8) , Lyra Sacra, cd H C Beeching, London, 1895 (12) ; Gems of 
National Poetry, cd Mrs Valentine, London and New York, 1895 (3) ; Library 
of the World* s Best Literature, ed (Carles Dudley Warner, New York, 1896 
(5) ; Alice Mcyncll, The Flower of the Mind, London, 1897 (4) ; Standard 
English poems, cd H S Pancoast, New York, 1899 (4) 

^The 1856 edition of Bartlett contained two fragments attributed to Donne, 
the 1875 revision four, and the 1937 edition twenty; the 1854 edition of Grocott 
contained none and the 1890 edition four See also Allibone’s Poetical Quota- 
tions from Chaucer to Tennyson (90), the same editor’s Prose Quotations 
from Socrates to Macaulay (1), and R H Stoddard's Dictionary of Quota- 
tion f from Engluh and American Poets (4) 

^ Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, cd E. V Lucas (London, 1940), IV, 
14, VII, 638 

Quarterly Review, XXI (1819), 392; XXXVII (1828), 260; XLIII (1830), 
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Brownings'^ are but a few. Though admittedly fragmentary, this evi- 
dence makes the situation clear; during the nineteenth century certain 
factors, operative with readers of the older English literature, resulted 
in a well-nigh complete revolution in the reputation of Donne, Dis* 
covery that Johnson's whipping boy for the Metaphysicals became the 
patron saint of some in these later days whets the curiosity as to the 
processes and causes of this canonization 

II 

Perhaps one may best begm to study this revolution by surveying 
the opinions of critics concerning some of the most widely discussed 
points in the criticism of Donne Then one can examine and evaluate 
causes more appreciatively. 

From remarks already quoted, it may be suspected that early in the 
century many readers were distressed by Donne's meter Their cars 
were too well adjusted tcj the exactnesses of those who had “got Pope's 
tune by licart” or the euphonies of Tom Moore not to be shocked by 
what they repctitiously called the ruggedness and harshness of his 
verse, Jn 1769 the Reverend J Granger had pronounced Donne’s 
“thoughts . much debased by his versification”'® , and the remark 
appeared verbatim in the sixth edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
nearly so in Anderson’s Poets of Great Britaxn?^ Roth he and Alex- 
ander Chalmers*^ approved of Dryden’s suggestion that the satires 


“ Tablet r (Boston, 1868), p 132 See also Van Doren, ffenry David 
Thorcau (Boston and New York, 1916), p 102, and Alcott’s remarks on 
Thoreau's verse (Journals of Bronson Alcott, cd Shepard [Boston, 1938], 
p 214) “I'oems arc here also, vigorous and rugged enough to defy Quarles 
or Donne, and as sound and seasonable as theirs, as if, in some mood of great 
exuberant frolic, the Muse had set the poet to rhyming the stumps and h^ges 
into music ’* 

^ Writings of Hcnr\ Daind Thoreau (Boston and New York, 1893), I, 
352. 391, 441 

Letters of Robert Browning and Jihsabeth Barrett (New York and Lon- 
don, 1899), I, 27, 145, 195 f, 417, 437, 11. US, Letters of Robert Brotvning 
Collected by Thomas J If^tse, cd Hood (New Haven. 1933), p 305 

“y4 Dwgraphtcal History of England (London, 1769), 1, 312 For other 
judgments of Donne’s meter than are mentioned here, sec W F Melton, The 
Rhetoric of John Donne's Verse (Baltimore, 1906), pp 8-57 
" (London, 1793), TV, 5 

"Lor fit Henry Hart Milman (Annals of S Paufs Cathedral [Tendon, 
1868], p 324) agreed with Anderson that "his rough satires needed the clear 
style of Pope to make them, not pleasing only hut even intelligible”, Pope’s 
polishing, however, is equally heartily condemned by Clyde Furst (” A Gentle- 
man of King James's Day” m A Group of Old Authors [Philadelphia, 1899], 
p. 25) and Chalmers Cp James Hannay, Satire and Satirists (London. 1854), 
p 117 Cf note 29 
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would benefit by translation “into numbers and English/' and Anderson 
held that in Pope’s version they ''assume more dignity and appear more 
charming." Chalmers placed Donne “at the head of a class of very 
indifferent poets/’ remarking that his 

numbers, if they may be so called, are certainly the most rugged and un- 
couth of any of our poets He appears either to have had no ear, or to have 
been utterly regardless of harmony 

Macaulay objected to his “tuneless numbers"*' ; and Mrs. A. B. Jame- 
son commented at length: 

As a poet, it is probable that even readers of poetry know little of him, 
except from the lines at the bottoms of the pages in Pope's version, or rather 
translation, of his Satires, the very recollection of which is enough to "set 
one's ears on edge " It is this inconceivable harshness of versification, 
which has caused Donne to be so little read, except by those who make our 
old poetry their study One of these critics has truly observed, that “there 
IS scarce a writer in our language who has so thoroughly mixed up the 
good and the bad together “ What is good, is the result of truth, of passion, 
of a strong mind, and a brilliant wit* what is bad, is the effect of a most 
perverse taste, and total want of harmony “ 

Landor described him as “frost-bitten and lumbaginous," hobbling on 
"with verses gnarl’d and knotted””, Henry Hallam labelled him “the 
most inharmonious of our versifiers” and immediately added, “if he can 
be said to have deserved such a name by lines too rugged to seem 
metre”**, and even so late as 1868 George Macdonald described his 
lines as 

harsh and unmusical beyond the worst that one would imagine fit to be 
called verse He enjoys the unenviable distinction of having no rival in rug- 
gedneas of metric movement and associated sounds** 

It IS clear that tunefulness, or at least a greater fund of melody than 
was found in Donne, was part of the poetic creed of the early nine- 
teenth century. 

On the other hand, from the time of Southey, the tendency grew to 
defend Donne’s meter stoutly, to find virtues where others heard only 
vices. Southey himself, in spite of his earlier pronouncement, objected 


^Edinburgh Rmeuf, XLVII (1828), p. 15. 

^ Loves of the Foets (London, 18^), II, 94 f. A writer in the Quarterly 
Review (XXXII [1825], 290 f ) selected Donne's verse to exemplify “the 
rudest of the rude *' 

■“A Satire on Satirists," 1. 111. 

^Introduction to the Literature of Europe (London, 1839), III, 493 
■ Antiphon (New York, nd), p 115 Macdonald, however, 
granted that his metrical infelicities must have been due to indifference 
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to Chalmcr’s condemnation of Donne’s roughness, explaining that he 
had many places shown that he possessed the diction as well as the 
feeling of a poet” and that "the ruggedness of his satires is evidently 
designed as an imitation of Horace.”** Coleridge insisted that 

the sense, including the passion, leads to the metre Read even Donne's 
satires as he meant them to be read and as the sense and passion demand, 
and you will find in the lines a manly harmony**, 

he even suggested that, where proper attention to the meaning and 
emotion does not yield a true rhythm, the text must be corrupt.** Like- 
wise, the author of a significantly sympathetic article in the Retrospec- 
tive Reviev^ found in him “an exquisite ear for the melody of versi- 
fication,” and added that the “Valediction* forbidding mourning,” 
because of “a passionate sweetness and softness in the versification, 

, . . might have been written in the present day, and may satisfy the 
ear of the most fastidious of modem readers.” The writer on Donne 
in the Penny Encyclopaedia of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge courageously expressed the view that though “what he has 
composed in the heroic measure is painfully uncouth and barbarous,” 
“many of the pieces of Donne, written m lyric measures, are absolute 
music.”*® Another critic wrote that “the most faithful and disciplined 
lovers of the muse,” with whom “Donne will always be a peculiar fav- 

^ Quarterly Review^ XT (1814), 487 One ^ould like to know the reason 
for this chan^ of opinion and whether it was early enough to allow Southey 
to feel complimented at the comparison of the \rrsc of his Curse of Kehama 
{Quarterly Review, V [1811], 44) “to the ptndarics of Donne and Cowley, a 
measure which, if it sometimes disappoints the ear, docs at others form the 
happiest and most beautiful combinations of harmony, and is. upon the whole, 
by Its veiy wildness, excellently suited to the strange and irregular descrip- 
tions which it is emplojrcd to convey " The completeness of Southi^’s change of 
opinion is also somewhat questionable, inasmuch as. in his edition of Select 
Works of the British Poets (London, 1831), he opined that Donne's son 
should, instead of publishing, have destroyed a considerable part of his poetry 

^ ColerxdgPs Miscellaneous Criticism, ed T M Raysor (Cambridge, 1936L 
p 67. 

^ Notes, Theological, Political, and Miscellaneous, by Samuel Taylor Coler~ 
idge, ed Derwent Coicndge (London, 1853), pp 249 f 

••VIII (1623), 31 ff He gave enthusiastic praise to the verse of “The 
good-morrow" and “The Message" and to “Elegic XVI" for “the rich and 
pompous flow of the verse, and the fine harmony of its music" Of Pope’s 
version of the satires, which m the original “are as rough and rugged as the 
unhewn stones that have just been blasted from their native quarry," he 
wrote “The brilliant and refined modem attempted to give his readers an 
idea of Donne, by changing his roughness into smoothness, and polishing down 
his force into point In fact, he altered Donne into Pope— which was a mere 
impertinence. Each is admirable in his own way — quite enough so to make it 
impossible to change either with advantage, into a likeness of any other" 

■London, 1837 
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ountc/' would pardon his ordinary versification, “about the very rug- 
gedest that ever has been written," because “no sacriAcc of meaning 
is ever made to it"*’ ; a third excused the vice because the verses arc 
“full of as much nature and real feeling, as sincerity ever put into a 
true passion"** , and a fourth suggested that Donne “was an intentional 
innovator upon the smoothness of some of the writers of his time, 
though his iconoclastic impulse often led him wofully astray."** Al- 
ford noted in him “a fine musical ear” aiu! attributed the harshness 
of his lines to his “labour of compression,”** and Craik to his intention 
that they be “invincibly impracticable" to the “scc-saw style of reading 
verse,” to his having deprived “them of all over-sweetness or liquidity," 
and to his wish “to bring a deeper, more expressive music out of [the 
language] than it would readily yield ”** Gossc followed this lead, 
commenting upK)n Donne’s "bursts of melodious passion,” attributing 
the harshness of his verse to his conscious rebellion against the sweet- 
ness and smoothness of earlier and contemporary work** and elsewhere 
remarking that 

He taught the poets to regard mellilluousness with suspicion, if it con- 
cealed poverty of thought, and to be more anxious to find words, even 
stumbling and harsh words, for their personal emotions, than to slip over 
the surface of language in a conventional sweetness 


“ “Gallery of Poets John Donne,” Lowers Edinburgh Magazine, I (1846), 
230, 234 The versification of “A Valediction forbidding mourning” is 
“generally good, and. sometimes, exquisite" 

"Leigh Hunt, The Town (London, 1848), II, 47 

"H M Sanders, "Dr Donne,” Temple Bar, CXXl (1900), 624 Cp Gosse, 
Life and Letters of John Donne (New York, 1899), II, 334 f and Saintsbury, 
op rit , I, xxjv ff 

**U'orks of John Donne, D D, cd Alford (London, 1839), 1, xxni f 

^ Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in England (London, 
1844-45), III, 1/Off Craik’s words “a deep and subtle music , in which 

the cadences respond to the sentiment, when enunciated with a true feeling of 
all that they convey" seem to echo Coleridge’s opinion Craik repcatea all 
these judgments in his Compendious History of English Literature (London, 
1861), I, 553 f Cp Furst, op cit , pp 15, 27 I.ater John W Hales {English 
Poets, cd Ward, I, 560) and Gamaliel Bradford {A Naturalist of Souls 
[Boston and New York, 1926], pp. 80 ff ) also pronounced his roughness 
intentional In the “Holy Sonnets" J W. Chadwick (“John Donne, Poet and 
Preacher,” New World, TX [19001. 46) thought Donne "less the conscious 
rebel than he was against melodious verse,” and on the next page expressed 
the opinion that the “Hymn to God the Father” "has an inherent music which 
is sufficicmtly impressive." 

^Jacobean Poets (London, 1894), pp 61-63, 65 
More Books on the Table (l^ndon, 1923), pp 311 f. Cp Swinburne's 
high praise of the Anniversaries in a letter to Theodore Watts-Dunton (Auto- 
biographical Notes with Critical Comments upon Donne^s '^Anniversarter* and 
Shakespeare's "Comedy of Errors^* [London, 1920], p 19). 
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Clearly, a revolution of opinion concerning Donne's meter was in prog- 
ress during this century, but it is equally clear that its promoters 
were not of the majority during most of the time. 

Ill 

Donne's diction was likewise widely discussed, frequently with ad- 
verse conclusions. To be sure, Southey thought that he had “in many 
places shown that he possessed the diction as well as the feeling of a 
poet”*®, H. C. Beeching judged “the expression, if recondite, often 
singularly telling and beautiful”*® , Gilhllan believed that Donne and the 
other members of his group “have, perhaps in spite of their own system, 
attained a rare grandeur of thought and language”^® , and Coleridge 
found in the second stanza of The Progresse of the Soule “the legiti- 
mate language of poetic fervor sclf-impassioned,”'*' and remarked else- 
where • 

One great distinction, 1 appeared to myself to see plainly, between even 
the characteristic faults of our older poets, and the false beauty of the mod- 
erns In the former, from Donne to Cowley, wc find the most fanta^^tic out- 
of-the-way thoughts, but in the most pure and genuine mother Knghsh, 
in the Utter, the most obvious thoughts, in language the most fantastic and 
arbitrary *• 

But these men were far from typical ; usually, critics throughout the 
century spoke of his “fantastic garb of language, his “alembicated 
verbiage,"^* or his “obscure and knotty language.”®* Hartley Coleridge 
charge^l that he coined “hard words, not found in polyglots"*" , Robert 
Chambers that he used “natural language, and natural imagery and 
passion” “only by chance”*®, and H M Sanders that he sluiTcd 

^Quarterly Revtew, XI (1814>, 487 

^ Lyra Sacra, p 339 

^ Poetual Works of Richard Crashaw and Quarles* Emblems, cd Gilfillan 
(Edinburgh, 1857), ji xvii 

”J W Mackail, Colertdge*s Literary Criticism (London, 1918), p 69 

^Biografflita Litcraria, ed Shaweross (Oxford, 1907), I, 15 Drydcn, it 
will be recalled, had compared Cleveland and Donne m these terms (Essays, 
cd Kcr, I, 52) "So that there is this difference betwixt his Satires and 
doctor Donne’s, that the one gives us deep thoughts in common language, 
though rough cadence , the other gives us common thoughts in abstruse words " 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th cd. (Edinburgh, 1877) This writer also 
alluded to Donne’s “sudden daring phrases that have the full perfume of 
poetry in them *' 

**riossc, Jacobean Poets, p 60 On pp 51 £ Gossc spoke of the satires as 
showing “a tortured and even absolutely licentious and erroneous concejition 
of the use of language” 

^Complete Poetical Works of Hartley Coleridge, cd Colics (London, nd ), 
p. 321. 

^History of the English Language and Literature (Hartford, 1837), p 41. 
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"out his vocabulary with the scientific phraseology of his day, a day 
whose science is as dead as the terms it employed."*' Not until our 
own century was the view widely held that "Donne effected not onfy 
a devcloi»nent, but a reform, of the language," that his "language 
is always pure and simple."** 

IV 

Like his meter and diction, Donne's obscurity, whether due to his 
thought or its expression, excited varied but chiefly unfavorable com- 
ment. Hazlitt regarded his poems as "quaint riddles in verse, which the 
Sphinx could not unravel,"" and elsewhere pungcntly remarked that 
"his Muse suffers contmual pangs and throes. His thoughts are deliv- 
ered by the Caesarean operation."" For some of Hazlitt's associates, 
too, his "meanmg was often quite as uncomeatable^ without a personal 
citation from the dead, as that of any of his contemporaries."”' Later, 
G. L. Craik commented upon this feature: 

On a superficial inspection, Donne's verses look like so many riddles. 
They seem to be written upon the principle of making the meaning as diffi- 
cult to be found out as possible — of using all the resources of language, not 
to express thought, but to conceal it Nothing is said in a direct, natural 
manner, conceit follows conceit without intermission; the most remote anal- 
ogies, the most far-fetched images, the most unexpected turns, one after 
another, surprise and often puzzle the understanding; while things of the 
most opposite kinds — the harsh and the harmonious, the graceful and the 
grotesque, the grave and the gay, the pious and the profane — meet and mingle 
in the strangest of dances* 

Even so late as 1897 Jessopp, who had "never been able to feel much 
enthusiasm for Donne as a poet," explamed that in later Elizabethan 
verse 

there was a continual striving for effect — a taste for the fantatstic, which by 
no means discouraged obscurity in diction, when the substance was often 
subordinated to the form, and the thought wrapped up in verbiage, which 
sometimes rather concealed than expressed it in harmonious language 
Donne, in his earlier writings, may be said to have fallen into the sins of 
his tune." 


" Temple Bar, he. cit, p 626 l 

"T S. ElioL op. cft, p. 16; see also G. Williamson, op eii., pp. 161 f. 
^Collected Works, ed. Waller and Glover (London, 1902-06), V, 82. 

"Ibid, Vlir, 49 f£ 

"Ibid., XII, 2& 

^op cit. III, 168 £. Cp. Gossc, I^fe and Letters, II, 6. 

"/oA« Donne, Sometime Dean of St Paulas (London, 1897), pp. viiL 18. 
Other comments to mudi the same purpose are found in Temple Bar, XLVII 
(1876), Quarterly Review, CLllI (1882), 443; Alfred H. Welsh, Develops 
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Relatively early in the century, on the other hand, there was a dear 
effort to excuse, justify, or even praise this aspect of Donne’s work. 
The editors of the Sacred Classics, for example, wrote with consider- 
able vigor: 

Admitting that he is frequently rugged and sometimes obscure, the judi- 
cious critic will yet not deny to this once favourite writer, the praise of a 
true and often a delightful poet; nor will it surprise him, that more than is 
needful has been said on both points, in times which abound with readers 
more capable of relishing voluptuous sweetness of language than of appre- 
ciating depth of sentiment and originality of thought; and ignorant that it Is 
necessary to reflect on what is read, if we would correctly judge and effec- 
tually profit.** 

Of this tradition were, among others, jessopp,** Sanders,** Gosse,^^ 
Saintsbury, ** and Swinburne,** who described his '’miscalled obscurity” 
as "dark only to the rapid reader through closeness and subtlety of 
thought” and in reality "often 'all glorious within.’ ” Finally, in 1895, 
Professor Schelling forthrightly commended those who still regarded 
Donne as obscure "to an examination of facts which are within the 
reach of all, and, secondly, to an honest study of his works.”** The 
tone of these words suggests that Donne’s defenders were gaining 
strength and assurance. 


Not unnaturally, many critics commented, some heatedly, on Donne’s 
figures of speech, particularly the "extravagant conceits which to 


ment of English Uierature and Language (Chicago, lfl82), I, 412; Dowden, 
New Studw in lAlerature (London, 1902), pp 91 f.; and Bradford, Journal, 
cd Brooks (New York, 1933), p, 83 

•* XXVT, 52 The previously quoted writer m the Retrospective Review ex- 
emplified a mild form of this atbtude; he alluded repeatedly to Donne’s ob- 
scurity, suggested that hu contemporary readers admir^ him *'not in spite of 
his impenetrable obscurity, but bemuse of it,” and finally, though sdll regard- 
ing diem "as unequivoc^ faults,” attributed the difficulty of at least some 
of the passages to “the extreme condensation of expression” 

■■£jjayj ffi Dtvimiy, cd Jessopp (London, 1855), p xviii The faults are 
those “of a man who has more power thw he knows how to manage, certainly 
not those of one who is aiming at an originality whi<h he does not possess.” 

^Op eit , p 626. It is “not the obscurity of meaninglessness, but of too 
much meaning” 

* Jacobean Poets, p 48. "In estimating the poetiy of the Jacobean age, 
therefore, there is no writer who demands more careful study than this enig- 
matical and subterranean master, this veiled Isis whose utterances outweigh 
the oracles of all die visible gods.” 
cif, I, xvii. 

^ Age of Shakespeare (New York and Ixmdon, 1908) p 257 

**0^. c%t, p. xxL See also Furst, op, cti., p. 15. 
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the last were his besetting sin/'** Macaulay found Donne's “grotesque” 
figures especially objectionable because they dealt with serious sub- 
jects"* ; Milman characterized them as “incongruous” and “laborious/'** 
and Welsh as a mark of decadence.** Chalmers held his conceits re- 
sponsible for his bemg “at the head of a class of very indifferent 
poets”®* ; and Hallam thought that they lacked “even the merit of being 
intelligible E^lwm P. Whipple even went so far as to seek — and find 
— in them an explanation for flaws in the character of "this voluptuary 
of intellectual conceits” : 

His poems, or rather his metrical problems, are obscure in thought, rug- 
ged in versification, and full of conceits which are intended to surprise rather 
than to please, but they still exhibit a power of intellect, both analytical 
and analogical, competent at once to separate the minutest and connect the 


*^Chadvkick 

^ lldinburgh Ri'vtetv, LV7U (1833), 233 Cp Gossc, Life and Letters, If, 
341 

Loc cit 


** Lot nt Other typical comments of those who considered his conceits a 
chief flaw in Donne's \crse may be cited 

“VVe see that farfetched suniles, extravagant metaphors, are not here the 
occasional blemishes, hut the substance. He should have given us simple images, 
simply expressed, but fashion was stronger than nature" (Welsh, 

of> ext , I, 413) 

"No smmer has he kindled the fancy with a splendid thought, than it is 
as mstantly (luenched in a cloud of cold and obscure conceits." (Jameson, 
ot^ ill, 11, 94) 

"His pottry IS greatly deteriorated, and rendered perhaps altogether 

unpalatable to the reader of the modem school, by^ the vice of his day, the 
sedulous pursuit of far-fetched quaint conceits" {The Loscley Manuscripts, 
cd Alfred John Kempe [London. 1836], pp 325 f ) 

"His verse teems with forced comparisons and analogies between things 
remarkable for their dissimilarity An obscure likeness and a worthless con- 
ceit were as important to him as was the problem of existence to Hamlet" 
(Reuben Post lialleck. History of English Literature [New York, 1900], pp 
186 f) 

See also Quarterly Reinew, CXXVI (1869), 237, Lyra Sacra, p 339; 
Works of the Hnghsh Poets, ed Johnson and (Palmers, V, 123, T B Light- 
foot, "Donne, the l^ict- Preacher" in Classic Preachers of the Hngluh Church, 
introduction by John Edward Kempe (London, 1877), p 4, H A Taine, 
History of English Literature (New York, 1873), pp 145 f. ; Drake as quoted 
on p 140, Ma^onald, op at, 122, 164; and Robert Chambers, Cyclopaedia 
of English Literature, I, 109. Ckisse (Afore Books on the Table, p 3<K>), in 
alluding to Donne’s habit of illustrating spintual phenomena by imagery drawn 
from common experience, remarked that "there was a constant temptation to 
employ an excess of ingenuity in the use of this imagery, which was deliberate- 
ly heightened so as to startle the reader and to rivet his attention." 

^(jeneral Biographical Dictionary (London, 1812-17), XII, 255 
•"Lor cii For Hazlitt {ed at,, VIH, 50), *^thc poetry of this period . . . 
was the logic of the sdiools, or an oblique and forc^ construction of dry, 
literal matter-of-fact, decked out in a robe of glittering conceits, and clogged 
with the halting shaddes of verse." 
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remotest ideas. Tins power, while it might not have given his poems grace, 
sweetness, freshness, and melody, would still, if properly directed, have made 
them valuable for their thoughts; but in the case of Donne it is perverted 
to the production of what is hixarre or unnatural, and his muse is thus as 
hostile to use as to beauty The intention is, not to idealize what is true, 
but to display the writer’s skill and wit in giving a show of reason to what 
is false The effect of this on the moral character of Donne was pernicious. 
A subtile intellectual scepticism, which weakened will, divorced thought from 
action and literature from life, and made existence a puzzle and a dream, 
resulted from this perversion of his intellect ** 

In fact, even those who were, in general, disposed to approve of 
Donne's work were likely to condemn his figures severely. In the 
Retrospective Review the writer already quoted remarked* 

The scholastic habits of Donne’s intellect also, witliout weakening his 
sensibility, contributed greatly to deform and denaturalize its outward mani- 
festations It was not the fashion of the time for a scholar and a poet to 
express himself as other people would; for if he had done so, what would he 
or the world have derived from his poetry or his scholarship Accordingly, 
however intense a feeling iiiight be, or ho'wever noble a thought, it was to be 
heightened and illustrated, in the expression of it, by clustering about it a 
host of images and associations (congruous or not, as might happen), which 
memory or imagination, assisted by the most quick-eyed wit, or the most 
subtle ingenuity, could in any way contrive to link to it thus pressing the 
original thought or sentiment to death, and hiding even the form of it, 
beneath a profusion of superfluous dress This was the crying fault of all 
the minor poets of the Elizabethan age, and of Donne more than of any 
other • 

Lamb, ardent admirer of Donne that he was, had sometimes to look 
through the very thickest of his conceits to discern “a warmth of soul 
and generous feeling”***, and Gosse complained of finding the "most 
exquisite images” lying "side by side with monstrous conceits and ugly 
pedantries.”’* 

To the very end of the period, little praise was given this feature of 
Donne's work ; and that little was faint-hearted One writer sought to 
justify the conceits "as a corrective to [the] excessive warmth” of 
"some of his amatory pieces,”” a corrective many felt was sadly 

" l.iierature of ike Age of Kiisabcfh (Boston and New York, 1888), pp 
231 f 

cit , pp 31 f, 43, 48. 

•As quoted by Grosart in his edition of Donne (Fuller Worthies* Library 
(Printed for private circulation, 1872], II, xlvii) 

^Jacobean Poets, p 60 See also Browning, Letters, I, 437, Bradford, 
Raiuroixsi, p 76. 

" Penny P,ncyc\opatd\a 
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needed; and another to defend them thus: 

Few of these fomu ot poetry [comic songs, satires, and epistles] pro- 
duced much that is valuable except historically, yet it would be an unjust 
opinion which, from the nature of their themes, ranked them below the 
narrative<i and pastorals, in which so much ordinary verse under Elizabeth 
displayed itself Their aim indeed is less distinctly poetical; but their result 
was to bring poetry into vital connection with real life in all its phases; 
thus commencing those lessons of sobriety and simplicity in thought which 
the English mind so eminently needed Even the rank luxuriance then dis- 
played in the qualities most opposed to these— conceit and affectation— . . , 
tended in the same direction For the earlier conceits lie more in imaginative 
embroidery — those of Cowley, Donne, and Cartwright in fanciful and over- 
strained thought By this change the disease reached the last stage of 
its career, and, by seizing on the intellect rather than the imagination, 
worked itself out of poetry" 

But for the discovery of much intrinsic good, Donne's conceits had 
to wait beyond the nineteenth century. 

VT 

On the predominance of intellect in Donne’s work few critics failed 
to comment. He had “the mind of the dialectician, of the intellectual 
adventurer,”^* combining “all the virtues and all the vices of the imag- 
inative intellect”^* ; one of the tokens of his presence was “an habitual 
transmutation of emotion into terms of the intellect.”^® Other more 
subjective critics abstained less carefully from praise or blame. Col- 
eridge remarked that 

Our faulty elder poets [from Donne to Cowley] sacrificed the passion 
and passionate flow of poetry, to the subtleties of intellect, and to the starts 
of wit; the moderns to the glare and glitter of a perpetual, yet broken and 
heterogeneous imagery, or rather to an amphibious something, made up, 
half of image, and half of abstract meaning. The one sacrificed the heart to 
the head, the other both heart and head to point and drapery." 

"paor/rr/y Review, CX (1861), 455 f. See also Andrew Lang, Histo^ of 
Enp/uA Literature (New York, 1912), pp 285, 288; Dowden, of, at, pp, W 
102, Ezekiel Sanford, Worke of the Brituh Poets (Philadelphia, 1819), III, 
137 In contrast, note De Quinces spirited defence of the rhetorical features 
of Donne's work {De Quince/s Literary Criticism, ed. Darbishtre [London, 
1909], p SO) 

"Symons, "John Donne," Porimghtly Review, LXXII (1899), 735. Else- 
where {Pageant, p 390) Symons referred to Donne's "monstrous agility of 
mind." 

"(^osse, Seventeenth Century Studies (London, 1883), p. ix. 

"Sriiclling, Book of Seventeenth Century Lyrics (New York, 1899), p. xix. 

"Ftopra^Ata Literaria, ed cU., I, 15. Drake (see above, p. 140) regarded 
Donne’s "metaphyaical subtleties'* as unmitigated defects. Dowden (of. cit,, 
p. 112) remarked that "on occasions he can write, at least for a line or two, 
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On this point David Masson’s opinion is also interesting: 

If there h&s been any single poet in the world who may stand to all time 
as an example of the genius of mental intellection at its utmost, he is John 
Donne ... In him were gathered into one ... all the tips and clippings of 
intellectual super -subtlety among the Elizabethans. . . . With much of the 
true poet in him, Donne was, most essentially, a ¥rit, a subtle thinker and 
dialectician, using verse to assist him in his favourite mental exercise. 

His poetry serves as an intellectual gymnastic, even where, as poetry, it 
can give but little pleasure. . . In short, though we must regard Donne 

personally as an interesting study, and though we may admit also that in 
his hands the art of metrical cogitation with a view to novel combinations of 
ideas was exercised so superbly as almost to become the legitimate principle 
of a new variety of literature, we cannot but be glad that the avatar of 
Donne was so brief and partial ” 

Masson appears to have been unable to think of Donne as a poet ; and 
he was in company with many of whom it could be written, as it was 
recently of Scott: 

The devious processes by which the cold intellect has sometimes tried to 
give fresh interest to familiar words and ideas quite prevented him from 
seeing the passion in the work of Donne . . . , and he considered all meta- 
physical poets, in so far as they showed the traits of their class, to be with- 
out poetical feeling** 

In direct contrast. Browning delighted in Donne for the very reason 


with a directness like that of Bums . . . More often he is ingeniously 

subtle’! ; ^ DI [1861], 87) considered Donne’s figures 

essentially unpoetic, and perhaps not quite admirable even as prose Cp 
Whipple (as quoted on p, 150 f.) : Welsh, loc nV., and AndersotL op cit , IV, S. 

^ Life of John Mtiton, revise edition (London, 1881), I, 485 ff With this, 
compare De Quincfy*s opimon (Dr QutnctVs Lttrrary Crtitctsm, p 50) that 
Donne alone among our writers had succectfed in combining “the last sublima- 
tion of dialectical subtlety and address with the most impassioned majesty” 
and that from the combination haul come almost a new species of composition. 
Hartley Colem^e (Buays and Marginalia, cd. Derwent Coleridge [London, 
1851], I, 5) disliked the emphasis given the “speculative intellect” and the 
presence of “conceits and witticisms”; see too his poems (ed. Colles, 
pp. 320 ff.) ; Craik, Compendious History, I, 552; Welsh, op cit , I, 412. 

"Margaret Ball, loc, at. Likewise representative of this point of view arc 
Leigh Hunt, who thought that Donne, “apart from accidental personal impres- 
sions,” seemed ”to look at nothing as it really is, but only as to what may 
be diought of it” (What Is Poet^f, ed Cook [New York, 1926], p 66), and 
Sanford, who wrote (he. cit ) ; “Donne is considered as a great wit, a toler- 
able divine, and something of a poet. Poetry, indeed, in the highest sense of 
the word, he had none. He was more intent upon showing the acutraess of 
his penetrati<m than the opulence of his fancy; and. Instead of grouping and 
describing new objects, he sets himself laboriously at work to refine and 
analyze the old ... . They [the results of his experiments] stimulate 
our reflection, and awaken our memory; but they seldom^ excite our feelings, 
or give play to the Imaginatioti. Of Donne it may be said that he was more 
witty than learned; and more learned than poetical.” 
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that made hun distasteful to Scott and Masson. As C. H. Herford 
hinted in discussing Browning's taste for the seventeenth-century Fan- 
tastics, a liking for close-knit intellect in poetry is crucial in one's atti- 
tude toward Donne’® and it was “a congenial subtlety of intellect”®® 
that led to Browning’s regard for him. In this attitude, Browning had 
had forerunners in his own century and was to have not a few follow- 
ers. Relatively early, a critic had spoken with assurance m the Retro- 
spective Review : 

But the reader who is disposed to a perusal of the whole of this 
poet's works may be assured that this unpleasant effect will very soon 
wear off, and he vrill soon find great amusement and great exercise for his 
thinking faculties, (if nothing else) even in the objectionable parts of 
Donne, for he is always, when indulging in his very worst vein, Ailed to 
overflowing with thoughts, and materials for engendering thought" 

In 1846, another anonymous writer had, in Lowers Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, shown the mixed nature of this blessing so far as concerned 
Donne's reputation ; 

Another quality, equally against his popularity, is his profundity of 
thought, and the constant attention which is therefore required in order to 
understand him Though his poems may be read once through, as a kind 
of disagreeable duty, by the professed student of English literature, they 
will be pored over, again and again, as true poetry should be, only by the 
most faithful and dxsexphned lovers of the muse" 

Finally, when Grosart edited the poems, with a dedication to Browning 
and several allusions to “how much [Donne's] poetry, with every abate- 
ment, is valued and assimilated by him,” the brilliance of Donne’s 
mind and the soundness of his thought were among his chief justi- 
fications . 


^Robert Browning (New York, 1905), p 8 

"Leslie Stephen, '7ohn Donne," Siud\€S of a Biographer (New York and 
London, 1902), ITT, 36 See also F R G Duckworth, Browning BackgrovUd 
and Conflict (New York, 1932), p 147. T S, Ehot, op c%t , g 15, New 
Statesman, XX (1W23), 6^ 

“ Op cit , pp 3S f Elsewhere in the article, the writer characterized Donne's 
as "a most active and piercing intellect’' (p 31) and remarked that "his very 
worst pieces abound to overflowing" with a "remarkable fullness of thought 
and imagery” (p 39) Lowell (Riverside edition of his works, I, 381) de- 
scribed Donne as one of the writers who "shed their invisible thought-seed 
like ferns”, he likewise spoke of his mind as "one of the subtlest and most 
self -irradiating that eve& sought an outlet in \ersc” O^^ordmorlhuina, 

cd Knight [Mmdon, 1889], p 172) Saintsbury {History of EliEabethan Litera- 
ture [Tendon and New York, 1891], p. 150) thought "the force and originality 
of Donne’s intellect,” a quality which "modem satirists" lacked, peculiarly well 
dismayed in his satires 

" Loc ni , p 230 
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But, after all, 1 fear it must be conceded that it is as Thinker and 
Imaginator, and artist of ideas rather than words m verse, we have to assert 
Donne's incomparable genius. 

His verse letters to the (then) Countess of Bedford and to Herbert 
Lord Cherbury, are laden with profound speculative and imaginative thought 
. . One characteristic of this thinking is its sudden out- flashing from the 
common level of the subject m hand — a characteristic common to all Donne’s 
poetry . So in this Poetry, even in the Satires, and indeed notably there, 
you are arrested by some quaint image or allusion, that is found to carry 
in its heart some splendid thought altogether out of the beaten track, and 
which comes with absolute surprise in the place* 

Perhaps Grosart’s attitude was scarcely typical , but correctly used, 
extremes are as indicative as means; and the truth is that late m the 
century more and more writers were willing to waive mellifluence in 
order to enjoy Donne’s thought.** 


VII 

Integrally related to the intellectuality of Donne's verse is his wit. 
As most of the critics of this century approved Dryden's characteriza- 
tion of him as *'the greatest wit» though not the best poet of our na- 
tion,"** Hartley Coleridge found few followers for his judgment: 

1 cannot think that Donne as a wit was at all to be compared to Butler, 
who exerted the most extraordinary power of volition over the greatest 
store and variety of thoughts and allusions of any writer, Rabelais perhaps 
excepted, that I ever read But Donne was an impasMoned poet — Butler 
only a profound wit* 

Instead, writers who mentioned Donne's wit usually agreed to its pres- 
ence and were content to distinguish themselves by the relation they 
saw between it and poetry. One group held them antithetical and 


*0^ cit, 11, xxxiv, xliv Cp “Donne is not more remarkable for splendour 
of thought and imagery than for the marUstic lapses that disfigure many of 
his poems Genius is there The poet as creator, as thinker, is everywhere seen 
not so often the poet as workman" (Sanders, op ett , pp 622 f ) 

“Some typical allusions may be cited “An intelligence at once deep and 
subtle" {Poems of John Donne, cd Lowell and Norton [New York, 1895], 
I, xxi) , "a firm and strong mind, clear to a degree almost un-English" 
{L%brary of the World* s Best Literature, VIIT, 4771) ; and “he really belongs, 
by dint of his youthful sensuousness, of his imaginative flame, and of his sad 
and powerful thought, to the Elizabethans" (Stopford Brooke, Bnglxsh Litera- 
ture [London, 1896], p 84 This passage did not appear in the lw6 edition ) 
See also Symons, as quoted above, p 139, Swinburne, Autobiographical Notes, 
p 19, and nis Age of Shakespeare, p 257, and Sacred Classics, XXVI, 52 In 
fact, Gossc was quite of the minority of his time when he spoke {Jacobean 
Poets, pp 54. 60) of the epistles as “stuffed hard with thoughts” and of 
“the tortuousness and artificiality of the thought” of the lyrics 
■ Works, ed Scott and Saintsbury, XT, 123 
^Essays and Marginalia, II, 47 
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thought that Donne's wit prevented his being a poet, others admitted 
that he might be one in spite of it, and still others defined poetry broad- 
ly enough to consider wit a subordinate part of his pdetic powers. Of 
the first group Sanford and Masson*' were representative; and it will 
be recalled that Whipple even traced a weakness of Donne's character 
to his having developed his wit.** To the second group Leigh Hunt 
appears to have belonged; he described the wit of "Blegie XVI" as 
"horribly misused to obscure the most beautiful feelings,"** Charles 
X^amb** leaned occasionally toward this view, which Coleridge also ex- 
pressed when he included Donne among "our faulty elder poets" who 
had "sacrificed the passion and passionate flow of poetry, to the subtle- 
ties of intellect, and to the s^rts of wit"*^ ; and Drake had written vig- 
orously to the same effect.** A large number, however, held Donne's 
wit contributory to his poetic powers. The critic of the Retrospective 
Review listed "a wit, admirable as well for its caustic severity as its 
playful quickness" among the excellencies which, had he possessed a 
higher degree of sensibility and taste, would have made him "an ac- 
complished poet of the second order.”** Craik remarked that there was, 
running through all the bewilderment of the forbidding exterior of his 
verse, "not only a vein of the most exuberant wit, but often the sim- 
niest and most delicate fancy, and the truest tenderness and depth of 
feeling,"*^ and Grosart quoted the remark with relish.*® As the cen- 
tury ended, critics who took this view appeared more frequently. 

"See above, p. 153 and n. TS. Cp Quaritrly RruUw, CLUI (1882), 443. 
Milman {op c%t , p 329) remarked that ®what in those days was esteemed wit 
ran wild in his poetry and suffocated the graceful and passionate 
thoughts.” 

■* Sec above, p 150 f. 

• The Town, II, SO 

"See above, p 151 

"See above, p 152. 

^ Shakspeare and H\s Times, as quoted above, p. 140. 

^Op nt, p 31. The author of Lectures on Ihe English Poets (London, 
1847) alluded with approval to this judgment (p. 27) ; and in The Library of 
Universal Knowledge, a Re print of the Last {1880) Edinburgh and London 
Edition of Chamber^ Encyclopaedia (New York, 1882), the following appeared: 
”His fancy vras rich and subtle, his wit sins^arly keen and poignant, and his 
word-painting such, that, tf he had possessed in addition, music and senstbility, 
he would probably have enjoyed a perpetual popularity” 

^Sketches of the Hutory of literature and Learning in England, III, 16& 
See also Anderson, op, cit , IV, 5. 

"Ed cit, II, xlviiL Cp. Norton's statement in his edibon, L xvuL 
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VIII 

Between wit and ingenuity it is difficult to know what distinction — 
if any — was discerned; but as his wit met with growing appreciation 
and his ingenuity did not, it seems that some discrimination was at- 
tempted. That appearance, however, may be in part due to a tendency 
among those who approved of Donne’s intellectual preoccupation to 
use wit because it was already hallowed as a poetic virtue and a cor- 
responding one among those who disapproved to select ingenuity as a 
fresher, more spccihc term. At any rate, very strong objections were 
made to what was called Donne’s ingenuity. Even the author of the 
critique in the Retrospective Review remarked that *'The Prohibition” 

offers a singular specimen of the perverse ingenuity with which Donne some- 
times bandies a thought about (like a shuttle-cock) from one hand to the 
other, only to let it fall to the ground at last,”* 

and that Valediction; of weeping” 

IS, doubtless, ‘high -fantastical,' in the last degree, but it is fine notwith- 
standing, and an evidence of something more than mere ingenuity** 

Concerning this feature, Hales’ statement is unreserved ' 

This misspent learning, this excessive ingenuity, this laborious wit seri- 
ously mars almost the whole of Donne’s work For the most part we look 
on it with amazement rather than with pleasure It reminds us rather of a 
'pyrotechnic display,' with its unexpected flashes and explosions, than of a 
sure and constant light . . We weary of such unmitigated cleverness — 
such ceaseless straining after novelty and surprise We long for something 
simply thought and simply said* 

So too a writer in Low^s Edinburgh Magagine objected to Donne’s 
"far-fetched, and often painfully ingenious illustrations,”” and even 
in 1900, Sanders complained that the earlier lyrics "arc often desper- 
ately ingenious,”^” and lack the naturalness and conviction of truth of 
the later poems. In fact, admitting that some part of Donne’s work 
was not marred by ingenuity was about as far as nineteenth-century 
critics progressed.'®^ 

*0^ rif, P 46. Sec also pp. 39, 48. 

"/fruf,, p. 41. 

-0^ cA, I, 559 f. 

cit , p 228. C^. CiosBC, Life and Letters, I, 77 

cit f p 617. Cp. Samubury in the "Muses' Library" edition, I, xx\’i. 

-“A writer in the North American Review (LXXXIV [1857], 250 ff ) 
mentioned "great ingenuity of conception” as one of Donne’s virtues, and 
Dowden (op, cit, p 113) explained that the fact that his love poems were 
"high-fantasticar* "does not imply any coldness or insincenty " That, however, 
was Ultima Thule. 
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IX 

Concerning Donne’s characteristic compression of thought, com- 
ment was more divergent. On this point Furst and Sanders presented 
representative opinions, the former remarkmg of the Second An- 
niversary . 

Yet, paradoxical as it is, one of the striking characteristics of the 
work IS the restraint by which the poet vividly suggests, in a few words, 
what another man would have made weak and ineffective by telling in many 
sentences ** 

In contrast, Sanders believed that this compression — or the necessity 
for it — led Donne into artistic pitfalls: 

Even Donne's lyrics arc full of thought His difficulty in writing was not 
to spin out a slender fancy to the requisite number of lines, but (task harder, 
but how much more enviable!) to crush into poetic form the ideas and the 
emotions that thronged for utterance In the lighter poems this is noticeable, 
and his skill is often unable or unwilling to take the trouble to subdue his 
materials to artistic repose, in poems avowedly addressed to the intellect, 
the defect is striking, deterrent, sometimes grotesque 

The same wealth of thought, and the same want of power properly to 
arrange and marshal and clothe and present it artistically, are the causes 
of Donne's much-talked-of obscurity It is not the obscurity of meaning- 
lessness, but of too much meaning^ 


X 

As nineteenth-century readers were so often averse to poetry of 
which they thought the main ingredients intellectual rather than emo- 
tional, their objection to the display of Donne’s learning is not strange. 
Many'®* besides Drake considered his erudition “miserably mis- 
placed”*®® : Chambers observed that he and his followers "were misled 


^Op at , p 44 Sec also Norton, ed at, I, xxiii 
^Op at, pp 625, 626 

*•* Charles D Dcshler, Afternoons rvtfh the Poets (New York, 1879), p 123; 
Hncyclopaedta Britanntca, 6th ed ; Dowden, op at p 91 , Retrospective Re- 
view, loc at, p 31 William Minto ("John Donne,* Nineteenth Century, VII 
[1880], 848 f ) commented interestingly on the effect of Donne’s learning 
upon Ins contemporary reputation “The admiration which Donne’s contem- 
porancs expressed for him as a writer was doubtless largely influenced by 
the impression which he made upon them as a man Posterity judges 

[a writer] by what he has done — what he has finished and left behind him ;i 
the judgment of contemmranes is insensibly influenced by what they believe 
him capable of doing The knowledge of Donne's immense learning, the sub- 
tlety and capacity of his intellect, the intense depth and wide scope of his 
thought, the charm of his conversation, the sadness of his life, gave a vivid 
meaning and interest to his poems which at this distance of time we cannot 
reach wiUioiit a certain effort of information " 

^ Shakspeare and His Times, I, 615 Cp Gossc, Life and Letters, I, 266. 
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by learning and false taste into such extravagances, both of idea and 
of language, as rendered all their better qualities nearly useless"’®* ; 
and Chalmers that the frequent allusions to his extensive reading "only 
contribute to produce distorted images and wild conceits."’®^ Several 
expressed the opinion that the intrusions of learning were pure 
pedantry : 

The great secret of the merits and dements of Donne's poetry is partly 
to be found in the insatiable desire for book-knowledge which at this period dis- 
tinguished his genius Almost unconsciously he became pedantic Pe- 

dantry, coming into contact with a metaphysical habit of thought, soon made 
his language a puzzle to vulgar comprehension He had always a mean- 
ing, sometimes a 1m autiful one, but it was ton subtle to be easily detected 

Hazlitt charged that the poets of his group "mistook learning for 
poetry"’”®, Macaulay objected to their having drawn their "illustrations 
from the laboratory and from the schools"”®; and Sanford somewhat 
bluntly remarked that Donne was "more learned than poetical 
Though other qualities certainly aided, Beeching hit ut>on one cause 
of Donne’s loss of reputation when he said that he "has paid the natural 
penalty of putting his learning into his i>oetry , the learning has dragged 
the poetry with it to oblivion This adverse judgment was almost 
unanimous, there were hut few who went even so far as the cautious, 
anonymous gentleman whose "pages were not originally intended for the 
public eye, but were written for the instruction of the Author's child- 
ren" , his strongest praise was that Donne's "works, harsh and full of 
conceits as they are, have recently been praised, as displaying much 
learning and caustic wit, with a nch and picturesque fancy 

XI 

In 1892 Gamaliel Bradford suggested extreme coarseness as one 
reason for Donne's unpopularity,”* and there is every evidence that 

[{t^iory of the Unglxsh language and Literature, pp 41 f 

^General Bwgraf^htcal Dtct%onary, XFI, 260 Hales wrote in much the 
same vein {of} at, I, 559) 

“■R W B, Temple Bar, loc nf, p 83 Cp Jameson, op at, II, 94, “The 
First of the English Satirists," Temple Bar, XLVII (1876), 339, Gosse, 
Jacobean Poets, p 60; North AmertcaH Revie^e, LXXXIV (1857), 250 
cit, VIII. 49 

Edinburgh Review, LVIII (1833). 233 
at. III, 137 

Paradise, T, 303 It was the announced intention of the writer of tht 
essay on Donne in the Retrospective Review (loc at ) “merely to bniv to 
light some of the exquisite beauties which have hitherto lain concealed from 
the present age, among the learned as well as unlearned lumber which he has 
so unaccountably mixH up with them." 

'“Lectures on the English Poets (Eondon, 1847), pp 27 f 
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he was right. To many, the impurity of Donne's work was clearty most 
distressing. Masson complained that 

the most tolerant modern taste is apt to be offended by the grossly physical 
cast of the images Love in Donne's poetry is a physiological fact, suscep- 
tible of all kinds of metaphysical interpretations; hts love verses are abstruse 
alternations between the fact and its metaphysical renderings; and that cle- 
ment in which most love poets dwell, the exquisite intermediate psychology, 
is all but wholly omitted. In other poems [besides "The Flea"] facts of 
the most putrid order are jumbled together with others of the most sacred 
associations ^ 

The group is impressively large who could not forgive Donne for re- 
vealing "too much erotic fervour,"*^*® for allowing "his imagination to 
run loose into the most prurient expressions,'^' for showing "a cold, 
hard, labored, intellectual ized sensuality, worse than the worst impurity 
of his contemporaries,"® A reviewer of Professor Child's edition of 
The British Poets judged that 

For [Donne's] deserved credit on this latter count ["the perfection of 
sainthood" which Walton beheld in him], we could wish that the American 
editor had omitted some half-dozen of the poems of his somewhat graceless 
youth, in which obscenity is unrelieved by any charm, whether for the car or 
the soul, and in general, while we would not carry our fastidiousness to the 
extreme of prudery, we can discern no fitness in perpetuating productions 
which serve the sole purpose of revealing the vileness of their authors or 
the coarseness of their times." 

The perturbation of the Reverend Alexander B. Grosart is almost 
amusing In his preface he wrote: 

1 do not hide from myself that it needs courage to edit and print the 
Poetry of Dr John Donne in our day Nor would 1 call it literary prudery 
that shrinks from giving publicity to such sensuous things (to say the least) 
as indubitably are found therein I deplore that Poetry, in every way 

almost so memorable and potential, should be stained even to uncleanliness 
in sorrowfully too many places " 

^Naturalist, p 

"Oa ett, T, 488 f 
Penny Encyclopaedia 

"WhiMlc, op, cit , p 231 For comparable attitudes, sec “Dr Donne," 
Leisure Hour, XIII (ISM), SSS; Jameson, loc, at: Cunningham, Ltves of 
Eminent and Illustrious Englishmen (Glasgow, 1835), III, 240; Gone, Jacobean 
Poets, p 56; Poems of John Donne, c<L Lowell and Norton, I, xxiii; Furst, 
op at , p 22 Thomas Campbell wrote (Essay on English Poetry [Bostmi. 
1819], p 146) "A romantic and uxorious lover, he addresses the object oz 
his real tenderness with ideas that outrage decorum He begins hts own 
rpithalamium with a most mdehcate invocadon to his bride" 

North American Review, LXXXIV (1857), 250. 

”*£d cit, I, ix 
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He later explained that he included an elegy, identity unspecified, which 
he thought "sensual and abominable/’ only after he found, on consult- 
ing literary friends, "the judgment unanimous that an expurgated 
edition of Donne would be of no vahie to students of our Literature 
and Manners/’^*^ He took comfort, however, in thoughts that he did 
"not publish or throw open to all, but limit [ed] to fellow-booklovers 
and fellow-students, by a 'private circulation,' — a modified publicity" 
and that "those whom these Volumes may be assumed to reach are 
'strong* enough to use them for literary purposes unhurt ; and respect 
is due to 'strong* equally with the 'weak.* '**•• 

Another group, conscious perhaps of Donne’s exalted position in the 
church, minimized this distasteful element. Thus one critic confessed 
that "in some of his poems we meet with the language and sentiments 
of men whose morals are not very strict* ; another attempted to dis- 
count the sensuality as not autobiographical’** , and yet another admitted 
"excess and overboldness in action," but only "an occasional coarseness 
of phrasing m his poems.”*** There was a tendency too to shift the 
blame from Dean Donne to "the times’*^” and to ask the reader to 
consider rather 

the holiness and purity of his more mature years, than any reproach which 
report or his writings may have fixed on his youth; and with the chanty 
which ‘rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rcjoiccth in the truth/ [to] look rather 

^Ih%d, I, IX There was some tendency to bowdlerize in the Retrospective 
Review {op cit, pp 47, 50, 51) it was said that *'Sapho to Philaems*' would 
"not exactly bear quotation/* even though it was the “most poetical, as well 

as the most characteristic, of the Epistles/* and lines 31 to 43 were omitted 

from "Elcgie XVI" and “Get with child a mandrake mote” from the "Song"; 
Milman {op cit, p 326) left out the same lines from "Elcgie XVT" as "too 

much in the spirit of the age" and marring *'the exquisite delicacy as well as 

Uie feeling”; and Alford {ed ett , I, vi) made what he considered suitable 
omissions from both poems and sermons in his edition Cp Gosse, Life a$td 
Letters, I, 151 

Works of the English Poets, ed. Johnson and Chalmers, V, 123 

’**Dowden, op c\t , pp. 107 f. U^ttoot {op cit , p 8) denounced Donne’s 
crime of "prostituting^ the highest gifts of genius to a propaganda of vice and 
shame, . of poisomng the wells of a nation’s literature and spreading moral 
death through generations jyet unborn," and then comforted himself and his 
readers with a footnote reminder that ‘’Donne was not m many cases responsible 
for the puMication of his poems" 

^Library of the Worlds Best Literature, VIII, 4771. An anonymous bio- 
grafdier {Poetical Works of Dr John Donne [Boston, 1655], p xviii) de- 
scribed "the more airy part of his poetical compositions" as “only the innocent 
amusement of his youth" Cp R. W. B, op cit 

^ LowPs Edinburgh Afaganne, loc rtf, pp 229 f ; R W B, ctf , p 90; 
lAbraey of the World's Best Literature, VIII, 4773 "His grossness was the 
herita^ of bis time." 
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on those Sermons and Devotions, in which he has built himself and the 
church a lasting memorial, than on the few scattered leaves, which betray 
after all, perhaps, no more than simplicity and fearlessness of natural dis- 
position, and that he showed what others have concealed'*^ 

Perhaps the extreme example of this tendency to “punfy” Donne's life 
and works was provided by Alice King She admitted, however un- 
willingly, 

that at the period of his life of which we are now speaking, the period before 
God's grace had reached his soul, he threw hini>te1f passionately into the whirl- 
pool of wild worldly pleasure His laugh was loud at midnight revel, his step 
hastened daily to scenes of sensuous enjoyment, the wings of hts spirit were, 
for a time, completely clogged by the dust and mire of earth 

She soon turned joyfully, however, to an edifying contemplation of his 
life after his marriage, which “family circumstances . caused to be 
a private one” : 

From that day forward Donne's home life was one long floating down a 
sunny river Many children came to make the melody between the pair 
more and more full of sweet-toned harmony** 

She likewise admitted that “his poetry l)eforc he entered the Church 
19 occasionally stained by some degree of license,” but ended on the 
comforting thought that "all that vanishes in his later verse” 

Clearly, only when an age came which could honestly defend or 
equally honestly disregard this element in Donne could his work enjoy 
full appreciation Late in the century, a few signs of such an age ap- 
peared Jusserand, viewing him from a point of vantage different from 
Grosart's or Masson's, described him as “sensual and epicurean to his 
heart's content, his being an open and triumphant epicureanism,” and 
added that he had "the nadiant impudicity of the antique gods Sir 
Walter Raleigh found no harm in his having been "an impassioned 
abandoned sensualist,” even though he objected to his showing “some 
of the marks of a tired sensualist”*'*”, and Saintshury thought “the 
greater part of the verse animated by what may he called a spirit- 
ualized world liness and sensuality ”**** Rut indicative as these signs may 

“'Alford, ed rif, I, xx^ On the next page, he suggested that "the object 
addressed in the L,ovc-poem8 of the day, and the circumstances introduced, were 
often both equally imaginary” Cp his hesitant excuse for Donne's coarseness 
in Pult»U Ehquence of the Seventeenth Century (Tendon, 1858), p H Sec, 
too, J C M BcUcw, Poet^ Comer (London, 1868L P 189 
““John Donne," The Argosy, XXXII (1881), pp 300 ff 
“Lt/erory History of the English People (New York, 1909), II, 422 f 
'^Letters, ed «/, II. 518 

““'Muses' Library” edition, I, xvi Cp thtd , I, xxxi, and R Aldington, 
Literary Studies and Reviews (New York, 1924), pp 51, 2^0 Chadwick cx- 
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be, they can scarcely be said to show that, at the turn of the century, 
the average reader was not offended by Donne's sensuality 

The very reasons that led to disapproval of the freedom of his 
earlier years caused considerable notice of his reformation and its lit- 
erary fruit. Naturally, much of this comment concerned his life and 
sermons: many, besides Coleridge, commented on his eminence among 
the preachers of the age ; warm commendation of his piety and the 
intense Christianity of his soul became almost commonplace'”*; and 
as might be expected, his work was usually represented m the numerous 
collections of sacred verse On the other hand, surprisingly httle 
critical comment dealt with his religious verse, and much even of that 
was adverse. The writer of the critique in the Retrospective Review 
liked the epistles “less than any of his other poems, always excepting 
the religious ones’*'”*, and Sanders summarized his impressions' 

But with greater age and seriousness his poems became gradually less 
passionate, less emotional, more thoughtful, graver, more religious, until at 
last he began to regard with something like horror the lighter and more 
frivolous, though not more fantastic, outpourings of his youth His “Divine 
Poems*’ vary from what is perilously near doggerel to good examples of his 
second-best manner, but nowhere in them does he reach the pitch of some 
of his earlier work His "Hymn to God the Father” is one of the best' 
it has more sense of form than many of them it is short, and breathes 
sincerity In most of his sacred poems, however, there is nothing good ex- 
cept the intention^ 

Similarly, a wntcr in Lowe’s Edinburgh Magazine thought the “Divine 
Poems” “for the most part, very poor,” compared to the “Funeral 
Elegies,” but granted that “here, as everywhere, splendid thoughts and 
splendid words abound.””” This typihes the bulk of the criticism of 
Donne’s sacred verse, but as the century ended, some change appeared. 
As a whole, Chadwick’s comments were kinder; he spoke of the “Holy 
Sonnets” as 

pressed his pity {op at , pp 44 f.) "for Uiosc persons whose prurient prudish- 
ness forbids them to enjoy [thcl frank sincerity” of ”An Epithalamion 
on the Lady Elizabeth”; earlier (p 38) he had described his love poetry as 
“some of the most sensual poetry written by any English poet of eminence” 
"Alice King, op cit , Southey, Quarterly Review, XXXIX (18^), 383 f ; 
Farr, Gems of Sacred Poetry, p, 8o Influenced probably by Walton, Trench 
{op ext , p 403), Lightfoot {op cit . p 9), and Grosart {ed cit , II, xviu) com- 
pared his life to that of St Augustine 

"See, for examples, the titles listed m note 11 
^Op ext, VIIT (1823), 50 
ext, p. 621 

“I (1846), 236. Cp Macdonald, op, ext, p 121; Gosse, Life and Letters, I, 
263 ff , 11, 100, 106. 
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very different from the hard and gritty "Divine Poems" of an earlier date; 
they are touched with emotion, and give an impression of profound reality. 
The first of all strikes the high note which is sustained throughout We do 
not entirely escape the extravagant conceits which to the last were his be- 
setting sin, but they are less conspicuous than formerly, and Donne is less 
the conscious rebel than he was against melodious verse ^ 
that execrable taste which disfigured some of his most beautiful and noble 
verse." 

Lionel Johnson spoke enthusiastically of Donne's “divine audacity" and 
illustrated his remark with the opening lines of "At the round earth's 
imagin’d comers," which he thought "as colossal in conception as the 
'Last Judgment* of Michael Angelo.”*** The wannest praise, perhaps, 
of his religious verse, as well as of the religious aspects of his character, 
is found in Gamaliel Bradford's essay: 

It [his religious verse] has the same energy and passion as his other 
work. . . . But the intensity and profound earnestness of Christian thought 
belong to Donne's secular poems also. . To him the essence of our life 
here was struggle and war He never lost sight of the goal, the star of faith 
was never overclouded for him; but the flesh was unequal to the spirit , . . 
He knew all temptations and was led astray by them But he always hated 
them, he never yielded, never despaired. Through sin and wretchedness he 
fought his way upward, and the stamp of strife is left on all he ever wrote, 
not only on his sermons, but on the freest of his verses, all alike are the 
passionate expression of one of the noblest, tenderest, broadest, and deepest 
natures that ever received the subtle gift of genius. It is for this that Donne 
must remain preeminently great to those who will labor with him; not for 
his wit, nor his learning, nor his eccentricity. . . He has the moral dignity 
and grandeur of a soul which, not ignorant of the wretchedness of this 
world, IS yet forever ravished with the love and worship of the eternal * 

XIT 

Another of Donne's faults, lack of taste, was sometimes associated 
with morals, as, for example, by Macdonald in this passage : 

It is in a measure distressing that, while I grant with all my heart the 
claim of his “Muse's white sincerity," the taste in — I do not say of — some 
of his best poems should be such that I will not present them.** 


^Op cii , p 46. Earlier in his review (p. 43) he had written: "With rare 
exceptions, these earlier 'Divine Poems* imprest us as exercises in pious in- 
genuity, rather than as the spontaneous expressions of a religious soul. They 
read as if Donne were trying to work himself into a frame of mind that 
would justify him in taking a rclimous office. Nowhere do we find more of 

^Poti Ltmimium, ed. Thmnas Whittemore (London, 1911), p 119. 

^Naturalist, pp 94 ff. 

*^Op, cit, p. 121. Cp. Lang, op cit, p. 285, and Chadwick as qtioted in 
note 137. 
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More often, the charge referred to Donne's inability to criticize and 
poHsh his own work, to the ^'want of the Art-Spirit, which is so con- 
spicuous in his life,"'*' to his failure to keep himself within bounds. 
Throughout the century, in this respect, critical reaction remained much 
the same : Donne, and his f oDowers, "were misled by learning and false 
taste into such extravagances, both of idea and of language, as rend- 
ered an their better qualities nearly useless”'** ; “all [Donne] wanted 
to make him an accomplished poet of the second order was sensibility 
and taste"'**; and "execrable taste . . . disfigured some of his most 
beautiful and noble verse."'** Macdonald followed this tradition when 
be wrote: 

The central thouaHt of Dr Donne la nearly sure to be just: the sub- 
ordinate thoughts by means of which he unfolds it are often grotesque, and 
so wildly associated as to remind one of the lawlessness of a dream, wherein 
mere suggestion without choice or fitness rules the sequence He says 
nothing unrelated to the main idea of the poem; but not the less certainly 
does the whole resemble the speech of a child of active imagination, to 
whom judgment as to the character of his suggestions is impossible, his 
taste being equally gratified with a lovely image and a bnlliant absurdity: 
a butterfly and a shining potsherd are to him similarly desirable. Whatever 
wild thing starts from the thicket of thought, all is worthy game to the 
hunting intellect of Dr. Donne, and is followed without question of tone, 
keeping, or harmony: . the hart escapes while he follows the squirrels and 
weasels and bats 

Until at least 1900 his "most perverse taste”'** was an obstacle in the 
way of those who would treat Donne kindly: not a few ignored it; 
some conceded it and strove to palliate the offence by pointing out that 
"amidst much bad taste, there is much real poetry, and that of a high 
order, in Donne”'*^ ; but none could defend it. 

Closely related to taste was the question of the propriety of Donne's 
poetic subjects. The anonymous critic of the Retrospective Review 
expressed ably one of the objections frequently implicit in the attitudes 
of other critics: 

These persons never acted avowedly, (though thqy sometimes did uncon- 


“ Sanders, op c\t , p. 622. Bradford {Noturalxst, p. 75) found not only 
Donne, but the Elizabethaiu generally, lacking in "decent reasonableness,** in 
the love of rounded and flawless b^nty," m "perfect clearness and Attic 
simplicity.*’ 

^Ch^bers, History, pp. 41 f. 

Retrospective Revtew, op ctt,p 31. 

I^Chadadck, op. at, p 43. Cp. Furst, op. cit, p. 45. 

^Op. cit, p. 115. 

**Jmeson, op. cit, II, 94 
•"Chambers, Cyciopaedia, I, 109, 
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saoualy) on the principle that an idea or a sentiment may be poetical per se; 
for they had not notion whatever o£ the fact They considered that man was 
the creator of poetry, not Nature, and that anything might be made poetical, 
by connecting it, in a certain manner, with something else A thought or a 
feeling was, to them, not a thing to express, but a theme to write var%attons 
upon — a nucleus, about which other thoughts and feelings were to be made to 
crystalize 


XIII 

What has been said thus far suggests that Donne’s defenders were 
distinctly few during the century and poses even more clearly the ques- 
tion of the basis of his later vogue. Manifestly, it cannot rest solely 
upon a change of opinion concerning aspects of his work already dis- 
cussed Though Whitman and some of his followers opened a few ears 
to the subtle harmonies of Donne and the loosening of the Victorian 
moral code led other readers to face his frank immorality with com- 
posure — if not praise — the shift of judgment concerning what were 
earlier thought his vices left him still far from popular. Much of his 
present reputation rests on qualities not yet discussed, some early rec- 
ognized and others virtually discoveries of the late 1800's: his genume 
poetic ability, for example, his emotional depth, and his sincerity — 
even perhaps the chalicngingly mysterious quality of the man himself 
and the difficulty of penetration of his individuality 

Often, during the century, those who were not completely repelled 
by the superficial peculiarities of Donne's verse noticed contradictions 
between its content and its dress. Here and there they found ideas 
which they believed proper to poetry — perhaps to great poetry — so ex- 
pressed that they lost much in effectiveness and power of poetic sug- 
gestion Many of this group adopted Hazlitt's attitude. 

The complaint so often made, and here repeated, is not of the want o\ 
power m these men, but of the waste of it; not of the absence of genius, 
hut the abuse of it“* 

Thus Gtllillaii wrote that "Donne, altogether, gives us the unpression of 
a great genius ruined by a false system He is a charioteer run away 

^Op at, p 32 

The following paragraph (quoted from The Dial by Furst, op at , 
p 17) illustrates this appeal "Donne drew around him a cloudy something 
which keeps him forever to himself And whoever may have penetrated within 
has been unalile, on coming forth, to render a good account of what he has 
experienced Donne is the most baffling of the minor poets . . 

A number of men have tried their hands, and yet no lover of Donne feels 
that anything adequate has been said ” Cp Ckisse, Life and Letters, II, 29L 
at, VIII, SO 
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with by his own pampered steeds."*®* Even so late as 1900, Sanders 
afforded an example of this tendency: 

Donne is not more remarkable for splendour of thought and imagery than 
for the inartistic lapses that disfigure many of his poems Genius is there 
The poet as creator, as thinker, is elsewhere seen: not so often the poet as 
workman 

Toward the end of the century, however, a change was discernible 
among those who discussed Donne's genius; they spoke more of his 
great poetic ability and less of its abuse Thus Lightfoot phrased his 
admiration ■ 

Durmg the last century, which had no toleration for subtle conceits and 
rugged rhythms, it [Donne's fame] was unduly depreciated; but now again 
It has emerged from its eclipse No quaintness of conception and no reck- 
lessness of style and no harshness of metre can hide the true poetic genius 
which flashed out from his nobler pieces'** 

And at the very end of the century, Jusserand wrote with even greater 
enthusiasm 

But he has what no amount of labour, no imitation of approved models 
can supply the inborn gift of poetry Wherever he goes, whatever he wntes, 
whatever mud he may stir, and even in his hideous, ironical and unclean 
''Progress of the Soul,” he shows himself a poet In profusion throughout 
his work, profound or subtle thoughts, distant prospects suddenly revealed, 
then hidden, marvels, then dark shadows, the most glorious image, of finest 
mould, remaining ever, on some side, attached to its ganguc, like a statue of 
Rodin's His gems arc left partly polished; he is willing to show his finds 
just as they are the diamond in the rough, the gold attached to the quart/, 
and It IS, indeed, a pleasant impression, after having kept company with the 
super -refined, with the ecstalir dreamers and professional amourists, to be 
at last so near pure nature*** 

Along with genius, some few also found "genuine poetry, real m- 
spiration."^'^® And suii)risingly enough, one of those was a critic ordi- 
narily so captious as Tame, who admitted that Donne preserved "some- 
thing of the energy and thrill of the original inspiration"*®®, that, 
though faint at best, was high praise from one who ended the next 

Specimens, T, 203 E B. Browning remarked {Book of the Poets, pp 162 
£f.) that he knew “more noble poetry than he articulates " Hales expressed 
himself emphatically {op cxi , I, 558) "Of his genius there can be no question, 
but it was perversely dirccte<l One may almost invert Jonson's famous pane* 
gyric on Shakespeare, and say that Donne was not for all time but for an age.* 
^Op CM, pp 622 f 
^Op. ext, p 4 
^Op ext, II, 422 

Temple Bar, III (1861), 91 
^Op cM , p 145. Cp Sanders, op cM , p. 624 
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sentence with the remark that Donne succeeded "with great difficulty 
in concocting a piece of nonsense." In contrast, there is nothing nig- 
gardly about Swinburne’s comparison of Donne and Gray: 

That chance is the ruler of the world 1 should be sorry to believe and 
reluctant to affirm; but it would be difficult for any competent and careful 
student to maintain that chance is not the ruler of the world of letters. 
Gray’s odes are still, I suppose, familiar to thousands who know nothing of 
Donne’s Anniversaries ; and Bacon's Assays are conventionally if not actually 
familiar to thousands who know nothing of Ben Jonson's Discoveries, And 3 rct 
it is certain that in fervour of inspiration, in depth and force and glow of 
thought and emotion and expression, Donne's verses are as far above Gray’s 
as Jonson’s notes or observations on men and morals, on principles and on 
facts, are superior to Bacon’s in truth of insight, in breadth of view, in 
vigour of reflection and in concision of eloquence.*' 

XIV 

Generally, too, opinion was favorable concerning Donne’s fancy and 
imagination. In 1769, Granger had alluded to Donne’s "prodigious 
richness of fancy," and later writers were likely to agree with him. 
Indeed, Anderson^"* and the writer on Donne in the sixth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britanntca used the same words. Gilflllan put the same 
opinion strikingly by questioning that Johnson "possessed a tithe of the 
rich fancy, the sublime intuition, and the lofty spirituality'’ of the poet 
he took as the type of the Metaphysicala.'*^ Later, this attitude grew 
even stronger. Thus, Craik descried "often the sunniest and most 
delicate fancy" running through all Donne’s works, and Norton 
selected the "easy flight of fancy"'** as one of the abilities in which 
Donne was supreme m his age with the sole exception of Shakespeare. 

Toward his imagination, the reaction was much the same. Except 
for Campbell, who thought Donne’s imagination noteworthy but cha- 
otic,*** the chorus of praise was almost unanimous. In the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica it was described as harboring "fire 
within its cloudy folds"; Sir Walter Raleigh, noting its close aflinity 
to his intellect, pronounced it wonderful'**; and Jusserand thought it 

Study of Ben Jonson (London, 1889), p 129. 
cit,, I, 31Z 
cit, 

^^eemens, I, 203 Cp Retrospective Review, loc cit , p. 31. 

^Compendious History, I, 552. 
cit, I, xxiii 

^ Essay, loc, cit, 

'"^Op cit, 11, 518. Saintsbury ^History, pp. 146 ff.), who thou^t that 
Donne should be regarded by every catholic student of EngUdi uterature 
"with a respect only *tfais aide idolatry,* ** judged "Donne's pMiliar poetical 
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“cver-ready and super-abundant/'^** But of all the critics, perhaps the 
often timid Grosart was most enthusiastic : 

As an Imaginator it is impossible to place Donne too high The light of 
his imagination lies goldenly over his thinking. Granted to Dr Macdonald 
. . that a ‘shining potsherd* takes him now and again away from the main 

line of bis thought, but it is not the potsherd that does it, but the ‘shining/ 
and the ‘shining’ is not from the ‘potsherd’, but from above in the glory of 
the sun“ 

When thus much has been said, the list of quahties which even ap- 
proached universal praise throughout the period is virtually exhausted. 
Others — more crucial to his reputation — came into prominence late in 
the century after having been for long almost, or completely, ignored. 

XV 

It may seem strange that until 1880 few nineteenth-century critics 
commented on Donne’s passion. In one sense, the earlier writers had 
made their attitude clear in their opinions of his other characteristics, 
his morality in particular; but emotion as the groundwork of poetry 
they almost ignored. Doubtless, also, Minto hit upon a partial explana- 
tion in the remark that those who heard "the voice of true passion" in 
Tennyson's "Fatima" would not "admit that any sincerity of feeling 
whatever can lie at the heart of the more insubstantial extravagancies of 
Donne/* Or men previously have been so repelled by the exterior 
of his verse as to be unwilling to penetrate to its heart or to be doubt- 
ful that the effort would be fruitful. At any rate, the emotional element 
of Donne’s work was seldom discussed during the first three-quarters 
of the century ; Mrs. Jameson was almost unique with the remark that 
"what is good, is the result of truth, of passion, of a strong mind, and 
a brilliant wit.”'®* After 1880, however, praise of this aspect was fre- 
quent and warm. A writer in the Quarterly Review remarked that 
Donne, like Keats, though "in far inferior degree, sought to distill his 
own emotions into music" and that it is "through emotion that we 
realize" some of his "epoch-making" thoughts'**; the very mention of 
Donne in the same sentence with Keats is significant. Later, SchelHng 
emphasized the emotional content to the extent of selecting "an habitual 

quality" to be "the fiery imagination shining in dark placet, the magical il- 
lumination of obscure and shadowy thoughts with the lightnmg of fancy.** 
^Op cit, 11, 422. ^ 

cit, II, xxxix. 
cit^ VII, 859 
’•op. cii., II, bs 
•CLXXXV (1»7), 181, 18& 
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transmutation of emotion into terms of the intellect” as one of the 
“tokens of the presence of Donne.”*^® Likewise, many at this time 
listed some aspect of Donne’s emotion as one of his literary virtues: 
Norton his “sincerity of passionate utterance”'” ; Gosse, his “concen- 
trated passion”'”, and Symons, “complexities of passion.”"" Finally, 

is full of 'masculine persuasive force'; it has not, as the greater portion of love 
poetry has, a feminine pathos, but the passion of a man ” 

Bradford selected fervor of emotion as one of the qualities that gave 
“Donne his high position as a man and as a poet” and suggested as a 
reason for the unevenness of his work : 

Donne was always at war with the elements of style, bendmf? them, 
rending them, straining them, to match the sweeping tide of his thoughts 
and passions Sometimes he conquered, and soared into the highest heaven 
of poetry, sometimes he was worsted and sank to depths lower than the 
lowest of prose 

Intimately allied, and sometimes identical, to this element is feeling ; 
concerning it judgments appeared considerably earlier and were there- 
fore more varied In 1R44 Chambers professed to have sought vainly 
in Donne for “the rich abundance of genuine poetical feeling and imag- 
ery, which distinguish the poets of Elizabeth’s reign,”'” and two years 
later a writer in Lowers Edinburgh Magazine characterized the love 
poems as lacking in spontaneous feeling'^*; but these comments are 
scarcely representative. Instead, Southey, who found in his work “the 
feeling of a poct,”'^' is in the main typical. W. F Collier thought that 
“beneath the artificial incrustations which characterize this school, 
Donne displays a fine vein of poetic feeling,”'” and Edward Farr that 
his poetry showed his “reverence of religion with the warmth and sin- 
cerity of genuine feeling”'” Lamb's praise was even warmer 

We are loo apt to indemnify ourselves for some characteristic cvccllcncc 
we are kind enough to concede to a great author by denying him everything 
else. Thus Donne and Cowley, by happening to possess more wit and faculty 
of illustration than other men, arc supposed to have been incapable of 

I 

^’^Seventeenth Century Lyncs, p xix. 
c%t , I, XXIII 

Jacobean Poets, pp 52, 65. 

Pageant, p 390 It will be recalled that he continued "And this poetry 

Wfl/Mro/w/, pp 66, 76 f 

Cyclot*aed%a, I, 110 

iw j (ig45)^ 231. 

Quarterly Review, XT (1814), 487 

‘"/f History of English Literature xn a Series of Biographical Sketches 
(Tendon, 1861), p 168. 

"•Grtnj, p 86 
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natural feelings they are usually opposed to such writers as Shenstone and 
Parnell; whereas in the very thickest of their conceits — in the bewildering 
mazes of tropes and figures — a warmth of soul and generous feeling shines 
through, the "sum" of which "forty thousand" of those natural poets, as 
they are called, "with all their quantity," could not make up"* 

Not all the critical approval of this aspect of his work, however, was 
so unquahhed. For example, Norton praised his "sincerity of passion- 
ate utterance” and found his better poetry "the revelation , of a soul 
with rare capacity of intense feeling,” but also attacked his "exag- 
geration of affected feelings”**' vigorously. Bradford too thought him 
by no means wholly free from "the habit of making up for deep, strong 
feeling by the use of far-fetched frigid conceits"; noted the vagaries 
into which he fell by ransacking "all nature for an image that [would] 
not dull the intensity of his feelings” , but questioned emphatically that 
any has "ever flashed the light of imagination so vividly upon the 
depths of feeling.”*” 

XVI 

What has been said concerning emotion and feeling suggests that, 
as readers came to examine Donne's verse more penetratingly and with 
greater discrimination between his more and his less successful efforts, 
they began to take rich satisfaction in elements of his work which once 
were ignored and which now are often regarded as fundamentals of 
poetry. The recognition of Donne's integrity is another case in point. 
Though in the 1790’s Anderson asserted that "his thoughts are seldom 
natural, obvious, or just”*” and in 1859 Whipple judged his intention 
to be "not to idealize what is true, but to display the writer's skill and 
wit in givmg a show of reason to what is false,”*” most of those who 
spoke on the subject held contrary views. Sanders found the "convic- 
tion of truth” in the later poems'” ; Deshler thought the later religious 

"•Quoted Inr Grosart, ed, eit , II, xlvii 
«/, I, xxi, xxiii 

^Naturalist, pp 76, 83, 91. Toward the end of the century, tenderness 
was often associated with Donne's poetry Craik detected "the truest tender- 
ness and depth of feeling" {History, III, 169) , Oowden found it in his later 
prose as well as his early poems {op c\t , p 91); and Gosse wrote thus* 
"It [Crashaw's "Wishes to His Supposed Mistress"] never, I think, rises to 
the thrilling tenderness which Donne is capable of on similar occasions. 
Crashaw never pants out a Ime and a half which leave us faint and throbbing, 
as if the heart of humanity itself had been revealed to us for a moment" 
("Richard Crashaw," Cornkhl Magamne, XLVIT [1883], 435). 

^Op c%t„ IV, 5. 

^Op cit„ p. 232. 

^Op. at, p 617 He thought it lacking in the love verses of his youth 
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poems "penetrated by a conviction so vivid that to the authoi^s mind 
they must have secm^ impending realities"^** ; and a writer in T emple 
Bar recognized “the ring of real passion" in several of the early love 
poems^*^ and quoted with approval Macdonald's opinion that "the cen- 
tral thought of Dr Donne is nearly sure to be just"'“ without Mac- 
donald's qualifications. Others selected earnestness to denote this qual- 
ity of the best of Donne's work. For example. Palgrave discerned in 
his work “a strange solemn passionate earnestness"'**; Bradford "the 
intensity and profound earnestness of Christian thought" in even his 
secular pieces'*" ; and an essayist in the Retrospective Review "a solemn 
and sincere earnestness" in "By our first strange and fatal mterview."'*' 
Obviously, it was to his integrity that Emerson alluded when he re- 
marked that 13onnc’s poems, "like life afford the chance of richest 
instruction amid frivolous and familiar objects ; the loose and the grand* 
religion and mirth stand in surprising neighborhood, and like the words 
of great men, without cant.”*®* 


XVII 

Without doubt. Donne's success in what Richard Aldington called 
"personal poetry"'®* aided his popularity at a time when psychology was 


^Op at, p 124 He was writing specifically of the sonnets, of which his 
final judgment was that Donne failed to reach ’’the heights of true sublimity” 
in them, for ”he has not the faculty of transporting others so that they see 
with his eyes; the thoughts and images whidi affect him so powerfully make 
no impression on them, and, instead of being overpowered with awe by his 
conceptions, we gaze m mild wonder upon the spectacles that he evokes, and 
calmly cnticizc their lurid and artificial grandeur.” 

•'"The First of the English Satirists^ Temple Bar, XLVII (1876), 341 

'"Op. at, p. 114 Macdonald {tbtd , p 122) pointed out a few lines of 
"The Crosse", a poem "full of fantastic conceits,*^ which embodied “fhe jpro- 
foundcst truth” Bradford (Naturalist, p 75) was far less restrained: 
most obscure and elaborate poem of Donne strikes more deeply into the truths 
of nature and the heart of man than the most brilliant production of the clever 
rhymer of Twickenham." 

'"Op at, p 333. 

'"Naturalist, p 9S. 

•‘VIII (1823), 51 "The Good-Morrow,” he also remarked (p 37), "has 
an air of serious gaiety about it, as if it has been composed in the very bosom 
of bliss" 

'"Journals of Ralph Waldo Bmerson, ed. Emerson and Forbes (Boston and 
New York, 1909), IV, 254. Dowden (a^. cit, p. 113) denied that the ingenious 
subtlety of the love poems implied "any coldness or Insincerity”; Gosse 
(Jacobean Roets, p 60; sec also the pas^e quoted onp 146) wrote ol the lyrics 
that "in spite of the alembicated verbiage, iht tortuousness and artificiality of 
the thought, sincerity bums in every stanza”: and Norton (ed. cit, I, xxlH) 
mentioned "sincerity of passionate utterance*^ as one of Donne's surpassing 
excellencies. Cp Saintsbary, "Muses' Libra^ edition, I, xxxlL 

'"Op cit, p 216. John Bailey ("The ^nnons of a Poet,” Quarterly Rr- 
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setting up as a science; at least, several of the later critics found it 
noteworthy. An anonymous writer in the Quarterly Review selected 
Donne as one of ‘'the lineal fathers of our literary impressionism/' in 
part because "the workings of his own heart and soul are indeed his 
only theme, nor does he, like Keats, attempt to transfer them to the 
nature around or the centuries behind him. He never treats humanity 
m combination ; he is the mere diarist of his own feelings, detached and 
rarefied, as it were, from his own experiences.'*^ Gosse objectively 
defined "the aim of the English lyric poets from Donne to Cowley" 
as "an application of the psychological method to the passions" and 
remarked that "the poet, tired of pastoral superficialities, looked deep- 
ly into his own soul, and found himself m possession of certain data, 
which he produced with more or less skill in terms of the imagin- 
ation"'** ; Dcshler described the sonnets as "severely, and at times im- 
pressively introspective"'** ; and Norton praised Donne's better poetry 
as "the revelation of a curiously interestmg and complex nature, of a 
soul with rare capacity of intense feeling, of an intelligence at once 
deep and subtle, and of a varied experience of life."'*' This attitude 
Dowden, too, well illustrated in his tendency to try to "get access to 
his writings . . . through his life, and through an interest in his charac- 
ter as an individual."*** Nor is it strange that a poet whose work 
yielded to this treatment gained esteem ; the tendency has been growing 
to analyze the characters of our writers, to try to sec the man behind 
the work and thus to see the work more clearly. 

XVIII 

Until the middle of the century, Donne’s originality was not brought 
into much prominence, except as it was adversely alluded to in connec- 
tion with his wit and cleverness***; but, after 1850, tributes to this 
quality were numerous. In 1884 L,owell selected Donne as a type of 

View, CCXXXIII [1920], 317-ZB) placed emphauB on Donne's having been 
*'the most self-will^ individualist of all our older poets" in accounting for 
the rapid rise of his reputation in the twentieth century. 

“*CLXXXV (1897), p. 179. 

“Aforr Books on the Table, p. 309. 

^Op cit, p. 124. 

^ Ed at., I, xxi. 

■•Op at, pp. 92 f. 

■•The editors of the Sacred Classics (XXVI, 52) and Farr (Gems. p. 86) 
both ccmimended his "originality of thooght," and Rufus W. Griswold (op, cit, 
p 51) echoed Parr's words. All these comments had specific reference to 
Donne as a sacred poet 
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originality in contrast to Chaucer and Gray,”® and in 1897 a writer in 
the Quarterly Review praised him because “his fervid originality stands 
out irregular and unrestrained among the brilliant galaxies of his age.“”^ 
From this point of view, however, there were dissenters even at this 
time ; Palgrave pronounced his “strange orig^ality almost equally fas- 
cinating and repellent’"*®*; Craik remarked that his “abundance and 
originality of thought" often ran “into a wildness and extravagance"”* ; 
and Hales spent no little space in developing the idea that “this mis- 
spent learning, this excessive ingenuity, this laborious wit seriously 
mars almost the whole of Donne's work . . . We weary of such un- 
mitigated cleverness — such ceaseless straining after novelty and sur- 
pnse."*®* But, on the whole, the later years of the century produced 
readers who placed originality among Donne’s primary virtues.*®* 

XIX 

Many men of the century noticed another quality, strikingly charac- 
teristic of Donne. The names by which it was designated vary widely, 
the more so because it attracted some critics and repelled others; but 
essentially it seems to have been what Coleridge exclaimed over as his 
"wondcr-cxciting vigour, intenseness, and peculiarity of thought."*” 
In the satires Gosse called it his “crabbed violence alike of manner and 
matter," and in the best of his work, his "bold and ecstatic rapture.”*®* 
Minto characterized it as “the delight of a fresh untamed intellect in its 
own strength"*®"; and another writer pronounced the satires, which 
displeased Gosse, “models of strength and energy."*®® Swinburne con- 


Wordsworthiana, p 172. 

“CLXXXV (1897), p 177. The reviewer of Browning's Jocosena for the 
Athenaeum (March 24, 1883, p. 367) placed Donne among the most strikingly 
original of English poets, even though originality was not, in his opinion, a 
cardinal literary virtue 

•“ Loc c%t 

"^Sketches, III, 169 f This judgment also appears in the Compendious 
Historv, I, 5*)2 

^Op cit , I, 559 f Welsh {op c%f , I, 412) used Donne as an example of 
the school, the members of which strained "after novelty and surprise " 

Bradford set down as a memorable event of March 13, 1896, the "purchase 
of Donne's Poems which I have long desired" and described their author as 
"one of the most vigorous, energetic, onginal writers m English or any other 
language" Uournal, p 83) ; and Symons distinguished him as the inventor of 
a new kind of poetry, "m which he has had no successor" {Pageant, p. 390). 

^ M%scellanies, Aesthetic and Literary, ed T. Ashe (London, 1885), p. 135. 

^Jacobean Poets, pp 51, 65. 

“Op cit, p. 853 

Penny Lncyclopaedta. Cp Hales, op at,, p 559. A still earlier cntic had 
put it thus (Retrospective Review, he cit, p. 52) "Donne’s Satires are as 
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sidered "fervour of inspiration" and "depth and force and glow of 
thought and emotion and expression"*'® peculiarly characteristic of 
Donne, Dowden remarked upon stanzas in "The Litanie" which are 
full of "spiritual ardour"*" ; and Leslie Stephen spoke, though scarcely 
with complete approval, of his love for the " 'intense* and super-subli- 
mated.”*'* In Bradford’s allusions to Donne, energy and vigor were 
favorite words : 

The word which stamps itself on every line of his works, on every trait 
of his nature, is 'intensity,' that restless, hiinc^ry energy of mind, which will 
not let a man shut his eyes while there is a corner of thought unprobed, 
unhghtencd Vigor of intellect, fervor of emotion — these are what give 
Donne his high positon as a man and as a poet 

There is a strangeness, an appearance of labor, resulting from the intense, 
crowding energy of the poet’s thought, an energy that cannot stop to ar- 
range its expressions, to choose its figures, that strikes the iron at a white 
heat, moulds it, often awkwardly, hut always leaves it with the stamp of 
power, I cannot propose a better instance of this than some parts — only 
some parts — of Shakespeare and almost the whole of Donne 

Considering the prominence of this trait, adequate appreciation of 
Donne was certainly as impossible while it was ignored as any great 
liking until it was approved; likewise, it is certain that it went far 
toward securing Donne a favorable reception m our century, one which 
has put increasing emphasis on energy and intensity. 

XX 

For the most part, Donne’s humor was ignored : those few critics 
who noted it — at least, outside the satires — nearly all apiieared late in 
the century Among them may be mentioned Alford, who found in the 
epistles a happy blend of "playfulness and earnest, pathos and 
humour"**^ , Rmerson, who remarked as one of Donne’s virtues the 

rough and rugged as the unhewn stones that have just been blasted from 
their native quarry, and they must have come upon the readers at whom they 
were levelled, with the force and effect of the same stones flung from the 
hand of a giant ” 

Study of Ben Jonson, p 129 Bellew {op cit , p 189) recommended that 
we pardon Donne’s “faults of excess , whilst wc are often startled 

and delighted by the energy and power which he displays" Cp Chambers, 
Hutory, p 42 ''The versification of Donne is rugged, but sometimes displays 
a passionate energy that almost redeems his besetting vices of thou^t** 

“Op. rif, p 97. 

”Op ct/. III, 81 

^Naturalist, pp 66, 76 Sec also Jessopp’s ediUon of the Bssays %n Divi$%ity, 
p xvii; Hales, op. c%t , I, 560 f ; R. W B, op ct'f, p. 90 
«t, I, xxiii Cp. Furst, op ctf, p 46. 
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close, lifelike neighborhood of religion and mirth in his verse*^*; and 
Bradford, who cited humor as an almost universal feature of Donne's 
work: 

This admirable comic gift is shown not only in Donne's satires, bat in 
almost all hia poems, and atones for many of his extravagances Often if 
you look carefully, you can see a half smile on his face that you should take 
him seriously. The richness and variety of his humor appear in such poems 
as 'Woman's Constancy,' 'The Triple Fool* with its 

'Who arc a little wise the best fools be,' 

'Love's Legacy,' and in flashes everywhere Something in this mingling of 
mirth with passion, this swift interchange of grief and laughter, recalls Heine; 
but Donne had nothing of the C3mic about him.*** 

Best of all was Minto’s comment : 

The youthful paradoxist [Minto was writing of Donne’s JParadoxetl 
particularly delighted in making women the butts of his boisterous mirth, 
partly perhaps from a spirit of antagonism to the love-lorn sonneteers of 
the period The last lines give a key to the sentiment of the poem ["The 
Funeral"] Donne was still in his mocking vein when he wrote these stanzas. 
They are a sort of trap for the object of his addresses; he begins in all 
seriousness, sweet, fantastic seriousness, but he turns round at the end and 
laughs at his own sentiment Yet the sentiment, with all the far-fetched 
ingenuity of its clothing, is so deep and tender that his mistress might have 
been pardoned if she did not know what to make of it Donne has suffered 
not a little from the perversity of critics who have insisted upon giving too 
serious a meaning to his fantasies*** 

Even at the end of the century, however, there was still much to be 
done before this side of Donne's nature could be fully evaluated — and 
the work was of importance. As Minto suggested, not a little of the 
early lack of sympathy for his verse was due to the belief of readers 
that he was passionately serious in those very poems where his sober- 
faced playfulness is most apparent. 

The discussion thus far makes it clear that the changes of literary 
taste during the nineteenth century were attended by increased apprec- 
iation of Donne's poetry. It is clear that this was no regular develop- 
ment ; the cross currents and back eddies are often disconcerting ; for 
now and then a critic enthusiastic in his praise of a particular feature 
appeared when those around him opposed it violently, and likewise 
the closing years showed readers nearly as acrid in their disapproval 
as those in the earlier years of the century. Even so, the larger outlines 

“/ourwofj, IV, 254. 

Nattaalut, pp. 87 f 

***0^. cit, pp. 854 ff 
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are clear : the century in general advanced from objections to Donne’s 
harshness of meter, complexity of thought and expression, and uncon- 
ventionality of matter and treatment to enjoyment of his subtlety of 
rhythm, his intensity of thought and emotion, and his sometimes start- 
ling honesty and frankness. 


XXI 

Having surveyed the winding ways by which the nineteenth century 
came to a re-evaluation of Donne’s work, one faces a question to which 
the answer is necessarily less certain — that of specific causes, both of 
the attitudes displayed and of the changes in them. At the outset, it 
must be understood that the roots of much nineteenth-century criticism 
of Donne are in the eighteenth century. The question of what were 
then its causes lies outside the held of the present inquiry ; but, for our 
purposes, these earlier attitudes are important as causative factors for 
points of view later held, especially during the early 1800's. No critic 
completely divorces himself from the influences of his formative years, 
and few even attempt to do so Too often, one suspects, the mediocre 
critic read his predecessors in the held more diligently than the works 
he discussed, and the attention of even those of real discernment was 
necessarily guided and their points of view inevitably modified by 
opinions they met in their reading. Just as did Drake and Macaulay,*^* 
William Mason and Dryden and David Hume had objected to Donne's 
roughness"^* ; Craik and Southey were forestalled — if not guided — in 
their apology that that roughness was intentional by such as Richard 
Hurd”® and Dryden**^; and similarly Pope and Warburton preceded 
DeQuincey in giving the Progresse of the Soule special admiration.*” 
Naturally, then, it was but slowly that the old attitudes gave way ; and 
new ones, when they appeared, were long in being accepted. Far from 
surprising, this phenomenon deserves attention here only as probably 
the most important factor retarding change in the reputation of Donne. 

**Sce the quotations on pp 139, 140, and 144 above 

“Nethcrcot, "The Reputation of John Donne as Metnst," Sewemee Review, 
XXX (1922), pp 464 ff 

p. 47^, Cp Craik and Southey as quoted on pp 144 f and 14d 

^Essays, ed cit., II, 102. 

“Ncthcrcot, op cit, 468^ and De Qumcey^s Literary Criticism, pp, 49 f. 
Cf Furst, op c%t , p 46. Comparison of the thorough survey of late eighteenth- 
centuiy criudsm of Donne presented by A. H Nethercot (“The Rc^tation of 
the 'Metaphydeal Poets' during the Age of Johnson and the Romanuc Revival,* 
Studies m Philology, XXII [1925], 81-132) with the criticism quoted in this 
paper shows clearly how dependent the early nineteenth-century critics were 
upon their predecessors. 
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Dominant in this tendency was the influence of Samuel Johnson. As 
Minto insisted, “for one person that [read] De Quincey's essay on 
Rhetoric or Coleridge's priceless fragments of criticism, twenty read 
Johnson's Lives of the Poefj."*** The weight of his influence is attested 
by those who cited his opinions with approval: for example, Hazlitt 
and, to some extent, L,eigh Hunt and Hartley Coleridge.*** Hazlitt was 
particularly hearty; he quoted some of the more censorious passages 
from the “Life of Cowley," judged the subject well suited to Johnson's 
“powers of thought and expression," and then launched into his own 
vigorous attack on Donne.***’ Aside from this group, others, without 
specifically agreeing with Johnson, mentioned him and made clear their 
dislike of Donne in virtually the same breath , one doubts that their 
disapproval was wholly independent of Johnson’s opmions Of these, 
Deshler, the Quarterly reviewer of Bell's series of the British poets, 
and Chalmers may be listed.*** And if Johnson's mfluence so affected 
those who professed to think for themselves, it is more than likely that 
he dominated those who made no such professions — who read for plea- 
sure and who looked to critics for guidance in their choice of readmg 
and in their opmions of it — and who seldom recorded their judgments. 
Johnson and his followers must have discouraged many who might 
otherwise have enjoyed Donne. 

On the other hand, in the early nineteenth century, and somewhat 
previously, Johnson's authority was vigorously challenged; in his re- 
view of Whateley's Hlcments of Rhetoric, DeQuinccy devoted con- 
siderable space to proving that “no criticism was ever more unhappy 
than that of Dr. Johnson Gilfillan, though he disagreed with 
DeQuincey's flattering estimate of M etem psychosis, followed him 
otherwise with enthusiasm and insisted upon the sublimity of Donne's 
work 111 spite of Johnson, remarking that Johnson was unaware of 
that quality in Donne because he could detect it only in big things **• 
At about the same time, a certain R W. B. objected to the half truth 

“O^ ext, p. 846 The author of “The First of the English Satirists,'’ 
{Temple Bar, XLVTI [1876], 337 ff ) laid the neglect of Donne at Johnson's 
door Cp. Cattcrmule and Stebbmg, ed at, XXVI, 52 

•“Hunt, The Tovm, IT, 46 f ; Colendge, Cseays and Marginalia, I, S. 

Ed. cit , VITI, 49 ff. Sec also Anderson, op at, IV, 5 
Quarterly Review, CX (1861), 455 f , Deshler, op at, p. 123; Chalmers, 
General Btographteal Dictionary, XII, 261 f Much of Drake's criticism is 
clearly derivative from Johnson. 

"Blackwood's Magastne, XXIV (1828), 892 f 

"Poetical Works of Richard Crashaw, p xvii^ sec also his Brituh Poesy, 
p. xxi and Specimens, 1, 202 f , m which he reprinted Metempsychosis entire. 
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of Johnson's criticisms.*** Likewise, the suitability of his label of 
‘'metaphysical" was challenged with increasing frequency; although 
these objections to the suitability of this name do not always show 
conscious rebellion against his authority any more than the earlier, 
almost universal acceptance of it shows direct influence, yet the bulk 
of them came from those who were otherwise not much in awe of 
Johnson's reputation.*** 

Three other writers before 1800 whose opinions were given fre- 
quent attention after that date should be mentioned : Dryden, Jonson, 
and Walton Neither of the first two presented any formally de- 
veloped critique of Donne, each in his mcidental remarks maintaining 
a fairly judicious balance The impression one gets from reading 
those who alluded to cither is that most nineteenth-century critics 
availed themselves of whatever weight these earlier writers had with 
their prospective readers by quoting chiefly their adverse remarks, 
but were not much guided in forming their own opinions**^ With 
Walton, however, the situation was different. As the bulk of his 
work was biographical and as his remained for a long time the basic 
biography, his influence was chiefly on those who were interested m 
Donne the man, and only indirectly on the estimate of his literary 
work. Yet one can hardly read Walton's Life without being favorably 
disposed toward the iKietry of the Dean of St Paul’s. It is pertinent 
too that Walton emphasized those qualities in it best calculated to 
gain It a favorable hearmg from a large group of Victorian readers. 
All in all, however, it seems a fair summary that the weight of earlier 
critical authority was against Donne and that Johnson was the most 

^Temt^U Bar, III (1861), 87 

"Among others, see DeQumcey and Gilfillan (notes 227 and 228), Alford, 
ed cit , I, X3CIII, Macdonald, op ett , 114, Southey's Specimens, I, xxiv, Brad- 
ford, Naturalist, p 74; for further examples, see A H Nethercot, "The Term 
‘Metaphysical Poets' before Johnson," M L N , XXXVII (1922), 11 

"Norton, ed at, I, xxix, Cattermolc and Stebbing, ed at, XXVI, 52; 
Swinburne, Ben Jonson, p 142, Emerson, Complete Works, VIII, 53, 
Works of Ben Jonson, wth notes . by Wtlltam Gifford, cd Cunningham 
(London, 1871), III, 471, 474; Temple Bar, XLVII (1876). 337, Lowell, 
Works, Riverside edition. III, 170, VI, 113, Wordstuorthuina, 177; Bradford, 
Naturalist, pp. 79 f ; and Minto, he cit , are among those who commented on 
Jonson's opinions. Dryden's comments were also widely discussed, sec 
(Cambers, Cyclopaedia, I, 109, (Chalmers, General Biographical DicHonory, 
XII, 261; Hartley Coleridge, F,ssays and Marginalia, II, 47, Temple Bar, 
XLVII (1876), 337; Anderson, op, at, IV, 5; Granger, op at, I, 312, Lowell, 
ed at. Til, 171; Chalmers, Works of the English Poets, V, 124, and Leigh 
Hunt, The Town, II, 46 f 
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powerful individual influence in that direction during the whole cen- 
tury. 

XXII 

Obviously, however, despite normal conservatism and the influence 
of earlier critics, the change did take place; and, equally clearly, 
among the factors responsible were certain predispositions of the cen- 
tury or of parts of it. The relation between the taste of the time and 
the varying reactions to Donne's versification is a clear example. It 
is apparent that his harshness repelled many; in part, this was a re- 
flection from the eighteenth century, accustomed as it was to the 
neatness of the couplets of Pope, but only in part Many nineteenth- 
century readers were little better suited by verse modeled on Pope’s 
than had most eighteenth-century readers been by what they con- 
sidered the almost barbarous dissonances of Donne. Still, in the 
1800’s, most of them were not ready to hear the music of the Dean 
of St. Paul's; their ears were tuned to other harmonies, those of 
Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, or Swinburne; and so, as we have seen, 
they were unwilling to search beneath Donne's forbidding exterior 
for poetic satisfaction. But as the harsher, sometimes subtler verse 
of Browning ceased to shock and as Whitman's star rose, Donne's 
metrical peculiarities became less a drawback to his reputation. In 
fact, it was somewhat to the contrary: readers came to be interested 
in his experiments in meter and cadence, for they were growing im- 
patient of the older melodies and welcomed experiment as perhaps 
good even in itself. Furthermore, they welcomed Donne's experiments 
for the success which often attended them ; they enjoyed the odd grace 
and strange music he sometimes achieved. Some saw in him one who 
had chafed as did they themselves at the restraints of mellifluous 
sweetness and one who had often been able to escape them — one who 
might show them a way out of the same bonds. Nor was this true 
of Donne’s meter alone; much the same story could be told of their 
reaction to his emotional violences and his eccentricities of subject 
matter, attitude, treatment, and allusion. As a guide away from con- 
ventionality, Donne was welcome. 

The moral and religious tendencies of the age had likewise their 
relation to the acceptance of Donne. During the bulk of the century, 
their effect was unfavorable; the timidity of Grosart in bringing 
Donne to the shelves of even his carefully limited circle of readers is 
a memorable illustration. Yet the result, though mainly so, was not 
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wholly negative. The religious movements of the age led to several 
collections of sacred poetr> m which Donne was represented, and 
thus in a limited way he was brought to the attention of readers who 
would otherwise have remained ignorant of him. Of course, it is 
questionable how many sought his further acquaintance because of 
this introduction, and still more so that any large part of those who 
went from his Holy Sonnets to some of his satires or elegies were 
pleased with what they found. Even so, the collectors of sacred verse 
did something to keep his name alive; and more doubtless was ac- 
complished by the growth of interest in the historical theology of the 
Anglican church*** incident upon the Oxford Movement. Early in the 
period, Coleridge read Donne's sermons with care,*** and his com- 
ments helped to focus attention upon them. They had a part in im- 
pelling Alford to prepare his edition***; and, though unsatisfactory, 
that edition is significant for at least two reasons: it exemplifies the 
interest in that section of Donne's work created by religious move- 
ments, and it was a means by which many — one hesitates to guess how 
many — gained some familiarity with characteristic qualities of Donne’s 
mind and thought. Besides Coleridge, many writers praised unstint- 
edly the eloquence, moral penetration, and theological soundness of 
Donne's sermons. Thus the very aspects of the age least favorable 
to the part of Donne’s work we read most stimulated interest in 
other parts of it and helped produce an aura of respectability and a 
reputation hallowed by years of acceptance, which in turn made fuller 
acceptance easier when the time for it came. 

Late in the century, a spirit of iconoclasm was abroad and old 
idols were falling. There grew uncertainties, tortured doubts, soul- 
searching despondencies, which recognized as congenial Donne’s frank 
scepticism and his deadly earnestness about things of the spirit.*** 
The honesty and directness of his questioning of his own soul ap- 
pealed to readers of that time, impatient with what they looked upon 
as the dishonest optimism of their predecessors. Then, too, as has 
been suggested, Donne's intellectual attack upon problems of emotion 

""MUman, op c\t.; Alford, ed ett ; jessopp. /oAn Donne, Sometime Dean of 
St, Paul*! and his ^ition of Mssays m Divinity; Kempe, op, cit.; Cattermole 
and Stebbmg, ed cit 

*See p 184 below. 

^Bd, cit,, I, V. 

**See Faustet’s introduction to the “Everyman” edition of the Poems (pp. 
vii f ). 
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was calculated to interest an age that was becoming more and more 
conscious of formal psychology. The clarity of outlme and objective 
presentation of his images pleased readers to whom the points of 
view and methods of science were growing habitual. All in all, to put 
briefly what might justiflably be discussed at length, the intellectual, 
emotional, and moral climate, the failure of the gospel of sweetness 
and light to satisfy a changing age, provided ideal soil for the growth 
of the reputation of a great foe of Klizabethan Petrarchanism 

XXllT 

Likewise, the regeneration of Donne’s fame was due in part to 
the penetration of certain individual critics, a factor greatly aided by 
Donne’s characteristic appeal to individuals In his own time, he 
wrote to a relatively small group, and, in the main, about highly per- 
sonal aspects of experience , in the nineteenth century, his address was 
still distinctly personal Readers were obliged to approach his work 
introspcctively , necessarily each made his own discoveries and for- 
mulated his own opinions. Thus the older attitudes were the sooner 
challenged and tended the more rapidly to disappear. An example of 
Donne’s individual appeal — interesting also in itself — is the reaction to 
his quaintness, a quality widely attributed to his work and all but uni- 
versally disliked. For example, Deshler found most of the poems 
“repellent by reason of their sombreness, quaintness, and prosaic 
cast,”""^ and Sanders thought that his “obscurities and quaintnesses, 
and carelessness or eccentncity of execution” marred his “momentary 
bursts of the most suggestive music Grosart and Lightfoot took 
somewhat different views, though ones that were equally unfavorable 


^Though on the score of tunc it is outside the compass of this paper, 
Mr Ashley Sampson's explanation of Donne's renewed reputation ("The Re- 
surrccUon of Donne," London Mercury, XXXllI [1936J, 307-14) is similar 
enough in l>asic tendency to justify comment here Briefly, he attributed it to 
similarities between Donne's experiences and outlook on life and those of 
"the generation of poets who grew up in the War" Thus he recognizes that 
all but supremely great poets must wait for an age resembling theirs in its 
fundamental interests, fears, and faiths before they can come again into their 
own, once their contemporary populanty has died; from our survey it ap- 
pears that he should have considered other factors as well as the results of 
the World War, inasmuch as the rebuilding of the reputation was well begun 
before 1900 Even so, his contribution should not be ignored, without doubt, 
the War was greatly influential m creating the sudden ^owth of that reputa- 
tion after 1920 See too T. S. Eliot, op. fi/, p 8, and Williamson, op. cit., pp. 
161 f.. 165. 

^ Op p 123 Jeffrey {Bdtnburgh Reww, I n802], 64) certainly be- 
tray no liking for "the quauitncss of Quarles and Donne" 

^Op ett, p 628. 
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to the quality itself * the former that his quaint images or allusions 
carry sometimes in their heart “some splendid thought altogether out 
of the beaten track/'***® and the latter that “no quaintness of concep- 
tion and no recklessness of style and no harshness of metre can hide 
the true poetic genius which flashed out from his nobler pieces,"*^® 
None liked his quaintness, the latter two merely thought it more 
excusable From this view, only Dante Gabriel Rossetti voiced whole- 
hearted dissent; on February 22, 1880, he wrote his brother William 
in high spirits: “I have been much enjoying Donne, who is full of 
excellences, and not brimming but rather spilling with quaintnesses/’®^* 
Though it IS significant that he found delightful the very quality by 
which a year before Deshler had been most distressed, the point of 
most immediate significance is that Donne the individualist inspired a 
highly individual, personal approach by his readers. 

Thus some came to throw aside critical preconceptions and, in do- 
ing so and m penetrating beyond the externals of Donne’s verse and 
discovering his integrity of emotion and feeling, his vigor, his subjec- 
tivity and humor, arrived at a higher estimate of him as a poet. In 
contrast to Johnson, Coleridge may be mentioned as perhaps the 
strongest individual influence in favor of Donne Thorough study of 
his critical marginalia is impossible here , but even so, the very bulk of 
it proves his interested and thoughtful reading of Donne, and the 
frequency with which some of his remarks were quoted testifies to his 


Bd cit , II, xxxiv 
at , p 4 

*** Dante Gabriel Rossetti, /7it Family Letters, with a memoir by William 
Michael Rossetti (Loudon, 1895), 11, 356 

** He early proposed to write "2 Satires in the manner of Donne” (Lowes, 
Rofid to Xanadu, p 25) In a letter of January, 1821, he wrote that he had 
materials prepared for a “Philosophical AnaKsis of the Genius and Works of” 
several authors, including Donne iLetters, Conversations, and Recollections of 
S T Coleridge [London, 1836], I, 1S2) In his published writings, he quoted 
Donne now and then {The Friend [London, 1818], I, 192, Atd^ to Reflection, 
footnote to "Aphonsm XXVIIT”, Derwent Coleridge's edition of Notes, Theo~ 
logical, Political, and Miscellaneous under “Text Sparring”), and made exten- 
sive marginal notes on Donne’s sermons {Notes on Bnglish Divines, cd 
Derwent Coleridge, Ixindon, 1853) and on his poems and letters {Notes, Theo- 
logical, Political, and Miscellaneous') In Biographia Literaria he commented 
on Donne’s thoughts and language {ed at, I. 15) and elsewhere in that work 
alluded to him in terms for the most part highly complimentary See also 
Lectures oh Shakspere {ed at, p 358). Though not in the Iccnire as de- 
livered, Donne was announced to be discussed with Dante and Milton in the 
tenth lecture of the 1818 series Tnde^, so s^pathetic was Coleridge toward 
Donne that to such as Milman {op cit , p 329) and Masson {op cit , I, 487) 
he represented an extreme in the over-estimauon of Donne 
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influence.*** Though predominantly so, that influence was not entirely 
favorable: his lines concerning “Donne, whose muse on dromedary 
trots" were given wide attention*** Most of his remarks, however, 
can hardly be construed as other than complimentary ; and that alone, 
in view of his weight with his contemporaries and those who fol- 
lowed, must have done much to further interest in Donne. In addi- 
tion, he did far more: concerning several points of fundamental im- 
portance, he showed the way to more adequate appreciation. For 
example, in commenting on them, he asked, “Why are not Donne's 
volumes of sermons reprinted at Oxford?" When editing the Table 
Talk, Henry Nelson Coleridge added a strongly worded footnote, and 
thereafter echoes of this attitude were numerous *** Indeed, Alford 
made special reference to these remarks in accounting for his 
edition.*** Furthermore, at the time when Donne's metrical peculari- 
ties were a chief obstacle to his rehabilitation as a poet, he repeatedly 
wrote — and doubtless spoke even oftener — in explanation and praise 
of them.**^ His direction to “read even Donne's satires as he meant 
them to be read, and as the sense and passion demand, and you will 
And in the lines a manly harmony" was widely, though not imiversally, 
accepted***; thus he helped to shift the battle to a ground on which 
Donne's admirers might hope to triumph. Likewise, when describing 

** See, besides those mentioned in the preceding and following notes, 
Sanders, op ci/ , p 623, Temple Bar, XLVII (1876), pp 337 £ ; Grosart*s 
edition, I, 98, II, xxxviii, Bradford, Naturalist, p 73; Deshler, op at, pp 
123 £f. Everard Meynell (Life of Francis Thompson [London, 1913], pp. 164 
f ) gives some reason to believe that Colcndge ^idcd Thompson to Donne, 
and to him Hazlitt attributed Godwin's taste for Donne (Works, ed, at , IV, 
212 ) 

•“The poem itself appeared in the Literary Remains (L 148) It is quoted 
with approval m Cunningham's edition of Jonson (III, 4/4) and by V^^ipple 
(op at, pp 229 f) Mrs Jameson (op at, II, 9S) quoted two lines as a 
"wi^ and imitative couplet ** See Lowell, ed at , VI, 155 

^Speamens of the Table Talk of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1836), 
p 88. The reviewer for the Quarterly (LIX [1837], 6) repeated Colend^'s 
question and objected vigorously to the neglect of "one hundred and thirty 
sermons of the greatest preacher, at least, of the seventeenth century" See 
also Deshler, op cit , p. 123 

•“Ed n/, I, V Sw also I, xxii 

Lectures on Shakspere, p 427 Cp the more extended remarks in Der- 
went (k)]cridge’B Notes, Theological, Political, and Miscellaneous, pp 249 f£. 

^Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare, cd Ashe, p 427 Cp. Coleridge’s 
remark reprinted by C^sse. Life and Letters, 282. Sanders {op cit, p. 
objected to Coleridge's defence; Norton {ed, at, 1, 239) as heartily approved. 
Cp Symons, as quoted on p 139 and in note 35 supra The tenden» of more 
rec en t cntkUm of I>ofinc's meter seems to indicate flic soundness of Coleridge’s 
method. 
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his wit, he praised Donne’s ''wonder-exciting vigour, intenseness, and 
peculiarity of thought”®**; though the remark was brief, it threw into 
favorable relief qualities which have come to be valued more and more 
highly in Donne. In rebuilding Dopne’s reputation, as in many other 
Adds, Coleridge must be regarded as a pioneer. 

Though Gosse was scarcely correct that Donne was “consistently 
disregarded” by critics of the beginning of the century other than 
Coleridge,*** certainly none of his contemporaries was so effective an 
advocate. Wordsworth took some little interest in him, but was far 
from enthusiastic**^; Southey’s attitude, balanced somewhat nicely be- 
tween objection and favor,*** gained little attention; and Hazlitt’s 
influence, though he admitted knowing little of Donne,*** was adverse: 
in his Lectures on the Comte Writers^ he allowed the metaphysical 
poets few virtues *** Leigh Hunt found some good things in 
Donne, *““ even commending him to Shelley as ”as free and deep a 
speculator in morals as yourself,”*** though at the same time alluding 
to his coarseness and describing him as ”one of those over-metaphysi- 
cal-headed men, who can find out connections between everythmg and 
anything” ; in What %s Poetry f he placed him as an example of poets 
"whose taste is not proportionate to their mental perceptions. . 
who . . seem to look at nothing as it really is, but only as to what may 
be thought of it.”**^ Byron considered Donne as a poet little more ad- 
mirable than Lord Thurlow***; Campbell cited him as one of “the 


*^Biograph%Q Literaria, cd c%t , I, 210 This was quoted with approval in 
Cunningham’s edition of Jonson (III, 474) 

^ Books on the Table (London, 1921), p 18S 

■‘In the "Preface” (Wordsworth^s Literary Criticism, cd. Nowell C Smith 
[London, 1905], p 13) he coupled him with Cowley, Drydcn, and Pope ^in 
contrast to Sh^cspearc, Beaumont, and Fletcher; later he recommended (ibid,, 
pp, 246 f ) that D^c include "Death, be not proud” in a collection of sonnets 
as "weighty in the thought and vigorous in the expression," even though "to 
modem taste it may be repulsive, quaint, and laboured.” 

■"His remarkson Donne’s meter have already been quoted (pp. 140,145). The 
articles in the Quarterly attributed to him contained frequent remarks com- 
plimentary to Donne both as a divine and as a poet; in his commonplace 
books (cd Wartcr, London, 1849-51), he entered passages from both the 
prose and poetry 

^nd V, 82 

“/bW, VIII, 49 ff. 

■"The Town. 11, 46 L 

^Correspondence, cd. Thornton Hunt (London, 1862), I, 149. Upon Shelley 
the advice apparently had little effect 
Ed, eit, p 66. 

■" Works, ed. (k>1cridge (London, 1905), VIT, 19 £ 
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first examples of the worst taste which ever infected our poetry”***; 
and De Quincey, however high his opinion, wrote httlc concerning 
Donne’s poetry, and that little appears not to have been widely ef- 
fcctive.*®** Coleridge, then, with one possible exception, may be con- 
sidered the greatest advocate of Donne in the first half of the century. 

Lamb’s influence, which may in some degree have rivalled Cole- 
ridge’s, IS less clear. We are sure of his fondness for Donne, Hazhtt 
naming him and Sir PhiLp Sidney as among Lamb’s favorite 
authors,*®* Now and then he quoted a bit from the Dean of St. Paul’s 
in one of his works*®* , he once wrote a few words in enthusiastic 
admiration of Donne’s “warmth of soul and generous feeling”*®" , he 
did something to foster the popularity of “Elegie XV I”*®* ; but Lamb’s 
greatest influence may well have been personal Plazlitt gives a vivid 
picture of Lamb reading that same elegy “with suffused features and 
a faltering tongue” to a group of literary friends who had been ridicul- 
ing one of Donne’s more difficult passages *®® Inasmuch as llazlitt does 
not present the scene as anything unusual, either in Lamb’s enthusiasm 
or the direction of it, and as it appears to have been Lamb’s copy of 
the x^oems which Colendge read and annotated,*®® one may well sus- 
pect what cannot be proved . that Lamb’s influence was a major fac- 
tor in the rebuilding of Donne’s popularity. 

Throughout the century, critics of these two sorts helped re-estab- 
lish Donne’s reputation- some like Coleridge by written — as well as 
spoken — opinions and others like Lamb chiefly through personal con- 
tacts. Members of the first group appeared in increasing numbers, as 


■" Essay on English Poetry^ p 170 

**Hc was ocxasionally mentioned as an ardent admirer of Donne (Masson, 
^ nt, I, 487, Encyclopaedia Briianntca, 9th ed , Poetical Works of Richard 
Crashw, cd (^ilfillan, p xiv; Gilfillan's Specimens, I, 203), Gilfillan reprint- 
ing the whole of Metempsychosis (m Specimens) because of De Quince's 
enthusiasm, even though he disagreed with it; but it is clear that Minto was 
conservative in saying that, for one who read the essay on rhetonc, twenty knew 
Johnson's Lives {op c»/ , p 846) De Quincey wrote somewhat more at length 
in praise of Donne’s prose than of his poetry; Bxathanatos held considerable 
interest for him 
“Ed Ht, VII, 36. 

“ Ed cit , IV, 14, and his letter to Bernard Barton on March 24, 1824 
“Edmund Blunden, Charles Lamb and His Contemporaries (New York 
and Cambridge, 1933), p 145 Grosart quoted this passage {ed at, II, xlvii) 

“ Ed. at , IV, 295 
“Ed at, XII, 28 f 

“John Lotus Haney, Bibliography of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Philadel- 
jAia, 1903), p. Ill As one instance of Lamb's influence, tee Milman, op at , 
p. 325. 
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the manifold comments already quoted make clear; Alford**' and 
Grosart, Swinburne and Gosse, E. K. Chambers and Dowden and 
Jusserand and Augustus Jessopp, and here in America Lowell,*** 
Charles Eliot Norton, ••• Emerson,*'® and Gamaliel Bradford*'* may be 
mentioned. Naturally, comparatively few of Lamb’s sort left more 
than hints of their enthusiasm and its results; but among them were 
Browning,*'* Sarah Ome Jewett, Thoreau,*'* and, thou^ he does 


**Bcsidci his edition of Donne, see lAfe, Journal, and l/etters of Hmry 
Alford, cd by his widow (London, 1873), p. 112, and his Pulpit Btiquence of 
ike Seventeenth Century, pp. 11 ff 

^ Poems of John Donne, ed Lowell and Norton (New York, 1895), I, vii * 
**Donne's Poems were, from an early period of his life, amon^ Mr. Lowell's 
favorite books. In 1855 an^ of them was included, 1 believe at his in- 

stance, in the series of 'British Poets* then in course of publication by Uttie, 
Brown & Company, in Boston" See also I, 220; Letters of Charles Eltot 
Norton, ed. Norton and Howe (Boston and New York, 1913), II, 224 f. ; 
loiters of James Russell Lowell, cd Norton (New York, 1£M), II, 284, 325, 
344, 383, 428; New letters, ed Howe (New York and London, 1932), p 118; 
IVorks, ed at, I, 229, 281, 381; II, 160; III, 35, 170 f, 348, 350; IV, 21 n., 
230, VI, 80, 113, 140, 155; VII, 65 ff ; IVordsworthiana, pp 172. 177 

^ Poems of John Donne, ed Lowdl and Norton; Letters, ed Norton and 
Kowoj II, 200, 224 f ., 299, 318, 396 f . 406, 407, 414. 

^Memories of a Hostess . . Drawn Chiefly from the Diartes of 
Mrs. James T Pields, ed M, A. De Wolfe Howe (Boston, 1922), p 95* 
"February 20, 1869. — Heard Emerson again . ; we drank up every word 

eagerly. He read Donne, Daniel, and especially Herbert." Sec too Works, ed. 
dt., II, 175. 184; VIII. 53. 370 f ; Journal, II, 291, 347 f.; IV. 252, 254; VIII, 
46; Parnassus, pp. 62, 70 f., 154, 180 f, 273, 517 (the preface contains 
the following: "lliis volume took Its origin from an old habit of copying any 
poem or lines that interested me into a blank book.") ; letters, ed Rusk (New 
York, 1939L I, 10. 

In addition to A Naturalist of Souls and the Journal, oet Elimbethan 
Women (New York, 1936), pp 16 f ; Saints and 5'tfifierj (Boston and New 
York, 19X2), pp. 69, 100; Sc^ of Samuel Pepys (Boston and New York, 19^), 
p. 228 

""Orr, LMe and Letters of Robert Browning (London, 1891), p 44; the 
remarks of Grosart, ed at, d^ication and II, xlv; Herford, Robert Browning 
(New York, 1905), p. 8; Duckworth, Browning (New Yorlt 193^, p 147; 
"The Two Poets of Croisic," 1 912; Letters, cd Wise, p 205 Tne letters 
between Browning and Elizabeth Barrett frequently mention Donne. Signifi- 
cantly, the first time she spoke of him, she called him "Your Dr Donne"; 
later, in the Book of the Poets, her allusions to Donne were uniformly in a 
tone of high praise. Miss Ethel Bernstein's Donnas Influence on Browning 
(MS thesis in the Cornell University Library) treats the question at greater 
length than is possible here. See also Hermann Heuer, "Browning und Donne," 
Bnglische StudiaT LXXII (1938), 227-44 

”F. O. Matthiessen, Sarah Ome Jewett (New York, 1929), pp 64 f. In a 
letter to Mrs Fields (.Letters of Sarah Ome Jewett, ed. Fields [New York, 
1911], p 60), this occurs: "1 have been readi^ an old copy of Donne's poems 
with perfect delight They seem new to me just now, even the things I knew 
belt We must read many of them together" 

^A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers (New York, 1893), pp. 
352, 391, 441; Van Doren, Henry David Thorean (New York, 1916), pp. 101 
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not fall strictly within the period under discussion, Rupert Brooke.*^* 
These, each in his own degree and his own way, and many others, 
had a part in rc>cstablishing the reputation of Donne; though the 
individual effect of each was small, their combined influence, together 
with the effect of various social and literary movements, was great; 
the revival, which reached a climax in the I92ffs, came only as a 
result of the cooperation of all these factors 

This, in some detail, is the story of the rebuilding of the reputation 
of a great poet, one who had once 

Ruled as he thought fit 
The universal monarchy of wit, 

and whose kingdom has been in some part restored. It is a record, as 
well, of old literary faiths abandoned and new ones accepted, of tastes 
and i)erceplions that changed and broadened with changing times, and, 
in chief, of a search for writers who could satisfy new demands by 
readers who looked to literature for the expression of what was deep 
within them No one can believe that Donne's return to popularity 
was founded on less than an affinity between him and the ethos of a 
new era of man’s experience. To be sure, the story has not been com- 
pletely told . those who wrote, and therefore may be quoted, must have 
been few compared to those who read and were thus the real support 
of the structure, nor, by any means, have all of the writers been 
quoted. Yet the bulk of Donne’s ninctcenth-ccntury readers must have 
followed, though perhaps somewhat conservatively, the critics who 
showed the way to a fuller appreciation of the permanently significant 
aspects of his work. 'Phe honor Donne has received of late is other- 
wise incomprehensible. 

ff , Brooks, Flowering of New England (New York, 1936), p. 292; H & 
Canby, Thoreau (Boston, 1939), p 109 

•"“His most distinctively favourite poet was Donne” (Edward H Marsh 
in the Dictionary of National Biography) Keynes recounts (Bibliography of 
Dr John Donne, p ix) that it was "under the influence of Rupert Brooke" 
that he acquired an interest in Donne See also Brooke’s John Webster and 
the BltMabetkan Drama and the Review for.April 25 and May 9, 1996. 



FUSULINIDS OF THE GRANITE FALLS LIMESTONE AND 
THEIR STRATIGRAPHIC SIGNIFICANCE 

Roy Arnold Anderson 

Geologist, Compagnxe Aramayo de Mines en Bolivie 
Introduction 

A fusulinid-beanng limestone has been known for some time to 
occur in Snohomish County, Washington, about three miles northeast 
of the town of Granite Falls and on the south side of Canyon Creek, 
a tributary to the south fork of StiLiguamish River. The rock is ex- 
posed in a limestone quarry near the east quarter comer of section 5, 
T. 30 N , R 7 E. 

Shedd (1913) has described the occurrence of the limestone as 
follows : 

This limestone occurs on the south and east side of a hill which rises 
to a height of more than 200 feet above Canyon Creek This deposit does 
not cover a very large area and lies high up on this hill so the deposit is 
not an especially large one The limestone lies in contact with and on a 
dark basic rock and shows very little sign of stratification 

Norum Birger (1910) mentioned this locality as a fossil occurrence, 
and Harold E Culver collected fusulinids from it in 1926 

The name of "Granite Falls limestone" is here applied to this fusu- 
linid-bearing limestone. The main mass of the rock is cryptocrystalline 
calcile , more coarsely crystalline calcite is found filling the chambers of 
the fossils and in many small calcite veins which cut the rock in every 
direction F'usulinids were the only fossils found in the rock They 
occur as sharply defined pale spots thickly scattered through certain 
portions of the rocks. The fossils and the rock break with the same 
case, so that a complete specimen cannot be freed from the rock The 
present study is based upon a collection made by Culver and the writer 
in 1935 and upon samples donated by the State Division of Geology 

The purposes of this study are (1) the description of two species 
of fusulinids found in the Granite Falls limestone and the comparison 
of their characteristics with those of previously described fusulinids, 

(2) the determination of the age of the Granite Falls fusulinids, and 

(3) a discussion of the occurrence of fusuLnids m Washington and 
British Columbia and the usefulness of the Granite Falls forms for 
further stratigraphic studies.* 

’ The writer is grateful to Ralph L Lupher and Harold E. Culver for 
thoughtful guidance during the course of the work 
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Systematic Descriptions 

Order FORAMINIFERA 

Family fusulinidae Moller. 1878 
Subfamily veebeekininae Staff and Wedekind, 1910 
Genus nloschwagerina Yabc, 1903 
Genoholotype : Neoschwagerina craticulifera (Schwager) = 
Schwagerina craticulifera Schwager, 1883 

Neosekwagerina cascadensis Anderson, n, sp. 

Plate I, I^RUres 1-2, Plate II, I^gure 1. 

Description The size of the figured specimen is 8.64 mm. by 6.09 
nun., which is about average for the species. The largest individual 
noted m the collection was about 10 mm. long and 8 mm. wide. The 
form ratio of the last whorl in the longitudinal section is 1.4 to 1, which 
indicates a globose external form. The expansion is somewhat irregu- 
lar, as shown by the height of the successive volutions in the following 


table: 

2 - . 

072 mm 

7 . 

, ,145 mm 

12 



109 mm. 

6 

.181 mm. 


217 mm. 

A 

.130 mm 

9 

-- 1 All mm 

14 

. ,181 mm_ 

i; 

,145 

in 

.186 mm. 

!«; 

2d mm. 

6 

.... 196 mm 

11 

.217 mm 

16 - 

.290 mm. 


In the sagittal section, the number of chambers in the last seven 
whorls are 22, 26, 28, 32, 34, 40, and 50. The figured longitudinal sec- 
tion has 16 volutions, and the sagittal section has 20. The largest speci- 
men has 23 volutions 

The wall is made up of a thin tectum and a thick keriotheca. Fine 
thread-like alveoli in the keriotheca extend from the tectum inward to 
the chamber, and in each septula the fine thread-like alveoli show a fine 
branching structure. The distance occupied by ten alveoli is about 
0.14 mm. 

Both septa and septula are present. The septa, formed by the in- 
bending of the shell wall, are spaced so that the chambers are wider 
than their height in the outer volutions and nearly equidimensional in 
the inner volutions. The septa are perforated along the base by a row 
of nine minute circular apertures. The septa arc not fluted. One or two 
axial septula of various lengths arc found as pendant growths of the 
keriotheca between each pair of septa. Well-developed spiral septula 
extend to the tectum of the preceding whorl and strong parachomata 
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are built up around the base of each. The spiral septula divide each 
long narrow septal chamber into a number of small chamberlets. Be- 
tween some of the spiral septula are found secondary spiral septula. 

The wall thickness in the 15th volution is 0.15 mm. to 0.25 mm., 
according to how much of a septula is included in the measurement. 
The proloculum is very small; its shape and size could not be de- 
termined. The axis is straight, and no axial filling is found. 

Dtrcttjjion. Dunbar (1932) redescnbed Neoschwagerina Colum- 
biana (Dawson) from the Marble Canyon limestone of British Colum- 
bia He compared the species with two oriental species, N margaritae 
Deprat and N. craticulifera (Schwager), which he considered closely 
related to N, Columbiana. Table 1 gives a comparison of the four 
species. 


Table 1 Comparison of specific characteristics of N toschwagertna cascadensis 
with other North American Ncoschwagennas 


CHARACTER 

1 ^ 
cascadenns 

N. 

columbtana 

N. 

margaritae 

AT. 

craticulifera 

Form 

globose 

globular 

globular 

thickly 

fusiform 

Length 

7 25 mm 

8 mm 

8 mm 

5-8 mm 

Breadth 

507 mm 

5.2 mm 

up to 6 mm 

— 

Form Ratio 

143 1 

15 1 

13 1 

16 1 

Volutions 

16-23 

18 

18-20 

12-15 

Diameur of 

minute 

minute 

60-80 mic 

- -- 

proloculum 





Wall thickness 

50-300 mic 

60 mic. 

80 mic 

too mic 

at 15th volu- 
tion 





Axial septula 

1-2 

3 

2-5 

1 

per chamber 






Although a great deal of similarity is exhibited, N cascadensis 
differs from the others in length, form ratio, and number of vohitions. 
A decided difference is evident in the number of axial septula per 
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chamber — the Granite Falls form having one to two, N Columbiana 
three, N, margaritae two to five, and N. craticulifera one. 

The writer believes that the differences between N. cascadensis and 
the closely related species mentioned above are sufficient to establish 
N, cascadensis as a new species. 

Distribution of Neoschwagerina Species of Ncoschwagerina have 
been found only in Permo-Carboniferous rocks of the Onent and on 
the west coast of North America Dunbar ( 1932) discusses the occur- 
rence of Neoschwagerina as follows: 

N €oschumger\na is the most complexly organized and one of the largest 
of the Paleozoic foraminifera It is very abundant in some of the fusulina- 
limestones of the Orient where it forms one of the most distinctive elements 
of the Permian faunas But in spite of a long range through the Permian 
system, It IS strangely restricted in its distribution, being limited practically to 
Japan, southern China, Indo-China, India and East Indies It seems to be 
entirely absent from Europe, and is almost unknown in America 

At the present time the occurrences of N coschwagertna in North 
America are scarce N Columbiana (Dawson) was described from the 
Marble Canyon limestone, which is a part of the Cache Creek series in 
British Columbia The locality, Marble Canyon, is a wind gap between 
the valleys of Hat Creek and Fraser River northeast of LiHooet, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and about two hundred miles north and cast from Gran- 
ite Falls. Dawson (1879) discovered the fossils and described them as 
Loftusia Columbiana Dunbar (1932) reexamined the fossils and re- 
ferred them to the genus Neoschwagerina, 

Staff (1912) mentioned two occurrences of Neoschwagerina in 
North America Neoschwagerina cf. craticulifera in British Columbia 
and Neoschwagerina sp indet in California. These are the only known 
occurrences of Ncoschwagerina from the continent of North America 

The following summary of the Oriental occurrences of N eoschwag- 
crina is from Grabau (1924) 

In Yunnanfu : 

Beds of this Lower Permian (Upper Uralian?) senes arc wdl developed 
in the vicinity of Yunnanfu About 10 miles southwest of Yunnanfu, at 
Tiu-mcn-lu (Long 102“ 36' E, 24" 58' N ) isolated outcrops of hard 

bluish-gray lunestone carry N craticulifera 

The Neoschwagerina horizon is again found at Pu-erh-fu on the Black 
River (Pa-Pien-ho) about 50 miles east of Mekong (Long 101* 3' E, Lat 
23* 5' N ) 
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Neoschwagerina crattculifera occurs at Padang on the southwest 
coast of Sumatra. In Japan are found two series of limestone: the 
upper with Schwagenna verbeeki and N eoschwagenna globosat and 
the lower with Sehwagerma verbeeki, Doliolina Icpida, Neoschwagerina 
craticulifera, and Fusulina japonica. In the northwest Chinese Basin : 

In northern Kukunor and in the Scminow Mountains, Permian Doliohna 
limestones are found presenting the following sub-divisions in the descending 
order 

3 Pale red and gray limestones, the latter with occasional Doholxna 

2 White oolitic limestone without fossils 

1 Massive gray limestone with Neoschwagerina crahfulifera, Schwagerxna 
verbeeki, Fnsulxna sp , FnsnixneUa sp , and 5'fhtt'ngenfirt prince ps. 

Geologic age of N eoschwagenna Probably the nearest estimation of 
the age of N eoschwagerina cascadensis can be made by taking into ac- 
count the geologic age of closely related species Dunbar (1925) in his 
discubbion of N. columhiana concludes as follows concerning their age . 

Age of the beds at Marble Canyon — The znnatinn of the I’ermian system 
in the Orient has been made difficult by the structural complexities and there 
IS much disagreement among different workers as lo the range of species in 
different provinces Deprat originally stated that the horizon of Neoichwag- 
ertna margarxtae was upper Middle Permian, but four pages later he indicated 
that It belongs in the Artinslaan Colani later restudicd the Fusulinids of 
Indochina and stated that this species occurs in the I.ower Permian, where it 
is associated with DolioUna lepida, and that it probably ranges up into the 
Middle Permian Ozawa, on the contrary, states that marqanlae is one of 
the commonest spcdcs in the upper horizon of the Akiyoshi Fusulina Iimt stone 
of Kogato, Japan, and he regarded this horizon as Up|>t;r Penman Likewise 
N cratxcnhfcra was placed in the uppermost Ouralian (hut above the Schwag- 
crina zone) by Deprat, while Ozawa found it m two different faunas, one 
lower Permian (including Doliohna Icpxda) and the other Upper Permian 

So far as the intrinsic evidence of N columbiana goes, it is therefore only 
possible lo say that the limestone at Marble Canyon is Permian, though the 
absence from the slides of the more advanced structural types of Vah^tna and 
Sumatrina suggest a Diwcr or Middle Permian age rather than Upper Permain 

N eoschwagenna has been found in beds ranging in age from Ural- 
lan through the Permian. There is an uncertainty among authorities as 
to whether or not the Uralian is a part of the Permian. According to 
Schuchert (1935), the Permian is divided into Lower (Uralian), Mid- 
dle (Artinskian), and Upper (Kazanian-Zcchstcin) Deprat (1912- 
1915), on the other hand, places the upper Uralian below the lower 
Permian. Because of this unsettled question, it seems best to refer the 
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introduction of Neoschwagerina to the Uralian instead of to either Per- 
mian or Carboniferous. 

Neoschwagerina cascadensis exhibits a close relationship to the 
other species of the genus which have been found only in Uralian and 
Permian rocks. Therefore the age of N. cascadensis is probably Ural- 
ian or Permian. 

Subfamily schwacekininae Dunbar and Henbest, 1930 
Genus leeina Galloway, 1933 
Genoholotype, Leeina fusiformis ( Schell wien) = 

Pusulina vulgaris fusiformis Schell wien, 1909. 

Leeina f sp 
Plate II, Figure 2. 

Description. The figured longitudinal section has an expanded g]cd>- 
ular central portion and long spindle-ltke ends. The region between the 
central portion and the ends of the poles is concave externally. The 
size of the specimen is 11.04 mm by 3.68 mm., and the form ratio is 
about one to three. The proloculum is nearly spherical, having a dia- 
meter of about 0 IS mm. The shapes of each succeeding whorl grade 
from elliptical in the early whorls to the partially concave outer whorl. 
Instead of forming bluntly rounded ends, the walls of each volution 
extend outward along the poles and meet at an acute polar angle. 

The septa are irregularly fluted, being intensely fluted near the poles 
and moderately fluted in the median portion. The septa of the early 
whorls are more intensely fluted than those of the outer whorls. The 
fluting in the outer whorls extends about half way up the septa near 
the medial portion of the shell and extends the entire height of the 
sepu near the poles, A coarse to dense meshwork formed by the fluted 
septa near the poles is apparently supplemented by a solid axial filling 
which closely surrounds the axis of revolution, beginning with the 
third whorl and continuing outward. Weak chomata are found only 
in the third whorl and extend one-quarter to one-half way into the 
chamber. The axial angle as measured between the chomata in the 
third whorl is approximately thirty degrees. 

The keriotheca is coarsely alveolar, ten alveoli occupying approxi- 
mately 026 mm. Neither parachomata nor axial tunnels are present. 
The axis of the specimen is sli^tly curved at the extremity of the 
pole. This is prol^bly a distortion brought about by conditions of 




Plate T 



iMgurc 1 Netfst hivaifcntia tast admsts, n sp Paratype Crciss section showing 
the sefita anti soptiihi \13 





Plate IT 



Figure I Nio^t hu'agcrina i iisiadrnuK, n sp Ht>lot>|)r Axial section shovMng 
thi. spiral septula X 13 



Figure 2 Leetna^ sp Axial section showing the prolocuUim and the septal 
fluting X13 
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burial and preservation. In the fifth volution the antetheca is 0.44 mm. 
htg^ in the middle and 0.36 mm. high near the axis. 

The following table gives, for each successive whorl, the height of 
the volution and the wall thickness, as measured along the shortest 
diameter, and the form ratios. 


Whorl 

Height 

Wall Thickness 

Form Ratio 

1 

.065 mm 

.036 mm. 

1 to as 

2 

145 mm. 

065 mm. 

1 to 3 

3 

.217 mm. 

072 mm. 

1 to 3 

4 

.290 mm. 

086 mm 

1 to ^4 

5 

.435 mm. 

137 mm 

1 to 26 

6 

.471 mm 

145 mm. 

1 to 3 


Discussion. In the classification by Dunbar and Condra (1927), 
where axial fillings is not considered, this specimen conforms most 
closely to the genus Triticites It does not, however, possess strongly 
developed chomata, which are specified in the clescription of Triticites. 
In the classification by Galloway (1933), Leeina is distinguished from 
Triticites by the lack of well-developed chomata and the presence of 
an axial filling. The possession of these two characteristics by the Gran- 
ite Falls specimen indicated a closer affinity to Leeina than to Triticites. 

This specimen doubtfully belongs to the genus Leeina because of 
the difference in the coarseness of the alveoli. Ten alveoli in the speci- 
men occupy 0.26 mm., whereas in Leeina ten alveoli occupy from O.IS 
mm. to 0.20 mm. The partial concavity of the outer shell of the speci- 
men is not mentioned in the description of the genus Leeina, althougH 
it is given as a specific characteristic of Triticites obesa Beede (1916). 
The axial filling of the Granite Falls specimen is more slender than that 
of the genus Leeina. The sharp polar angle made by the shell walls was 
not mentioned in any fusulinid description reviewed by the writer. 

According to Galloway (1933), weakened chomata, irregular septal 
fluting, large spherical proloculum, and axial filling indicate advanced 
phylc^cnctic stages beyond the fusulinids having strong chomata, regu- 
lar septal fluting, small spherical proloculum, and no axial filling. The 
coarse alveoli, the pecuhar concave portions of the outer shell, the 
especially slender axial filling, and the acute polar angle made by the 
shell walls are probably specialized characteristics, which upon further 
investigation may prove to be sufficiently important to establish a new 
genus distinct from Leeina. 
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Age of Leeina? sp. The genoholotype of Leeina (L. fusiformis 
[Schellwien]=Fuju/tna vulgaris fusiformis Schcllwien) was found in 
the Lower Uralian of DanvaSp Turkestan. The age of the genus Leeina 
is Upper Pennsylvanian and Permian. Triticites is found widely over 
the world and is restricted to the upper Pennsylvanian and lower Per- 
mian. The range of Leeina and Trxticites taken together is upper Penn- 
sylvanian and Permian The close relationship between the Granite 
Falls form and the genera Leeina and Trxticites corroborates the evi- 
dence furnished by Neoschwagerina, so that the age of the Granite 
Falls limestone is indicated to be Upper Pennsylvanian or Permian. 

Stratigraphic vSignthcancc of the Kusuunids 

General statement The presence of Ncoschwagerina cascadensis 
and Lcctna^ sp is of interest because of the indicated relationships 
to previously described forms They arc especially valuable because 
they represent a chronologic unit which may be recognized elsewhere in 
the upper Paleozoic rocks of Washington and British Columbia To 
point out the significance of this occurrence of the fusulinids of the 
Granite Kalis limestone more fully, and to introduce possible correlat- 
ive rocks, other fusulinid localities of Washington and Hnlish Colum- 
bia arc taken up below. 

Leech River series, Fusulinids were found in the Leech River senes 
of the San Juan Islands by McT^llan (1927), who states: 

The limestones arc usually rccrystallize<l but along the shore of Orcas Is- 
land, to the north of Mount Constitution Range, some of them contain micro- 
fossils in abundance Among these fossils the foraminifcr, Fusultna is jicrhaps 
the most abundant Some of the beds are composed largely of small fragments 
of corals and other larger fossils, together with scattered specimens of 
Fusulina The fossil-beanng limestones arc probably located 

sc\eral thousand feet above the base of the L,ccch River RToup, with several 
distinct types of lithology intervening It is probable that the lower memliers 
of the Lccch River group are Mississippian in age, and that the uppermost 
members arc of Permian and possibly Triassic age 

Marble Canyon limestone. Marble Canyon is a wind gap between 
the valleys of Hat Creek and Fraser River northeast of Lillooet, Brit- 
ish Columbia. It is about two hundred miles north and east from 
Granite Falls, Washington. Dawson (1879) found fusulinids in the 
Marble Canyon limestone. He described one species as Loftusia Colum- 
biana i= Ncoschwagerina Columbiana [Dawson] Dunbar) and writes 
of the limestone and its fossil content as follows: 
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In certain beds of the limestone of Marble Canyon, the Loftusia occurs al< 
most to the exclusion of other forms, characterizing the rock, and having been 
the agents in its production just as Fusuhnae occur m the best examples of 
Fusulina limestone, or Glohigertnae m the Atlantic ooze. The typical 

and most abundant form of Loftusta-^hmtsione is a pale or darlc-grcy crypto- 
crystalline rode, in which the more perfect specimens of Loftusta appear thickly 
crowded together, as paler spots, generally pretty sharply defmed The lime- 
stone breaks freely in any direction, the fracture passing equally through the 
matrix and included organisms which it is impossible to separate from the 
stone 

N eoschwagerina Columbiana and N. cascadensvs resemble each other 
in many respects and are apparently closely related. 

Chilliwack series, FusuUnids have been reported from the Chilli- 
wack scries at the 49th parallel by Daly (1912) Fossils collected from 
a massive limestone near Monument 45 and studied by G H. Girty 
include Fusulina elongaia Shumard 

Mt Pilckuck The occurrence of Fusulina on Mt Pilchuck was 
described by Weaver (1912) This locality is al>out eight miles east 
by southeast from Granite Falls. Weaver Udieves that the rocks con- 
taining the fossils belong to the Gunn T’cak formation 

Summary The presence of fusulinids in the Leech River series, 
Marble Can>on limestone, Chilliwack scries, and on Pilchuck Mountain 
indicates the widespread occurrence of these forms in Washington and 
British Columbia. With further paleontologic and stratigraphic work, 
It is probable that some, if not all, of these rocks can be correlated in 
part with the Granite Falls limestone on the basis of fusulinids 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Granite Falls limestone contains two siiecies of fusulinids, 
namely N eoschwagenna cascadensis, n sp and Leeina"^ sp The time 
indicated by the described fusulinids in the Granite Falls limestone is 
within the limits of upper Pennsylvanian and Permian time The pres- 
ence of N eoschwagerina cascadensis in the Granite Falls limestone and 
N eoschwagerina Columbiana in the Marble Canyon limestone indicates 
a possible close faunal relationship between these two formations. 
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NOTE ON NATIONAL MORALE AMONG COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

Delbert C. Muxer 
InstrMcior tn Sociology 

In a cooperative research project directed by the writer, college 
itudents in the State College of Washington, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, University of New Hampdiirc, Midwestern 
University,^ and Johnson C. Smith University (colored, North Carol- 
ina) were administered the Washington State Survey of Opinion. This 
survey is a scale designed to measure national morale.* The scale and an 
accompan 3 ring fact sheet were administered on October 1,* 1941, to 
477 students at the five cooperating institutions.^ All results presented 
here are of that date. 

Among the significant findings is the discovery that no relationship 
exists between age and morale or between sex and morale in the col- 
lege population. Ranking the schools in order of national morale, we 
find that Oklahoma exhibits highest morale. Smith, New Hampshire, 
and Washington State are so close together as to be almost tied for an 
intermediate position. Midwestern University, located in the Middle 
West, ranks definitely lower in comparison with the other schools 
These results seem to show that college students reflect the sentiments 
prevailing in their respective areas.® For Washington State students 
this conclusion is further verified by the discovery that a representative 
sample of eighty-seven adults of Pullman, Washington, received a 
national morale score almost identical with that of the Washington 
State students. 

Background factors were examined for an insight into the thought 
and action patterns characterizing the college population in 1941-42. 

* Midwestern University is a fictitious name to represent an Indiana College 
whose administration requested that identity be withheld 

*For a definition of national morale and a description of the scale, see 
Delbert C. Miller, "The Measurement of National Morale,” American Soctologi- 
ca! Review, VI (mi), 487-98. 

'Though dated Se^ember, the present issue vraa run off after October I — 
Edd 

'The writer is indebted to the following professors who administered the 
scale in their respective institutions. William H. Sewell, Oklahoma A. and M, 
College; Joseph E. Bachelder, University of New Hampshire; R.M D., Mid- 
western University: M E. Thomasson, Smith University. ^ 

The PuUic Opinion polls show that sections rank in interventionist senti- 
ment as follows (1) Sonth, (2)Middlc Atlantic and New England States, 
(3) Pacific Coast ai^ Mountain States, and (4) East and West Central States. 
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Table 1 is a compilation of the data secured. The writer believes that 
the data presented will be useful to administrators and teachers in 
recognizing some of the problems faced by college youth during the 
critical year ahead. 


Table 1 Action and Belief Patterns of Response Exhibited in a College Population 

on October 1, 1941 






Percentage Blarked 


ReBpoime 

Charar- 

tertadc 

Per- 

centage 

Average 

N=4T7 

waah- 

Ington 

Slate 

N=100 

Okla- 

homa 

A -M 
N=100 

New 
Hamp- 
shire 
N = 87 

SSv! 

Mid- (Col- 
westem ored) 
N=100 N = 90 

B«z 

Males 

63 S 

63 

63 

40 

46 

78 


Females 

46 8 

48 

47 

60 

66 

24 

Rank 

Jr Col 

63 4 

61 

44 

60 

61 

100 


Hr C’oL 

ae 6 

38 

66 

40 

49 

0 

Did you five up a Job on which 

Yes 

40 S 

40 

42 

37 

37 

48 

you coukS have beon steadily em- 

No 

63 8 

46 

60 

62 

68 

48 

irioyed lor the rest of the coIleKe 

Doubtful 

40 

18 

7 

1 

5 

4 

year In order to come back to 
college In 1941-427 

No data 

04 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Do the members of your family 

Y43S 

97 fl 

08 


94 

100 

98 

approve of your desire to acquire 

No 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

college training this yoarT 

Doubtful 

1 H 

1 

2 

6 

0 

1 


Ko data 

a 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Do you feel that thlnga are going 

Yes 

80 4 

80 

85 

88 

78 

76 

well with you at the present time? 

No 

4 8 

4 

6 

B 

a 

6 
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14 0 

16 

8 

9 

20 

18 


No data 

8 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 
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Yea 

76 8 

79 

72 

79 

93 

63 
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No 

6 2 

6 

8 

7 

3 

9 
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Doubtful 

16 8 

16 

30 

12 

6 

29 
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2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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78 6 

88 

79 

78 

86 

63 
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No 

64 

6 

7 

8 

0 

3 
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14 0 

6 

14 

IS 

5 

13 


No data 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 
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aio 

IS 

30 

31 

9 

7 


No 

78 0 

67 

70 

60 

91 

91 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Do you expect to be called for 
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90 

8 

4 

36 

7 

0 
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No 

89 8 

88 

04 

74 

fl 

100 
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l.S 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 
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Yes 

67 4 

60 

78 

48 

68 

69 

father, or sweetheart who has 

No 

40 4 

46 

28 

60 

42 

36 

been or wlD be aeon called tor 
military service* 

No data 

13 

4 

0 

3 

0 

6 
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Table I (continued) 
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48 
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8 
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IS 

8 

26 

12 
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No 
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86 

92 
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88 
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1 

0 

0 
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68 

62 

47 

60 
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No 
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16 

14 

12 

17 

82 
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40 

27 

26 

36 

8 
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No data 

6 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Do you think the war will force 

Yen 

30 1 

21 

22 

80 

86 

48 
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No 
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63 

76 

69 

76 

68 
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No data 

26 

6 

2 

1 

0 

4 
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20 0 

28 

16 

8 

81 

17 
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18 
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21 

14 

16 
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84 
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CHRISTABEL, COI.ERIDGE, AND THE COMMENTATORS^ 

B. R McElderry, Jr. 

AwciaU Professor of BngHik 

Few poets have bequeathed to posterity so many puzzling questions 
as the artist-philosopher Coleridge. And among these questions none 
is more insistent than this: what shall we make of Christabel'f Time 
was — and not so long ago either — ^when it was sufficient to say, as the 
poet did of his heroine, “Beautiful, exceedingly." The poem was long 
regarded as an isolated miracle of wayward, unpredictable genius. It 
remained a fragment, and better so, thought the commentators ; for not 
even the author could conceivably have controlled the unearthly inspir- 
ation which prompted it. There were, of course, numerous bits of 
knowledge associated with Christabel : the curious parallels of phrasing 
in Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals'; the unique pre-publication cur- 
rency of the poem among Scott and other admirers; brief notes of 
possible sources for various details; and that odd, doubtful plan for 
completing the poem, recorded by Gillman. But these points were sep- 
arate bits of antiquarian lore ; they were little used to make the poem 
itself more intelligible.* 

In 1927 the brilliant volume of Professor Lowes on "The Ancient 
Mariner" and "Kubla Khan,"* I believe it is not too much to say, 
presented to us a new Coleridge, encyclopedic in his knowledge and 
consciously artistic in his method. This Coleridge, it is true, was not 
the complete man, for the philosopher emphasized by Muirhead, Rich- 
ards, and Stephen Potter^ is largely absent from the pages of Professor 
Lowes. But though he slighted ^leridge the philosopher, Professor 
Lowes brilliantly illuminated Coleridge the artist. “The Ancient Marin- 
er" became intelligible as the product of a unique but knowable mind : it 
ceased to be the isolated miracle of a wayward, unpredictable genius. 
In the light of this new conception it was inevitable that Christabel, 
which as Professor Lowes said, “failed to include itself" in The Road 

*In sli^tly different form this paper was read at a meeting of the Philo- 
lologial Association of the Pacific Coast, November 22. 1940. 

* oliis infonnation was conveniently assembled in James IXkes Campbeirs 
edition of The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1893), 
pp. 601-07; and somewhat more fully in Ernest Hartley Coleridge’s edition 
of ChristiAel (L<»don, ISW). 

*Tke Road to Xanadu (New York, 1927). 

* John Mnirhca^ Colette as PhUosopker (New York, 1930) ; I. A 
RidiardB, Coleri^s on Imagination (New York, 1934) ; Stephen Potter, 
Coleridge and STC. (London, 1^). 
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to Xanadu, should be re-examined ; and several studies have put before 
us a great deal of new fact. In this paper 1 wish to answer two ques- 
tions which lead, I think, to an acceptable synthesis of the work of 
various scholars. 

First, how IS Christahel related to Coleridge’s stock of knowledge? 
As Professor Lowes has shown us, it was Coleridge’s imaginative read- 
ing of scores of old travel books that enabled him, a stay-at-home 
landlubber, to write so vividly of icebergs, watersnakes, and ships be- 
calmed in tropic seas.*^ Were the events and circumstances of Christahel 
similarly grounded in Coleridge’s reading? To this question E H. 
Coleridge in the 1907 edition provided only a very sketchy answer. 
Coleridge’s possible indebtedness to occult literature, ballads, Gothic 
romances, and legends was briefly speculated upon. But the editor did 
not attempt to give detailed support to his conviction that the poet 
“must have read widely and deeply, and taken infinite pains to acquaint 
himself with the niceties of wizardry and fascination . . 

In 1938 Mr. Donald Tuttle made a careful examination of Percy’s 
Rehques of /Indent Poetry, with emphasis on three particular ballads ; 
two novels of Mrs. RadcIifFe and one by Mary Robinson . and I./ewis'3 
Monk ’ That Coleridge was familiar with these works is indisputable • 
his fondness for Percy is well known, and m 1926 Garland Greever 
identified and republished Coleridge's reviews of the four novels — re- 
views contributed to periodicals between 1794 and 1798“ Mr Tuttle’s 
analysis takes the familiar form of parallel passages, and the familiar 
objections are in order Is it really true, as Mr Tuttle implies, that the 
lines from the ballad “Sir Cauline’’ : 

Home then pricked Syr Caulinc 
As light as leafe on tree. 

can in any real sense be regarded as the “source” of the famous passage 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan 

even though Coleridge did state that it hung “light” upon the tree?* 


■Colcndyc's first sea voyage was the trip to Germany in September, 1796^ 
by which time Ly^cal Ballads was m print His longest voyage, to Malta, 
was not made until 1804 
cit , p6. 

^ Donald Reuel Tuttle, "Chrxsiabel Sources in Percy's Reltqucs and the 
Gothic Romances," PMLA, LITI (1938), 445-74 

Wiltshire Parson and his Friends, The Correspondence of William 
Lisle Bowles Together with Four Hitherto Unidentified Reviews by Coleridge 
(Boston and New York, 1936), pp 165-200 
■Tuttle, op cU, p 447. 
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Yet Mr. Tuttle certainly demonstrates that these ballads and Gothic 
romances involved many of the details of which the atmosphere of 
Chfistabel was compounded : the heroine’s name ; the wrenched accent 
of words like "countree” ; the crowing cock, the owl, and the mastiff 
bitch; the huge oak tree with a touch of green; the confusion of the 
wind with moaning; the iron gate, the quiet castle, the dying embers 
of the fire, the feeble lamp, and the armor on the wall. As for plot, 
Mr. Tuttle shows us parallels of the lady abducted by five ruffians ; the 
lady fainting on entering her feminine rescuer's bedroom ; the corse- 
like apparition; the disembodied guardian spirit; the haunted dreams 
of the lady rescuer, the tears m sleep; the feud between old family 
friends ; the lady who falls at the feet of her offended father ; and the 
false lady of serpentine character who bewitches the beautiful 
daughter.*® 

Though one may object to a detail here and there, and tor some over- 
emphasis of the obvious, Mr. Tuttle’s conclusion must, I think, in the 
main be accepted : 

In short, every important episode of Part I of Chnstabel shows the influence 
of the ballads and Gothic romances, and most of those of Part II, with the 
notable exception of the Bard Bracy passages Most of the lines nninfluenced 
by these sources seem . . inferior to those drawn from the multitude of 
familiar images and events stored up from his reading** 

"Influence," it is true, is a controversial word, and may be objected to. 
But that Coleridge's acquaintance with these ballads and romances 
made many of the elements of Christabel more familiar is hardly to be 
questioned. And it is worth knowing. It is therefore rather difficult 
to see why Mr. Nelhercot, in his recently published Road to Tryer^ 
so impatiently brushes aside Mr. Tuttle's whole argument as 
unconvincing and unimportant. 

Following up hmts of E. H. Coleridge and Eowes, Mr, Nethercot 
himself is chiefly concerned to trace Coleridge's knowledge of demon- 
ology and superstition. We are reminded that the Manchester Philo- 
sophical Transactions were available to Coleridge at Bristol, and that 
in the third volume of the series is a notable treatment of demonology 
by John Ferriar, with references to some hundred and fifty recondite 

"/birf, porjtm. Tuttle presents these parallels in the lequcnce in whidi 
they are found in the “sources” When rearranged, at here, in the sequence of 
the poem, they are even more convincing. 

“/btd, p 474 

"Arthur H Ncthcrcot, The Road to Tryermaine (Chicago, 1939) See 
especially pp. 194-96 l 
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sources.*” Of these, Calmet and Voltaire are most likely to have been 
consulted by Coleridge It is not certain that he did consult them — 
or that he read Ferriar. Rut Mr. Ncthercot is persuaded that Gerald- 
ine was a vampire, and hence his argument goes in this cycle: Gerald- 
ine was a vampire, and therefore Coleridge probably read those acces- 
sible authors who deal with vampires ; and again, since Coleridge prob- 
ably read those authors, it is likely that Geraldine is a vampire. Less 
conjectural evidence that Coleridge knew about vampires is found, as 
Mr. Nethercot shows, in the simple fact that Southey employed them 
in Thalaba (1801) Mr. Nethercot also describes at length possible 
sources of Coleridge’s possible knowledge of lamias, ophiology, ocular 
fascination, the mark of the beast, the transmigration of souls, and 
guardian spirits. A vast and startling literature is described which 
would undeniably have fascinated Coleridge. But did he read it? Mr. 
Nethercot adds little to our certain knowledge Still, probabilities are 
something for the mind to use, and the reader of The Road to Tryer- 
maine turns from it feeling that Christabel is less isolated, more know- 
able in terms of the demonology and superstitions of which it is the 
quintessence There is, however, no reason why one may not regard 
the ballads and Gothic romances — which Coleridge certainly read — and 
the demonologies — which he probably read — as supplementary and re- 
lated, both in Coleridge’s mind and in Christabel, Mr Nethercot has 
done us a disservice in belittling the work of Mr. Tuttle. 

The second question is: How do these surveys of Coleridge's 
source material affect our conception of what he was trying to do in 
the poem? Since the poem remains a fragment, the question is highly 
speculative, but speculation on such a point is inevitable. Mr. Tuttle 
sees Christabel as a Gothic romance, the epitome of conventional ele- 
ments transformed by the magic of style Therefore he decries the 
necessity of any elaborate moral interpretation ; and he even hints that 
in the weakly romantic endings customary in Gothic romance there may 
have been a deterrent to Coleridge's completing the tale.** 

This whole conception of Christabel as a mere apotheosis of Gothic 
romance is indignantly rejected by Mr. Nethercot. He very properly 
points out Coleridge's objection to the Gothic romance because it is 
'"incapable of exemplifying moral truth."*® Hence it is likely that, if 


^IbifL, pp. 59-79 and ^sim. 

“Tuttle, op, cit,, p. 474. 

■Nethercot, op p 196; Greever, op cit , p 192. 
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Coleridge himself attempted a Gothic romance, he would try to adapt it 
so as to avoid this common defect. Mr Nethercot conceives of Chris^ 
tabel as a romance of the preternatural ; that is to say, of the improb- 
able but not impossible events in the communication of spirits with 
mortals. He accepts Derwent Coleridge's interpretation of Christabel's 
sufferings as vicarious, and Geraldine as *'no witch or goblin . . . but a 
spirit executing her appointed task."^* Filling in this conception of 
Geraldine, Mr Nethercot identifies her as a vampire, an unwilling and 
therefore pitiable figure as she torments Christabel ; for vampires are 
traditionally the result of infection rather than criminal impulse. Fused 
with this conception, Mr. Nethercot thinks, is the legendary figure of 
the lamia, the being condemned to life as a serpent-woman for some 
past sin and endowed with occult powers of fascination 

This interpretation of Geraldine is plausible and suggestive In 
these and other traditional patterns of superstition Coleridge may well 
have found the materials for his puzzling protagonist Speculation on 
such wizardry would have gone far to help him transform the super- 
ficial marvels of Gothic romance into an imaginative representation of 
moral truth. 

There was, however, another turn in the road to Tryermame which 
Coleridge followed — a turn unnoticed by Mr. Nethercot — just as on the 
road to Xanadu the slippery genius escaped the vigilance of Professor 
Lowes. It will be remembered that Professor Lowes presented Coler- 
idge as an artist, a consummate, if temporary, master of the shaping 
spirit. It was Miss Waples who several years later pointed out that, 
in addition, Coleridge embodied in “The Ancient Mariner" his philo- 
sophic credo of 17^3 — the necessitarianism of David Hartley.^" Miss 
Waples showed that the Mariner went through every stage of Hartleian 
progress, from sensation to the moral sense. This emphasis of the 
philosophical background of the poem in no way detracts from Profes- 
sor Lowes' work, but it does supplement it importantly. ‘'The Ancient 
Manner" becomes still more intelligible if Coleridge's shaping spirit is 
shown to have worked in harmony with his known philosophical beliefs. 

Now if this is the truth regarding “The Ancient Mariner" — and 
I do not see how Miss Waples can be refuted — what bearing docs 

“Nethercot, op «#, p 206. Derwent Colerid^*s interpretation spears in 
his edition of his father's Poems, [1870], p xlii; it is quoted in Christabel, 
op c%l, p S2. 

"Nethercot, op eti , pp 77-7S, 105, 127-28. 

“ Dorothy Waples, “David Hartley in 'The Ancient Manner,” " Journal 
of Bnglish and Germanic Phdology, XXXV (1936), pp 337-51. 
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Hartley have on Christabel^ a poem written within two years of the 
“Mariner"? Elsewhere in this issue of Research Studies Mrs Kitz- 
haber’s article gives a detailed and, 1 believe, convincing answer to this 
question. Briefly summarized, her argument may also be related to 
other interpretations of the poem. To begin with, Mrs. Kitzhaber as- 
serts, Christ abel is Hartleian in its strong suggestion that good will 
somehow triumph over evil ; that is to say, in its moral optimism. 
Moreover, events of the poem follow each other with necessitarian 
inevitability. And the characters seem to be acted upon, rather than to 
act This is true of the two parts which we have, and these Hartleian 
elements would be even more fully developed through the plan which 
Gillman transmitted as Coleridge’s intention for the completed poem. 
In this plan Bracy's trip to Lord Roland’s castle exposes Geraldine as 
an impostor. She disappears, only to reappear in the guise of Chris- 
tabel’s lover. In this second design against Christabel she is foiled by 
the return of the true lover, for whom Christabel ’s vicarious suffering 
would be fully developed and brought to an optimistic conclusion. 
Throughout the cham of events, Christabel would be acted upon, just 
as the Mariner was, in orthodox Hartleian fashion. 

Some years ago 1 published an argument for the acceptance of 
Gillman’s report of the plan as authentic,^® The action sketched in 
Gi liman’s account does complete the action begun in Parts I and II ; 
Geraldine’s impersonation of Christabel’s lover would form a fitting 
sequel to her earlier impersonation of the daughter of an old family 
friend ; and the various episodes would lend themselves as well to the 
witchery of Coleridge's style as to exemplifying the optimistic morality 
of Hartleian philosophy. External evidence regarding Gillman’s ac- 
count is puzzling in some details — for example, Wordsworth’s opinion 
that Coleridge never had any plan for completing the poem. Such 
evidence, however, is hardly enough to outweigh Coleridge's repeated 
claim that he did have a plan, and the inherent excellence of the scheme 
Gillman reported. 

This argument Mr Nethercot has dismissed without analysis. It 
may be inferred, perhaps, that his chief reason for rejectmg it is that 

” "Colendge'B Plan for Completug Christabel/' Studies %h Philology, 
XXXI 11 (1936), pp 437-5S Nethercot, p 207, ha« curiously misread Tuttlc^t 
footnote reference to my article, and made me out a witness, with Tuttle, to 
the “non-moral" interpretation of the poem. The clear intent of my discussion 
(pp 452-53) supports Mr Nethercot's own acceptance of Derwent Coleridge's 
ducidation. 
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the plan reported by Gillman does not give his vampire-Geraldine ade- 
quate opportunity to display her abihtics. This would imply that the 
poem, if completed, would have offered us the grisly horrors of vampire 
legends instead of the quieter mysteries detailed by Gillman. Though 
1 find Mr. Nethercot’s suggestions regarding Geraldine plausible and 
interesting, it seems unlikely that Coleridge would have gone far in 
developing the vampire character in her. That every reader previous to 
Mr. Nethercot has been fascinated by Geraldine without specifically 
identifying her as a vampire is perhaps just the effect the subtle Coler- 
idge desired and would have striven to sustain. And if this is true, 
the vampire ancestry of the fascinating lady is of only minor assistance 
in interpreting the poem. Both Mr. Nethercot and Mr. Tuttle, how- 
ever, have brought us in closer touch with the broodmg mind of Coler- 
idge and the strange fancies that there became familiar. The Hartleian 
philosophy by which he then steered helps us to understand the differ- 
ence between Gothic romances and Christabel; and his abandonment 
of that philosophy shortly after 1800 suggests another reason why he 
failed to finish the poem. Acceptance of the plan reported by Gillman 
as authentic is but one more step in recognizing Christabel not as an 
isolated miracle, but as the fine unfinished creation of an artist- 
philosppher. 


A NOTE ON EESSING’S NATHAN 

Paul P. Kies 
Profwor of Gnglish 

In "Lessing and Hawkesworth,"^ I suggested that a portion of the 
love story of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise (1779) may have been de- 
rived from John Hawkesworth’s Almoran and Harriet (1761), point- 
ing out striking resemblances between the two works. Doctor 
Lawrence M. Price kindly called to my attention that a part of 
Hawkesworth’s The Adventurer had b^n translated in 1776 by 
Johann Joachim Christoph Bode, who was a special friend of Lessing 
and had been associated with the famous dramatist and critic in a 
publishing business. This evidence greatly strengthens the case, for, 
if Lessing obtained access to Almoran and Hornet in no other way, he 
is likely to have become acquainted with the romance through Bode. 
Accordingly, there is a strong probability that Lessing used Almoran 
and Hamet as a source for Nathan, 

* Research Studies of the State CoUege of WashiHgton, VIII (1940), 143-44w 



DAVID HARTLEY IN CHRISTABEU 

Annabel Wetzel Kitzhaber 
Somtimt Fellow in BngHsh 

In all of the various interpretations of Coleridge's Christobel? a 
poem which has long been a puzzle to critics, there is not to be found 
a single philosophical explanation. We may wonder at this when it is 
recalled that Coleridge was constantly preoccupied with philosophy 
from the time of his schoolboy ardor for Plotinus and the Neo-Platon- 
ists to his mature understanding of the German metaphysicians. 

The philosophical approach has already yielded tangible results in 
the interpretation of Coleridge Miss Dorothy Waples in her article 
“David Hartley m the Ancient Mariner^' (1936)* has been successful 
in showing definite Hartleian elements throughout the poem. Hartley's 
philosophy^ is based on the theory that everything begins with sensa- 
tion. A repeated sensation becomes a permanent idea, and if it is re- 
peated simultaneously with other sensations often enough, the two be- 
come associated and form a new permanent idea. Most of man's ideas 
are formed by this kind of association. Man progresses through seven 
increasingly complex stages of association, leading to “ultimate moral- 
ity," the highest state he can reach. The seven stages in order of ex- 
perience are sensation, imagination, ambition, self-interest, sympathy, 
theopathy, and the moral sense. Hartley's philosophy, which is primar- 
ily religious, is based on this psychology. By association of ideas man 
arrives inevitably at love of God and the truths of the Christian 
religion. The major ideas to be deduced from this philosophy are its 

^This article presents the chief findings reported in a Master's thesis (State 
College of Washington, June, 1940). 

• Derwent Coleridge was the earliest constructive critic. He and James 

Gillman, with whom Coleridge lived for d^teen years, have asserted that the 
poet intended to complete the ballad, and Gillman quotes the plan which he 
says Colendgje outlin^ for the conclusion (The Poetical Works of Samuel 
Taylor Colendge, ed Derwent (^lendge, London [1870], and Tames Gillman, 
The Life of Samuel Taylor Colendge, Vol I [London, 1^]) Professor B R 
McEldcrry, Jr (“Coleridge’s Plan for Completing Christabel," Studies in 
Philology, XaXIII [1936], has supplemented this idea in a compre- 

hensive discussion of the probabilities of the plan Donald P Tuttle (“Chnsta- 
bel Sources in Percy’s Reliques and Gothic Romances,” PM LA, LIII [1938], 
445-74 maintains that Chnstabcl can be explained by pladng it in the school 
of Gothic romances, to which, inodentally, Colendge was much opposed 
Arthur H Ncthercot, the latest critic (Road to Tryermaine, Chicago, 1939) 
has attempted to explain the ballad by an investigation of the literature of 
mesmerism, and that of van^res and lamias 

*Joum^ of English and uermanic Philology, XXXV (1936), 337-51 

* David Hartley, Observations on Man (3 vols., London, 1791). 
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optimism — good inevitably triumphs ; its determinism — every effect has 
a cause and in any given situation there can be only one outcome ; and 
its ultimate arrival at God, or good 

Miss Waples shows that in “The Ancient Mariner” the development 
of the Mariner followed exactly the order in which man's soul pro- 
gressed in Hartley — from sensation through all the steps to the moral 
sense. Unresponsive to the wild beauty of the sea, the Mariner shot 
the albatross, but felt no regret until his imagination began to awaken 
fear. Then ambition, or concern for the opinion of others, forced him 
to feel guilty ; self-interest introduced him to death and caused him to 
be repelled by it in a truly Hartleian fashion. At length sympathy en- 
abled him to bless the water snakes and thence led directly to theopathy 
and the love of God. 

In addition to what Miss Waples has pointed out, the influence of 
Hartley is to be found in poems much earlier than the “Manner ” In 
1794 it was to be seen in “Religious Musings,” the predominant ideas 
of which are that there is a unity and necessity ruling the universe; 
that all things will eventually lead to good ; and that the human soul 
progresses from evil to good m the very steps which Hartley suggests. 
Whoever can escape his own small interest can — with Hartleian steps 
of fear, hope, faith, and love — view all creation ; 

And first by Pear [Christ] unchartned the drowsed Soul 

Till of its nobler nature it ’gan feel 

Dim recollections, and thence soared to Hope 

Strong to believe whate'er of mystic good 

The I^temal dooms for his immortal tons 

From Hope and firmer Faith to perfect Love 

Attracted and absorbed * 

Man, a “sordid solitary thing” until he looks away from self, is led to 
love God by sympathy : 

When he by sacred sympathy might make 
The whole one Self I 

This 18 the Messiah’s destined victory 1* 

Hence evil eventually leads to good Even the traitors of their country 
can be “Teachers of Good through Evil, by brief wrong / Making 

‘The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ecL E H Coleridge (Oxford, 
1931), p 110, 11 3440 The itadics are mine 
•LI. 153-58. 
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Truth lovely." And at the end of the poem Coleridge pays tribute to 
Hartley : 

he of mortal land 

Wisent, he first who marked the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres through the sentient brain ^ 

Hartley was still a major influence in 1796 when Coleridge con- 
tributed to Southey's Joan of Arc the part which was later to be pub- 
lished separately as "Destiny of Nations." Ilartleianism is to be found 
in the emphasis on unity, and in the insistence that there is one God 
and all things lead to Him, Hartley teaches that the individual minds 
eventually lead to God, omnipotence: 

Others bgldlier think 
That as one body seems the aggregate 
Of atoms numberless, each organized ; 

So by a strange and dim similitude 
Infmitc myriads of self conscious minds 
Are one all-conscious Spirit ' 

All things necessarily lead to God ; even evil eventually becomes right : 
And what if some rebellious, o’er dark realms 
Arrogate power? yet these train up to God . . * 

In accounting for the spirits which appear to the Maid of Orleans, 
Coleridge illustrates the principle that pain eventually leads to good, and 
it IS by this that he gives logical motivation to the incident . 

If there be Beings of higher class than Man, 

I deem no nobler province they possess, < 

Than by disposal of apt circumstance 

[To rear some realm with patient disapline, 

Aye bidding PAIN, dark ERROR’S uncouth child. 

Blameless Parenticide! his snakey scourge 
Lift fierce against his Mother! Thus they make 
Of transient Evil ever-dunng Good . 

These Beings are tangible forms, used for poetic purposes, to illustrate 
the idea that evil becomes good or leads to good. 

Hartleian philosophy can also be observed in "This l^ime Tree 
Bower My Prison,” 1797 , “Ode on the Departing Year,” 1796; "Wand- 
erings of Cain,” "Frost at Midnight,” "France," and "Fears of Soli- 
tude” — all of 1798. In none of the minor poems, however, has the 

■LI. 39-44 

•U 60-61 

■•U. 127 ff The lines in brackets appeared in 1796; m 1817 the passage 
was altered to leave out the Hartleian implications 
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philosophy appeared in a purely integrated form, nor has it ever been 
completely pointed out.” 

Coleridge probably completed “The Ancient Mariner” in 1798 and 
immediately began ChristabeL^* At this time, however, he wrote onty 
the first part. Part II and the conclusions to both parts were written 
in 1800 or 1801. Coleridge had made use of Hartley’s philosophy in 
most of his poetry since 1794 and was definitely a believer in Hartley 
while he was writing “The Ancient Mariner.” We may, therefore, feel 
justified in assuming that he was also under the influence of Hartley 
at the time he began Christabei It is not until 1802, well over a year 
after the completion of the poem as we now have it, that there is 
poetic indication that his belief in Hartley is finally over. In “Dejection : 
an Ode” of that year, he speaks sadly of his mistaken belief in mech- 
anistic philosophy. He is no longer aroused by the beauties of nature : 
I see them all so excellently fair, 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are I" 

Now, instead of bemg quickened by outward forms, aroused by sensa- 
tions, as he formerly believed he was, he realizes that the essence of 
life is within: 

I may not hope from outward forma to wm 

The passion and the life, whose fountains are within.” 

It would seem, then, that Christabei was written in Coleridge’s 
Hartleian period. Indeed, it is possible to find several definite aspects 
of the philosophy in the poem, especially in Part I. The first salient 
feature is that Christabei as a whole is optimistic. We are made to feel 
that good will triumph. The evil over which it triumphs is not, in this 

“S F Gingerich ("From Necessity to Transcendentalism in Coleridge,” 
PMLA, XX3W [1920], 1-59), and N P Stallknccht ("The Moral of the 
Anaent Manner" PM LA, XLVII [1932], 559-69), in particular, have pomted 
out the implications of a necessitarian philosophy in Coleridge, but without 
emphasizing to a very great extent that Hartley was the source of the philo- 
sophy Gingench ignores the ChrisUan or moral clement, saying only that 
"Hartley is a 'naturalist and assoaational philosopher,’ who emphasiz^ the 
theory that thought is corporeal and is motion, and who treated mind as an 
automaton ” StalTknecht, in his discussion, points out that Coleridge’s ethics 
were those of Hartley, but he ignores the step-by-step process by which we 
arc led to love of G^. Shaweross, in the introduction to his edition of the 
B%ograph%a Ltteroria (Oxford, 1907, I, xvi, ff ), discoisea widi considerable 
insight the appeal of Hartley for Coleridge, but he does not indicate the 
direct connection with the poems. Instead, he is of the opinion that even 
poems as early as "Religious Musmgs” indicate a drawing away from neces- 
sitarian philosophy 

^ Christahel, ea E. H. Coleridge (London, 1907), pp. 34-38. 

37-38 

"LI 
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case, in the soul of Christabel as it was in the soul of the Mariner, but 
is found in connection with two characters who were closely related to 
Christabel — Geraldine and Christabers lover. We are aware from the 
start that the lover is involved in some kmd of evil or danger, for the 
first episode tells of a dream which caused Christabel to go to the forest 
to pray for him. Evil also enters with Geraldine, and this too the reader 
perceives from the beginning. As soon as Christabel hears a moaning 
on the other side of the oak, we get an ominous hint : 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel f 
Jesu, Mana, shield her well P 

This feeling is augmented when Christabel conducts the lady to the 
castle. Geraldine is unable to walk across the threshold, and her pas- 
sage through the courtyard arouses the old mastiff from a sound sleep 
In the hall the dying embers flash up in a tongue of light and a fit of 
flame. Finally in Christabel’s chamber Geraldine for a moment loses 
her self-control and in an altered tone speaks: 

*Of£, wandenng mother! Peak and pinct 
I have power to bid thee flee ^ 

Each of these events, most of them stock devices for showing an evil 
presence,'^ are indications that all is not well Nevertheless, it is clearly 
suggested that the outcome will be for good. The first hint comes from 
Geraldine herself when she says : 

*A11 they who live in the upper sky, 

Do love you, holy Christabel! 

And you love them, and for their sake 
And for the good which me befel. 

Even I in my degree will try. 

Fair maiden, to requite you well 

And in the conclusion to Part I is another hint, concerning Christabel 
asleep: 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 

And, if she move unquietly, 

Perchance, ‘tis but the blood so free 

»U 53-54 

-U. 205-06. 

”Wc know that Coleridge would not have used these devices as ends in 
themselves nor as atmosphere to add horror, for we find in tetters he wrote 
concerning the so-called Gothic romances that he objected strenuously to the 
use of anything which gave the appearance of being unnatur^, illogical, or 
inconsistent with hnman passion See Garland Greever, A Wiltshire Parson 
and His Friends (Boston and New York, 1926), pp. 29-31, and 196-97. 

“U. 227-32. 
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Comes back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt, she hath a vision sweet 
What if her guardian spirit *twere, 

What tf she knew her mother near? 

But this she knows, in joys and woes, 

That saints will aid if men will call . 

For the blue sky bends over all t" 

The recurring mention of the nearness of her mother is additional 
indication that there is good in store for Christabel. 

All of these hints are to be found in the part of the poem which was 
completed — specifically in the first part. The second part does not 
reveal further proof This optimistic tendency, however, gives us ad- 
ditional reason for accepting the Gillman plan of conclusion, for in that 
plan good triumphs. According to the plan,*® Geraldine, after she has 
failed in her attempt to prove she is the daughter of Sir Roland de 
Vaux of Tryermaine, impersonates Christabel' s absent lover. As she is 
about to marry Christabel, the real lover returns At his appear- 
ance, Geraldine the impersonator is forced to vanish This connection 
with the opening episode — Christabel had prayed for her lover in the 
beginning — and the triumph of good over evil which was hmted at the 
beginning of the poem offers strong evidence that Coleridge did have 
the plan in mind from the start, for it gives purpose to the initial event. 
According to Professor McElderry, “the initial episode, Christabel 
stealing from the castle to pray for her absent lover, seems almost in- 
cidental and purposeless That it is not is emphatically indicated by 
the provision in the plan for the safe return of the lover as a chmax to 
the narratwe**^^ Thus Coleridge’s use of the Hartlcian triumphs of 
good over evil may not only explain the events of the poem as it stands, 
but also provide support for the belief that Coleridge intended to com- 
plete the poem as Gillman has related. 

Hartleian determinism may also be found in Christabel, and this 
too establishes support for the Gillman plan, for the details of action 
in the poem as it stands and in the plan have Hartlcian relationship. 
Chnstabcl's going to the forest to pray for the good of her lover is the 
incident which served as the first event in a chain. Everything that hap- 
pens in the poem is directly or indirectly related to that first event and 
the thing that instigated it — Christabel’s lover, Geraldine’s appearance 

“ LI 322-31. 

"Giltman, op» rif, pp 302-03 

^Op at, p 4S2. 
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in the poem is connected with the weal of this man, for she disappears 
when he has safely returned. Previous, however, to that final defeat, 
Geraldine makes several attempts to bring about false relationships, 
but good triumphs with an inevitability that seems more than accidental 
It may very well be that Coleridge is illustrating in poetical form this 
principle of Hartleian philosophy For instance, in Geraldine's first 
attempt at evil — pretending to be the daughter of Sir Roland de Vaux 
of Tryermaine — it may have been inevitable that she should fail, be- 
cause according to Hartleian philosophy good inevitably triumphs, and 
Coleridge does not leave to the reader's imagination how Geraldine 
failed and good triumphed. He gives a logical explanation for her fail- 
ure in terms of plot; he does not simply assume the principle, but il- 
lustrates it. The proof that Geraldine was not Sir Roland’s daughter 
is that — in the Gillman plan — the castle of Sir Roland has been washed 
away by a Hood, sometime previous to the action of the poem. Hence 
she can not have come from there the day before. Her second attempt 
to introduce evil is to impersonate Chnstabel's lover, at which time all 
complications are resolved by the return of the real lover. 

The characters themselves are Hartleian m that they are essentially 
passive. They are necessitarians. Neither Christabel nor Geraldine 
seems able to exercise free-will ; each is compelled by external forces. 
Even in Christabel' s first act — going to the woods to pray — she is 
motivated by dreams she has had After this initial incident everything 
happens inevitably, and in everything she is influenced by outside fac- 
tors From the beginning, Christabel responds like a true necessitarian 
to the influence of Geraldine. Geraldine tells her to offer assistance; 
she does so. In the castle Geraldine tells her to undress, and she pas- 
sively obeys. She is unable to think for herself. The warning she re- 
ceives only serves to emphasize the fact that, in spite of everything, she 
remains a passive instrument, a necessitarian. Part II shows the same 
tendency in Christabel. She finds that, as Geraldine has declared, she 
had no power to tell of what she has seen the night before. When she 
remembers, she can only draw m her breath “with a hissing sound” : 

I ween, she hail no power to tell 

Auaht else ’ so nughty was the spell " 

And under Geraldine's serpent glance she falls to the ground : 

The maid, alas I her thoughts are gone. 

She nothing secs— no sight but one I 


LI. 473-74. 
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all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind 
And passwely did mutate 
That look of dull and treacherous hate.** 

Geraldine, however, offers a more perplexing problem in tracing 
Hartleian influence, and in her character we find great inconsistency 
in the two parts. In Part I she appears to be acting reluctantly under 
compulsion : 

Yet Geraldine nor speaks nor stirs; 

Ah! what a stricken look was hers I 
Deep from within she seems half-way 
To life some weight with side assay, 

And eyes the maid and seeks delay; 

Then suddenly, as one defied, 

Collects herself in scorn and pride. 

And lay down hy the Maiden's side! — ^ 

She seems also to be suffering for some sin, for she speaks of "This 
mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow/’ This idea of suffering for 
one’s sins is one made use of by Hartley. In the first part, too, there is 
strong mdication that Geraldine, although she may be an evil figure in 
herself, is working for good: 

'All they who live in the upper iky, 

Do love yoUt holy Christabdl 
Even I in my degree will try. 

Fair maiden, to requite you well*** 

In the second part, it is true, Geraldine exhibits qualities which she 
docs not show in the first. The snake-like appearance of her glance and 
the malice with which she looks at Christabel do not appear in Part I. 
Nor, in the second part, is there any specific suggestion that Geraldine 
is operating for good. This may lead one to believe that Geraldme is 
no longer a factor for good, that she has changed. It is possible, of 
course, to counter this argument with the idea that in Part I Geraldine 
is seen under conditions which lend themselves to illusion, and there- 
fore her evil nature does not reveal itself, whereas in Part II she is 
seen in the broad light of day. There is no definite indication in the 
poem, however, that Coleridge intended the reader to look at her from 
two angles or that the Geraldine of Part I should suddenly exercise 


**L1 597-96^ 603-06. The italics arc mine. 
"U 255-6^ 

•U 227-28, 231-32 
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powers of a snake. The only hint why she should change is in the 
lines: 

A star bath set, a star hath risen, 

O Geraldine 1 since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady's prison. 

O Geraldine] one hour was thine — 

Thou'st had thy will!" 


These lineSi found in the conclusion to Part I, which it must be re- 
membered was written two years after the first part, seem to indicate 
that Geraldine no longer has the same power over Christabel that she 
had in the beginnuig of the poem. This may be the reason why in Part 
II she resorted to mesmeric means to control Christabel. Certainly it 
would have been to her advantage to have maintained the relationship 
of the previous part. There are only two hints in the second part that 
she may still be acting under compulsion; as she talks to Sir Leoline, 


. . with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 
At Christabel she look'd askance! 


Then 


Geraldine again turned round. 

And like a thing, that sought relief, 

Full of wonder and full of grief, 

She rolled her large bright eyes divine 
Wildly on Sir Lcoline" 

One may draw only tentative conclusions as to whether or not the 
character of Geraldine actually changes between the two parts, and as 
to what Coleridge intended. Certainly the fact that her character is 
not clear and that such a question can arise oflFers some ground for 
assuming that Coleridge himself cither was not sure or was not able 
to express clearly what he intended. His powers of expounding clear- 
cut, consistent ideas in poetry seem to have declined, for in the main 
development of Christabel there is no complete step-by-step exposition 
of the philosophy to be found in “The Ancient Mariner.” In Christabel, 
only a few aspects are included, particularly the necessitarian nature of 
the characters and the triumph of good over evil. The latter, which is 
clearly present in Part I as if it were definitely a part of Coleridge's 
thinking at that time, is scarcely perceptible in Part II. The fact that 
one can question the consistency of Part I and Part II, and especially 
of the character of Geraldine, mdicates that something had happened 
to Coleridge in the two years"* since he created “The Ancient Mariner” 


"U 302-Oft. "U 586-87, 51»-96. 

"He had apent part of theae two years in Germany and had begun to read 
the German mctaphysicUna 
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— a consistently true representation of Hartley — and began ChristabeL 

The possible diHerence m the two parts and the sketchy nature of 
the Hartleian philosophy that is apparent give nse to two questions: 
what caused the change, and why was not Christabel as true an illus- 
tration of Hartleian philosophy as “The Ancient Mariner”? In answer- 
ing these questions it is also possible to suggest why Christabel was 
never completed. This poem is an excellent illustration of the fact that 
Colendge was growing away from the influence of David Hartley, 
away from a philosophy that gave hard, logical outlines to all experi- 
ences because it was based on external sensation. He was groping after 
something else, looking away from the tangible, from the realities of 
personal experience, into the entanglements of metaphysics He wrote 
his best poetry during the Hartleian period. When he left Hartley for 
a more profound philosophy, he left contact with the tangible and the 
stable, which was the thing that enabled him to write poetry during the 
years in which he was a follower of Hartley. It was the only time in 
his life that he was able to express a direct contact between his inner 
concepts and his outer experience. It was the only time in which his 
philosophy was based on external concepts Thereafter he labored 
with ideas which were profound and abstract; but never could he ex- 
press these abstractions clearly enough to write vivid poetry. 

Christabel marks the transition to this way of thinking The first 
part of the poem — written in 1798, when he was still a strong Hart- 
leian — shows, more clearly than the last, three Hartleian elements: 
necessitarian characters, optimism, and logical and deterministic de- 
velopment. The plan outlined by Gillman also shows these elements, 
and it must be remembered that Coleridge maintained he had the plan 
in mind from the beginning.*® Two years afterwards, however, when 
he returned to the poem, the optimism is less clear Something remains 
of the necessitarian nature of the characters, but in Geraldine there is 
some question as to whether she is still acting as a force for good. The 
two parts do not, for these reasons, show the clearness of intention 
found in all parts of "The Ancient Mariner.” Coleridge's new philoso- 
phy, involved and abstract, could not give him the simple explanation 
of life that he had found m the years 1794-98. When he lost contact 
with a philosophy which made him think in terms of the tangible, he 
lost his power to give concrete expression to his ideas — to write poetry 
which would live. This change from the tangible to the abstract may 
be the basic reason why Christabel was never completed. 


Gillman, loc, cit 
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The three articles comprising this Supplement were the second, 
third, and fourth of a series of papers or talks presented before the 
Research Council of the State College of Washington during 19 39 AO. 
The first of the senes, a talk which is not available for publication 
(inasmuch as it had not been written out and the speaker has left the 
institution), defended research in the pure sciences The third (^the 
first printed here) was a defense of research in the social sciences, and 
the second a defense of research in the humanities. The fourth and last 
discussed the relationship of research to philosophy 

The three papers below are being published at the special request of 
the Research Council of the State College of Washington, an organisa- 
tion composed of persons interested in research in the pure sciences 
and arts. They ivill be distributed to all menihers of the teaching staff 
of this institution, and it w hoped that they rvill also he useful elsewhere. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF A SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Hknry J Meyer 
Instructor tn Sociology 

The two preceding papers presented to the Research Council have 
identified the characteristics of physical science and discussed the value 
of research in the humanities As the title indicates, this paper is con- 
cerned with the possibility of a social science Few persons doubt the 
value of research in the field of social problems, and few question the 
desirability of a “science of society ” Rut the jxissibility of such a 
science is an issue raised repeatedly The query might be put in this 
way : “A social science would be valuable indeed, but can we have one^’ 
Some observers of the social sciences are not kind enough to put the 
question this way. They speak positively and tell the aspiring social 
scientist in certain terms that his activity is not scientific and that his 
discipline is not a science. We can perhaps let Professor E A Hooton 
clarify this position for us with his classical statement "... I think 
that social science is like a Welsh rabbit — not really a rabbit at all 
When one speaks of the possibility of a social science, he is con- 
cerned with the general problem of including social data and methods 


A. Hooton, Aper, Men and Morons (New York, 1937), p 62. 
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of manipulating them within the category science. The issue of a 
single science of society versus many sciences need not be rasied, nor 
need there be concern here for the jurisdictional disputes between the 
various STHTial science disciplines. Instead, some of the important quest- 
tions which must be answered if a social science is to be admitted may 
be posed. Such questions can be used, likewise, to mdicate significant 
recent developments in sociology. 

I refer intentionally to sociology because that is the field with which 
I am familiar. Sociology may be considered representative of the 
social sciences, although no more is claimed for it than might be 
claimed for economics, political science, cultural anthropology, or any 
other field of study which has taken upon itself the dubious title 
"social science." 1 take it that the possibility of a social science will 
have been established if the possibility of a science of sociology can 
be demonstrated. 

One question which frequently enters into such a discussion as this 
seems to be entirely irrelevant to the main issues, and that is the ques- 
tion of reforms or solutions to social problems which may trouble a 
society. Though admitting the potential value and the certain legiti- 
macy of applying the findings of any science to the solution of practical 
problems, one must make a rigid distinction between a social problem 
and a sociological problem. A social problem is a situation demanding 
action ; a sociological problem is a question requiring an answer. The 
possibility of a social science is unaffected by the success or failure of 
so-called applied social science. Sociology is not social work any 
more than physics is mechanical engineering ; economics is not business 
administration any more than geology is prospecting for gold 

It is necessary to indicate in general the subject matter which social 
scientists study. An observation upon which all might agree is that 
human behavior may be observed not only on its organic level but also 
as extra-orgamc activities. Men speak English, worship God, eat with 
forks, smoke pipes, marry one woman or several, accept some things 
as good and others as bad, plow fields and plant grain, make machines, 
have prejudices against some things and for others, lynch their fellow 
men, and fight wars. These particular things which men can be seen 
to do arc learned from their parents and their parents' parents. Our 
observations of the behavior of men readily indicates that there is 
some order in the lives of men which we can abstract from their indi- 
vidual behaviors and observe in itself. This order of reality which is 
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non-organic, traditional and learned, social scientists have called cul- 
ture. And culture is the subject matter of sociology ' 

The traditional relationships between human beings constitute what 
we are accustomed to think of as society Families arc formed and dis- 
solved, churches are organized, labor unions are established, factories 
are built and worked in by men doing different tasks, attitudes of re- 
spect and contempt are exhibited, and many other inter-human relations 
are visible and subject to investigation. Sociology may be defined as the 
study of this observable mass of traditional behavior — culture. The 
sociologist, therefore, concerns himself with such questions as the 
ways in which these cultural relationships come about, the manner in 
which they change, the factors affecting their persistence, and the condi- 
tions under which they are maintained 

The reality of the subject matter of sociology ought to be stressed. 
The things mentioned above are visible ; in fact, they are obvious to any 
observer. They arc so commonplace that we scarcely think of them, 
although we rely on them in our day-to-day lives That you will meet 
your classes tomorrow is so thorough-going an expectation on your 
part that you seldom consider such behavior as itself observable and 
indeed predictable. Behavior of this very sort, however, is the subject 
matter of sociology. 

When the question of the possibdity of a science of sociology is 
raised, one refers to the possibility of bringmg these observable facts 
together imder a consistent body of generalizations which allow veri- 
fiable predictions to be made. The aim of science is to establish just 
such generalizations. If sociology is to be regarded as a science, at 
least three questions must be considered . 

1 Is the subject matter of sodology scientific? 

Z Are the methods of reaching generalizations about the subject matter of 
sociology scientific? 

3 What sort of generalizations, or “laws", can there be in soaology? 

These questions do not set up straw men. Upon each of these 
counts there is a large literature of controversy. Champions have arisen 
within sociology to do battle on these issues, and those outside the ranks 

"Not all sociologists would agree with this statement, although they might 
well agree if it were stated conversely, sociology concerns itself primarily 
with the non-inorganic and the non-organic aspects of human behavior Cul- 
ture is used as monymous here with superorganic, which is distinguishable 
from orgwe and inorganic. Each of these is a level of observable reality 
For a ludd exposition of this point of view, see Leslie A. White, "Sdcuce u 
Scienewff*^ PMosophy of Science, V (19^3), 381-64. 
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of sociologists have not hesitated to add their voices to the furor. 

The first question — Is the subject matter of sociology scientific? — 
has its counterpart in the statement that there is a qualitative difference 
between social facts and physical facts and that the former are not 
amenable to scientific treatment. It is contended that whereas a star, a 
stone, a gas, and a bird are scientific objects, a family, a folkway, race 
prejudice, and a marriage system are not scientific objects. 

Such a contention as this contains the fatal error of identifying 
science with a subject matter rather than with an activity It loses sight 
of the fact that the characteristics which we ascribe to the natural world 
as “scientific” are concepts and not irreducible parts of some natural 
reality That a Negro doffs his cap and says, “Yassuh,” when speaking 
to a white man m the South, is as real and observable as the change 
which occurs in a steel bar in a fire And the concept "caste,” which 
we may choose to describe the relationship between the Negro and the 
white man, is no more and no less a part of the "reality of the situ- 
ation” than the concept "heat,” which we may use to describe the rela- 
tionship between the bar and the fire In both cases the facts can be 
seen, and in both cases concepts are created to make the facts intel- 
ligible. 

Concepts, as Einstein and Infold point out in The Evolution of 
Physics, do not arise from facts but are "free creations of the human 
mind” and "they are not, however it may seem, uniquely determined 
by the external world What characterizes science is not a subject 
matter but a particular way of dealing with the reality we assume to 
exist As Leslie A White has aptly put it, science is sciencing* Sci‘ 
encing is the invention of concepts of reality from which the observed 
facts logically can follow 

Sociology already has an imposing list of concepts; competition, 
conflict, accommodation, assimilation ; primary group, secondary group, 
institution; class, caste, status, position; social distance, stereotype; 
and many others. In fact, there are more concepts in sociology than 
it has been able to use. Each concept actually docs make the observa- 
ble reality more intelligible, and in a limited way the events which we 
observe do logically follow from the concept. It is observed, for ex- 
ample, that, when two different racial or ethnic groups come together, 

"Albert Einstein and Leopold Infcld, The CvoluUon of Physics (New York, 
1938), p 33. 

*Op cit , p 3(9 
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the results follow logically from the concepts competition, conflict, and 
accommodation. It is a safe bet that a large influx of some racial group 
into Spokane would result in behavior which might be conceptualized 
in these three processes. This has been seen to occur in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, and other cities, whether the incoming group is Negro, 
Chinese, Japanese, Mexican, or some other racial or nationality group. 

This illustration shows not only the use of concepts in sociology 
but the very evident shortcoming of such concepts The indefinite and 
qualitative character of such a generalization as these concepts embody 
raises the issue posed in the second question above: Are the methods 
for reaching generalizations m sociology scientific^ 

Asking about scientific method in sociolog) is a shorthand way of 
asking whethcre there is agreement between qualified observers as 
to the facts included under a given concept. If science, as Einstein and 
Infeld say, is a creation of the human mind freely inventing pictures 
of reality and trying to establish the connection of these pictures with 
the world of sense impressions, then scientific method can be defined as 
the device for establishing this connection so that different persons can 
agree upon the adequacy or inadequacy of the picture. This is the prob- 
lem of scientific method in sociology and in any other field 

So far as meeting the tests of objectivity and, therefore, of verifi- 
able description is concerned, sociologists have in general been dismal 
failures. In fact, they have described what they have observed in terms 
which hardly serve to communicate clearly — much less to be checked 
and verified. Some sociologists have even glorified this inadequacy of 
method with elaborate rationalizations and justifications. 

This methodological failure is easily illustrated. Sociologists have 
observed that all over the world human beings participate in small, inti- 
mate, face-to-face groups which are called primary groups Families, 
playgroups, neighborhood groups, and friendships are examples These 
primary groups arc always described in terms of ‘'intimacy," partici- 
pation of the whole personahty,” “interaction," and the hke, and they 
arc said to give rise to “human nature traits," such as “respect," “loy- 
alty," "a conception of self,” and other characteristics of “personality." 
By dint of hard talking it is possible to convince a person that such 
groups exist and that this description covers them, but it is almost im- 
possible to take any given group and designate it as a primary group or 
a secondary group. Penetrating insight is undoubtedly afforded by the 
use of such terms as “intimacy," but they are so completely subjective 
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in this use that there is no way of communicating specifically what is 
meant by them. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that al- 
most all the early sociologists made their own unique observations and 
tested only their own imperfectly communicated generalizations. This 
situation has given rise to “sociological schools" based on differences 
in vocabulary, but not schools, as in other sciences, based on different 
interpretations of accepted facts. 

The trouble with observations and generalizations of the sort here 
described, insofar as they may propose to be scientific, is quite evident 
in the form that they take. They may be true or they may not, and 
there is no way of finding out so long as they are put in qualitative and 
non-measurable terms. Today sociologists are coming very definitely 
to realize this. 

The history of research in sociology has shown two significant 
developments that have bearing on scientific method in this field. There 
has been a gradual shift away from the question of the “nature" of 
society or of the concepts used — for example, the nature of the family, 
the meaning of institution, the essence of prejudice or public opinion. 
More frequently today the sociologist is asking what is the relationship 
between two or more observed phenomena. Rather than inquire into the 
nature of race prejudice, for example, sociologists now tend to ask 
what is the relationship of race prejudice to the size of the community, 
of race conflict to the competitive positions of two races, of segregation 
of races to mobility of the population This is a significant development 
because questions of nature, essence, character, and quality yield only 
metaphysical answers, whereas questions of relationship permit agree- 
ment upon observations and their measurements. 

But even posing questions of relationship is not alone sufficient for 
agreement of observations. The illustrations used above ought to show 
this well enough. Are we any closer to verifiable observations when we 
relate an undefined "race prejudice” to an tmdefined “competitive posi- 
tion” ? Is the statement by Maclver^ that “the differentiation of com- 
munity is relative to the growth of personality in social individuals” 
any closer to a verifiable observation than Cooley’s statement* that “An 
institution is simply a definite and established phase of the public 
mind” ? Perhaps it is somewhat closer, because Maciver’s statement at 
least potentially admits the possibility of agreement upon behavior which 

■R. M. Maciver, Commumty (New York, 1931), p 231 

•C H. Cooley, Social Organisaiiom (New York, 1931), p. 313. 
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ran be ralUH "differentiation’* and "growth of personality" and allows 
us potentially to establiA some measuring rod for this behavior. 

Agreement of observation, in the last analysis, depends entirely upon 
the instrument and the sense used in observing. Without a balance 
no two persons would agree upon the weight of an object, "By the 
use of the clock the time concept becomes objective."^ Once accept a 
scale and two observers cut down their differences in observation almost 
to zero. This same possibility exists for the social scientist. In fact, 
he is already following just this procedure in his researches, using 
standards accepted by his colleagues and carefully defining them. There 
is a great deal of disagreement about the amount of social distance 
between a white child and a Chinese child, but there will be little dis- 
agreement about the degree of social distance if two observers use the 
same rating scale. This procedure, of course, cancels all possibility 
of learning the "true character" of race prejudice or other measured 
relationships, just as the use of the thermometer cancels all chance of 
learning the "true nature" of cold. 

A reaction against the uncontrolled observations of the older gen* 
eration of sociologists produced a second significant trend in sociological 
research : a growing insistence upon the use of quantitative data. This 
development was an effort to lend precision to observations of social 
life. Statistics are widely used for description : how many families are 
there in a given community ? what is the age distribution ? what is the 
occupational distribution ? what is the amount of education ? Statistical 
surveys allow the sociologist to describe a community not as "whole- 
some” or “healthy," but as so large, having a certain average-size 
family, having such and such a percentage of foreign-bom, having a 
given income level. Two communities so described can be compared 
with each other and with all communities to determine how typical they 
are. Two observers can easily agree upon terms used in this sort of 
description, and two observations can be checked against each other. 

Descriptive research remains today one of the main activities of 
sociologists. During the twenty-five years in which this kind of work 
has been energetically pursued, an enormous number of statistical com- 
pilations have been made, and there are volumes of tables which charac- 
terize families, classes, institutions, recreational activities, criminals, 
racial groups, and the like. 

*Euutdn and Inf eld, op, cit., p 189. 
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Descriptive research has proved useful and valuable in sociology, 
but it has the obvious shortcoming of leading to no generalizations at 
all. The conclusion to be drawn from the fact that Negroes make up 
10 per cent of a community is that Negroes make up 10 per cent of a 
community Gradually, however, the use of statistical techniques to 
establish relationships between different factors has increased This 
development, in my opmion, is one which will lead to scientific general- 
izations from which verifiable and measurable events can be predicted. 
In other words, since sociology has begun to put its generalizations in 
statistical terms, there is a good chance that its generalizations can be 
tested At the present time the statistical method is jierhaps the most 
ingenious tool used by sociologists. 

Illustrations of the form which sociological research is tending to 
take today may serve as an answer to the third question posed above ; 
“What kind of generalizations or “laws” are possible in sociology?” 

Only two examples of statistical researches which lead, it seems to 
me, to scientific laws need be mentioned In Chicago, Clifford Shaw 
has established a correlation between the rate of delinquency and the 
rate of recidivism in various areas of the city ** This relationship has 
been expressed in tenns of an equation which allows the determination 
of the rate of recidivism if the delinquency rate of the area is known. 
Under designated conditions a predictable relationship between the de- 
linquency rate and the rate of recidivism is therefore established. 

Recently Professors Burgess and Cotrell, on the basis of an ex- 
tensive questionnaire flistnbuted in Chicago, have developed a table 
for predicting happiness and unhappiness in marriage ® They did this 
by correlating numerous factors for each couple in their sample with 
judgments of their happiness or unhappiness. These couples, and other 
I>ersons knowing them, were asked to rate the degree of their happiness 
in marriage On the basis of the scale constructed from these ratings, 
the probability of happiness or unhappiness m marriage was predicted 
for given sets of background factors associated with prospective mar- 
riage partners This same sort of actuarial prediction has already been 
successfully tried out in several penitentiaries for predicting success 
and failure of prisoners placed on parole. 


•Cited in Pauline V Young, ScienHftc Social Surveys and Research (New 
York, 1939). p Tff 

•E- W Burgess and L S CotrcII, Jr, Predicting Success or Failure tn 
Marriage (New York, 1939) 
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The general application of the results of these particular studies is 
not in the least the concern of this paper. These studies are obviously 
limited by the size of the samples used and by the local source of ob- 
servation Nevertheless, these studies do indicate a significant direction 
of development in sociology and show the sort of sociological "laws” 
which at this time seem piossible 

A scientific law may be defined as a generalization which holds 
under stated and measurable conditions As T see it, scientific laws are 
laws of probability indicating just what chance there is of a given rela- 
tionship occurring under defined comhtions 

Such a definition actually is met by the informal sociological pre- 
diction made earlier in this paper it is a good bet that you will meet 
your classes tomorrow morning One might elevate this observation 
to the status of a sociological law if he could state the exact odds of 
the bet Let someone repeat his observations frequently enough and he 
can state the probability that you will attend your classes Such a 
generalization, were it made, would allow your behavior to be predicted 
and the chances of error in the prediction to be stated. T take it that 
this is the character of all scientific laws At any rate, it seems to me 
to be a fruitful aim for social science 

I believe that, in answering the three questions concerning data, 
method, and generalization, T have indicated the possibility of a social 
science That social scientists have produced more talk about this possi- 
bility than laws of social scieme is, unfortunateU , true 'Phis fact is, 
however, not a discouragement but a challenge to social science. 


"The distinction hciwc^n mechanical laws and statistical laws in science 
IS a iihilosophical proldcm still unsettled In this paper, I do not LonsKler this 
issue but stress the laws of proh.ibility n suiting from statistical methods lie- 
cause they seem to me to promisi* at the prisent lime the best chances for 
measurement and prediction m sociology For a discussion oC philost^hical 
positions on mechanical and statistical laws, see Morns R Cohen, “The Statis- 
tical View of Nature*', Journal of the American Siaitstical Association, XXXT, 
(June, 1936) 327-47, for a discussion of this issue with reference to sociology, 
sec G A Lundberg, Poundations of Sociology (New York, 1939), pp 133-S2. 
Both of these discussions contain supplementary bibliography 



THE VALUE OF RESEARCH IN THE HUMANITIES 

Karl G. Pfeiffer 
Assutant ^Professor of Bngksh 

This paper was begun as an attempt to set forth certain facts about 
Landor. Landor is a man of whom I am supposed to know something ; 
the Research Council is a place where I am given the opportunity of 
telling something of what I am supposed to know; and this seemed 
sufficient justification for the production of another paper on a subject 
in which no one but me is particularly interested. But as I continued 
to work. 1 continued to be aware of a perfectly legitimate lack of in- 
terest on the part of my future audience, and it occurred to me it would 
be far better to establish the right to do what I am given the opportun- 
ity of doing than to produce another example of the sort of work of 
which we have perhaps had too much already. I do not speak person- 
ally, I am defending, not my right to produce a type of research, but 
anybody’s right. 

There is another reason for presenting this apologia* Our col- 
leagues the natural scientists have for long politely and insistently 
questioned the value of the type of research we in the humanities do. 
Before their questions become less pohte and more insistent, it is well to 
examine the ground we flounder on. For, although there are within 
the family of the sciences occasional dissensions as to the relative value 
and proper sphere of each member of the family, these are but the bick- 
erings of loving brothers and sisters, and against us outsiders all mem- 
bers present a common front. Although they cannot always agree as 
to their own relative merits, they can usually agree as to our lack of 
merit. 

First let me make clear for whom I speak. The point of view I 
shall try to set forth is that of the group loosely known as the humani- 
ties — specifically, the fields of language and literature, history, and 
philosophy. 1 do not presume to speak for the field of education, for 
I do not know whether the educators share these views or not. They 
should therefore be exonerated of the suspicion of complicity. I should 
like the active support of the social sciences — that step-child in the 
family of science whom some call a bastard — but I shall have to be 
content with moral support; for, although the social sciences are as 
thoroughly damned by the natural scientists as we, the damnation is of 
a different sort. The value of what the social scientist is trying to do 
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is generally conceded; it is against his method that most criticism is 
leveled. In our case criticism has not bothered with methodology, there 
being, presumably, no bad way of doing what isn't worth doing at all. 
In this paper I aim to show that the type of research done in the 
humanities is eminently worth doing. 

One aspect of this subject 1 shall, in the mterests of unity and dis- 
cretion, avoid almost entirely. It is an examination of the motives for 
which men do research. There is a strong though generally unacknow- 
ledged tendency for an individual to value research because it furthers 
his own ends in securing a raise or another position ; for an administra- 
tion to value research because it furthers the reputation of the school ; 
and for the rest of the world to ignore it because it seems to them to 
further nothing at all. Such a tendency is the stronger because, inas- 
much as doing research requires sacrificing present leisure in the of ten- 
unrealized hope of future gain, it is easy to ignore some of one's real 
motives and to imagine oneself austerely and whole-heartedly dedicated 
to the propagation of truth. This, I think, is a fault of which research- 
ers in the sciences arc as guilty as we. It is due to the weakness of men. 

Nevertheless, good research has a value whatever motive it was done 
for, and good research has been done by men who hoped to profit by 
it just as good poetry has been written by men who were forced to 
make their livings thereby. Truth is not the less true because men do 
not love her entirely for her own sake. 1 am hypothesizing, then, that 
research in any field may be good (that is, done in accordance with the 
best methodology of the field) although there may be more than one 
motive for doing it. 

As our critics base many of their criticisms on the titles of our 
research, I shall list several presumably typical ones; and, that I may 
not be open to the charge of simplifying my problem, I have diligently 
searched for those which seem most absurd. The first is one which 
to many unsympathetic persons has come to symbolize the uselessness 
of one kind of research: namely, “The Date of Love's Labour's Lost." 
This, I will add, is no meagre article ; it is a book of 134 pages. The 
second is another example of what some think should not be done in 
research; '"The Final e in Chaucer.” The third is apociyphal; it was 
invented by a physical scientist as an illustration of the absurdity of 
research m the humanities, and I cheerfully accept it as a not unlikely 
subject. It is "Cum<^lauses in Caesar." 
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Now I might here i>oint out something which the natural scientist 
sometimes overlooks It is that the value of his researchj which is 
naturally obvious to him, is not always much clearer to us than ours is 
to him I do not doubt that “The Water Beetles of the Outer Heb- 
rides,” by a I'ellow of Cambridge, may be extremely valuable; but I 
am to some extent taking that on faith To me the value of knowing 
the date of Love's Labour's Lost is much more obvious. The value of 
some pieces of research in the sciences, however, is quite clear to us. 
For example, the follo\Mng, in the field of geology, appears quite valua- 
ble, perhaps because it seems closer to our own field : “The Jades of 
Central America.” 

The first point 1 wish to make is that these examples of research 
in the humanities are not properly or fairly judged, as they so often 
are judged, as ends in themselves. Considered as such, they are patent- 
ly absurd But the> are no more ends in themselves than the classifica- 
tion of insects or the naming of rocks is an end in itself They may be 
likened to the bricks of which a house in built, and, like bricks, they 
have slight value unless the> are put to further use Their value will 
be proved, I believe, if it can be shown that something of value can be 
made of some of them 

However, m order to prove the value of producing such pieces of 
research as the sources of Sanison Aqonistes or the date of Love's 
Labour's Lost, it is not necessar>' to prove that every piece of research 
has a further use It is in the nature of disinterested research that the 
researcher must aim to discover and set forth what he can discover and 
set forth, regardless of its further use We do not consider the present- 
day study of the atom the less valuable because we do not now clearly 
see any practical application to be made of the results of it , nor do 
many suggest doing away with astronom> because it is not “practical ” 
Those scientists who have felt pressure to produce research which has 
a further use know that such pressure is contrary to the spirit of true 
research Clearly, a type of research has very limited value if no fur- 
ther use can be made of any of its small conclusions, but that there 
must be some waste, that the value of some pieces of research will end 
with the persons who produce them, is not only legitimate but is in- 
herent in the nature of a pursuit which aims first of all to set forth 
the truth, applicable or inapplicable. 

Now I shall try to define the term value as 1 am using it. Having 
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done that, 1 shall take up my typical pieces of research and try to show 
their value. 

In philosophical terms value means utility, that is, a thing which 
has value serves an end beyond itself. This value may be confined to 
the creator of the thmg of value, or it may extend to others. Thus, to 
prove that a piece of research has value, one need show only that it 
was of use to the person who created it Although we are perhaps 
right in ascribing only a limited value to a piece of work which bene- 
fits no one but its creator, there is nevertheless a value there, and per- 
haps a greater one than is generally conceded By producing a piece of 
research which is of no use to anyone but the creator (a rather unlikely 
proceeding, as a fatter of fact), one may Icam to interpret data, or 
reason logically, or even work out his own philosophy of life. It is 
hardly accurate to say that such work has no value But value is more 
likely to be conceded if it is social- — that is, if it is of use to others as 
well as to the creator. I shall try to show that my three pieces of re- 
search have precisely this social value. 

I have suggested that the value of a piece of work may appertain 
to either or both of these groups* the creator and others. It is also 
true that this value will be of one or both of these two kinds* (1) that 
which has to do with increasing man's physical comforts, (2) that 
which has to do with contributing to man's moral, intellectual, and 
esthetic development. There is, of course, no clear line of demarcation 
between the two. Research whose value consists primarily in increas- 
ing man’s physical comforts usually contributes to man's intellectual 
development. 

P^urthermore, much, perhaps most, of the research in the natural 
sciences partakes of this dual utility, and when the "practical” (I use 
the word in its restricted, conventional sense) value is least apparent 
there is generally a feeling that it is potential, or at least conceivable, as 
in the atom-smashing experiments. 

But no one is so quick as the natural scientists themselves to reject 
the implication that their research has no aim but a "practical” one. 
They are jealous of its "pure” aspect and when pressed are likely to 
assert that its sole aim is to set forth the truth, with "practical” utility 
a by-product This attitude was well expressed by the Oxford profes- 
sor when he proposed this toast "Here’s to pure mathematics. May it 
never be worth a danm to anyone !” Here is asserted the scientist's love 
of truth for its own sake, his chafing under the necessity of justifying 
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his work by finding m it a '^practical" utility, the kind of utility he criti- 
siaes ours for lacking. Thus the natural scientist can justify his re- 
search on two planes ; when better guns are needed, he is there to lend 
“practical” aid ; when Truth is being pursued for the pure love of her, 
he is among those who lead the pursuit. 

The researcher in the humanities is in no such happy position. The 
chief value of his research is in its contribution to man's intellectual, 
moral, and esthetic development. He can rarely point to an achievement 
so material as assisting in bringing about a man’s death. Thus his work 
has little “practicar’ value — that is, little part in increasing creature 
comforts. 

Now It seems to me that when the natural scientist criticizes re- 
search in the humanities as having no value, he is overlooking the part 
m man’s intellectual development which is played by setting forth truth 
in any field, and he is restricting himself to a view of utility which he 
himself often rejects. For he cannot have it both ways. If he would 
deny to us any part in contributing to man's intellectual development, 
he must also deny it to himself ; for when he attempts primarily to set 
forth what is true, regardless of its utility, his aim is precisely ours. 

Another factor contributes to our difficulty in convincing others of 
the value of our research. The need to develop man intellectually, 
morally, and esthetically has about it little of the immediacy that per- 
tains to the need to kill him or to alleviate his sufferings. There is a 
widespread feeling that such development, valuable though it may be, 
can well wait upon a time of material plenty. Consequently, in times of 
national stress, research in the humanities, like “pure” research in the 
natural sciences, appears to many as especially useless. It seems childish 
and unrealistic to re-examine Plato's philosophy when there are whole 
races which need to be annihilated. On the other hand, those contribu- 
tions of the natural science which are applicable to the business at hand 
are doubly valued Thus, while the disinterested aspects of the natural 
sciences suffer, Science as a whole is accorded an increased respect. 
At the same time, the humanities sink lower in general esteem. 

One criticism frequently voiced by the natural scientist remains to 
be considered briefly. It is that, whereas his research is “original,” ours 
IS a mere rehash of what someone else has already said or written. It 
was “original" for Newton to set forth the law of gravitation, because 
It had never been done before; but it is not “original" to set forth 
Shakespeare’s conception of stagecraft, because it is all there in the 
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plays. One might as well say that there was gravitation before Newton 
discovered the law by which it operates. In both cases this is true 
from one point of view. But the principle of gravitation can be more 
effectively applied since the law has been formulated than before ; and 
Shakespeare’s conception of statescraft, everywhere implicit but no- 
where clearly stated, will become much more significant when someone 
studies in detail the implications and interprets them in the light of an 
exact knowledge of Renaissance theories of government. In neither 
case does originality consist of produemg something out of nothing; 
in both cases there is originality in fmding new meaning in data. 

If what has preceded has been at all convincing, it should not be 
difficult to show the social value m determining the exact date of Lovers 
Labours Lost, for my thesis is that truth in any field, sought for its 
own sake, can contribute to man's intellectual, moral, and esthetic de- 
velopment. True, this value remains limited so long as the truth set 
forth is a fact unrelated to a general truth. The author of the study 
I am referring to does not clearly point out any such general truth. 
Although he gives 18 of his 134 pages to a chapter entitled “The Sig- 
nificance of the Date,” the significance he claims is no more likely to be 
accepted as valuable by the natural scientists than is his new date ; for 
the conclusions he reaches are hkeswise means and not ends in them- 
selves. It does not seem to matter much that the new date shakes the 
very foundations of the nme-test theory. It is not to be wondered at 
that researchers in another field doubt the value of research in the 
humanities when the ultimate value of that research is so rarely set 
forth. Indeed, there is reason to think it is often unrealized. The im- 
mediate ends of his research occupy and satisfy the researcher. If these 
are to secure a degree, they usually seem quite sufficient. 

Nevertheless, a piece of truth so seemingly irrelevant as the date 
of Lovers Labours Lost has its part in a larger truth. It will, I think, 
be conceded that an imderstandmg of Shakespeare or of any other man 
of genius can contribute to one’s intellectual development. Therefore, 
any study which has a part in making Shakespeare more understand- 
able has value. It is true that establishing the date of Lovers Labour's 
Lost is likely to make no such immediate contribution to a man’s think- 
ing as a study of, let us say, the causes of the first World War ; but 
it has a part in giving us a more complete understanding of Shake* 
speare just as the editing of historical documents has a part in setting 
forth the causes of the war. To show the exact connection of a detail 
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to the larger whole is usually the work of the specialist in the field. 
In the case of Love's Labour^s Lost the new date, which is about seven 
years later than the traditional one, puts the play in Shakespeare’s 
mature period. Instead of being a first, fumbling attempt, it follows 
such masterpieces as Midsummer Night's Dream and The Merchant of 
Venice. Moreover, the new date lends support to the story that the 
play is a satire of the visit of a Russian embassy to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth The implications of these facts are clear to the Shakespear- 
ean scholar. There is no doubt that every new fact contributes to the 
better understanding of Shakespeare's art. 

As soon as one sees pieces of research, not as ends in themselves 
but as means, much of their seeming absurdity vanishes. The physical 
scientist knows well the value of accuracy as an ideal of research. 
Without claiming that any soul-shaking conclusions will be reached by 
studying cum-clauscs in Caesar, one can safely say that such a study 
contributes to a clear understanding of the structure of the Latin lan- 
guage ; that a clear understanding of the structure of the Latin language 
contributes to a clearer understanding of the ideas expressed in the 
Latin language; and that this clear understanding of ideas can con- 
tribute to the clarification of one's own ideas — surely a worthy end, 

A few words about the study of the final c in Chaucer On the face 
of It, few subjects seem more worthless. What difference docs the 
final € make? If there is anything important about Chaucer, it is his 
poetry, not the way be pronounced his final e But properly understood 
and seen in its proper relation, Professor Child's famous study takes 
on a new significance. So far from being dry-as-dust scholarship, it 
was the means of revealing to us Chaucer's poetic artistry, for before 
Child discovered that the Middle English final e was sounded, Chaucer 
was to many people merely a poet with a robust talent for telling stones 
in rough, uncouth verse Now we know that he was an artist of rare 
skill For anyone who receives pleasure from the subtle and haunting 
melody of verse, the research m the final e in Chaucer was extremely 
valuable 

The principle here implicit may be generally applied. If history is 
worth studying, and there are no Fords among us to deny it. then there 
is a value m ascertaining the facts of history, however insignificant in 
themselves. Some will prove to be of no further use, but many will 
form new designs from which new conclusions emerge The principle 
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holds true in the study of literature, for literature is but history in its 
most artistic form. 

That we are often ignorant of what larger truth our small truth 
may be a part of, that we are too frequently indifferent to it, finding 
our reward in a more material and more immediate return, we must 
admit; but 1 believe the scientist must share our guilt. Because some 
conclusions arc susceptible of a more practical use than others, it does 
not follow that the purveyors of the first sort are animated by more 
altruistic motives than the purveyors of the second sort, nor even that 
their conclusions are more valuable. 

What we need is not less research or a different sort, but more men 
who, like John Livingston Lowes, can take our limited truths, our con- 
clusions which have value chiefly as they relate to something else, and 
fit them into their larger whole The value of research in the humani- 
ties will not be generally conceded until each man shows the precise 
relation of what he is doing to an end product which clearly increases 
man’s intellectual stature or contributes to his esthetic pleasure 
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The spirit of science has descended upon the modern age, an age 
of laboratories and experiments, investigations and reports, statistics, 
measurements, and questionnaires. Upon everyone, whether educated 
or not, the word "scientific" makes a deep impression. To be unscien- 
tific is disgraceful or even downright immoral. It is as bad as the 
charge of heresy in the Middle Ages. Today our markets and stores 
are filled with goods that have received the benediction of science. 
"Scientifically prepared, tested and approved" is a recommendation that 
carries as much prestige in American advertising as does "purveyor to 
the king" in British advertising. Scientific approval is necessary for 
all goods that can be successfully marketed. In consequence, now only 
pigs that are scientifically raised go to market. Cows are scientifically 
milked. Fruit is scientifically grown, picked, and boxed. Foods are 
scientically prepared. Medicines are labeled with scientific formulas. 
We wash ourselves with scientific soap. We clean our teeth with sci- 
entific paste spread upon a scientific brush We sleep on scientific mat- 
tresses. We wear scientific clothing. There are scientific nurses and 
scientific babies. All professions and many occupations are scientific 
We have scientific farming and scientific business. Our faith in science 
is so strong that we have visions of a technocracy where only the ex- 
perts shall reign, a scientific Utopia such as Sir Thomas More dreamed 
and wrote of, and such as we read about m Campanella*s City of the 
Sun, in Bacon's New Atlantis, and in Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
One of our politicians has ventured to establish a braintrust, but as yet 
science and politics, pharmaceutically speaking, are incompatibles. Sci- 
entific politics is no politics at all. Like a scientific religion, there is 
something inherently suspect and contradictory in it. 

That we modems are so scientifically minded is the result of scien- 
tific research which, after spasmodic attempts reaching back to the 
scientists of the Alexandrian Age, finally got definitely under way with 
that inquisition of nature begun and carried out so successfully by 
Kepler and Galileo and since their time gradually extended from nature 
to man and all his works. 

It is the purpose of this paper to give an evaluative account of die 
nature of research, its general characteristics, its purpose, its methods. 
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its limitations, and its metaphysical presuppositions. Aiter this, I shall 
add a supplement on the relation of morals to science. I realize that 
this is a very large order which 1 have no expectation of satisfactorily 
filling. My general ignorance of science prevents any such hope. I 
ai^roach the subject with an outward appearance of temerity but with 
an inward feeling of timidity. 

Research, I take it, is a somewhat omnibus term whose generality 
there is need of ‘‘breaking down,’* as the statistician would say, into its 
more concrete and specific meanings. We should, following the advice 
of Stuart Chase, subject this word to semantic analysis by running it 
down to its various referents. The general term research means very 
little aside from those charactenstics which are the distinguishing marks 
of all research. Before discussing these common features of research, 
let us consider briefly research in its specific manifestations 

The essential differences in research are determined by the methods 
and particular aims growing out of the subject matter with which the 
project for investigation is concerned. The subject matter provides the 
content of the particular science, and also forms what is designated as 
a universe of discourse. Each science, or universe of discourse, is 
marked by a varying number of regulating, limiting, and functioning 
concepts. These concepts change as time goes on. Old ones are dis- 
carded as bemg inadequate or false, and new ones take their place Thus 
in modem physics we meet with such concepts as mass, energy, motion, 
entropy, conservation, concepts which have displaced the Aristotelian 
concepts of substance, qualities, essences, forms, and inherent weights. 
Recently we have seen the Newtonian concepts of absolute space and 
absolute time give way to the relative and more workable notion of 
space-time. These concepts give changes in points of view and are often 
revolutionary in effect. In illustration we may cite such concepts as 
those of heredity, survival, and transmutation that were introduced 
into biology by the theory of evolution. It is clear from these examples 
that the leading concepts in any universe of discourse, that is, in any 
science, will necessarily determine the nature of the research problems 
carried on in that science. 

Not onfy is every research problem restricted to a particular uni- 
verse of discourse, but it is also usually confined to a specific and gen- 
erally very minute area, or portion, of that universe. Bach branch of 
knowledge sets these restrictions in recognition of the principle of 
"divide and conquer** as the only practical means whereby successful 
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advancement can be made into the region of the unknown. The scien- 
tific investigator must take things piecemeal; he can do nothing with 
wholes That impossible task is left to the philosopher. 

Restriction is another word for specialization. Specialization is 
necessitated by the infinite complexity of the world about us. The 
scientist, if we may reemphasize what has already been said, must 
abstract from that complex whole we call the universe by selecting 
certain phenomena, or events, grouped together on a principle of simi- 
larity in nature and function. He isolates this more or less homogene- 
ous aspect of the world in order to create a simplicity which, though 
somewhat artificial and to that extent unreal, is manageable and intel- 
ligible It IS through this process of abstraction that sciences arise. 
Any concrete setting, or even a single object, may offer data for vari- 
ous sciences. Vor example, an adequate scientific description of a cow 
eating grass would require physics to deal with the atomic structure of 
the cow and the grass, chemistry to give an account of their composi- 
tion in terms of the elements, botany to describe the grass, zoology to 
describe the cow, and economics to explain the relation of cow and 
grass to human needs Any complete account of either cow or grass 
would, of course, like Tennyson’s “flower in the crannied wall,” involve 
relations to all the universe and require a knowledge of everything. 
No scientist attempts or even dares to hope to realize this ambition to 
achieve omniscience. Only philosophers are conceited and presumptious 
enough to try it. The results of the efforts of these pundits are the vari- 
ous and conflicting versions of the universe that have appeared in the 
history of human thought These versions are known as systems of 
philosophy. In their endeavor to see things as a whole, philosophers 
are forever trying to put back into its concrete setting what the scien- 
tists have abstracted It is for this reason that it is usually said that 
science is abstract and jihilosophy is concrete. At any rate, since the 
universal understanding of things in all their relations is a human im- 
possibility, we must conclude that there are philosophies but no philoso- 
phy, sciences but no science And to get back from this slight digression 
to the main topic, it follows that there are researches, but no research. 

Each particular field of investigation, then, as we have seen, de- 
velops Its own peculiar technique, requires its own special equipment, 
devises its own regulating concepts. An examination of historical 
sources, a geological survey, an astronomical observation, and an ex- 
periment in genetics present aspects of the world so heterogeneous as 
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to defy companson. All these decided differences in content and tech- 
nique give nse to our departmentalized institutions of learning, where 
each department is in danger of becoming a compartment more or less 
watertight whose inmates sometimes place an exaggerated importance 
upon what they arc doing and what they know There is liable to be 
a corresponding indifference toward and a lack of appreciation of what 
is going on m other departments It even hapiiens that some depart- 
ments are so incommunicado that there exists an actual state of hostil- 
ity, evidenced by a bitter rivalry and disparaging remarks about the 
uselessness of subjects studied and projects pursued Apparently a 
Republic of TrfCtters is still a L/topia. That discord should exist among 
the disinterested seekers of truth is anomalous, to say the least. To such 
myopic disputes philosophy of whatever brand is unalterably opposed. 
A general research council, such as the one gathered here, is of course 
an antidote to such a deplorable state of affairs The advancement of 
learning should be a co-operative enterprise, free from scorn and envy. 
Each one participating should temper his assurance an<l intellectual 
pride with that humility so beautifully expressed by Newton when he 
compared himself to a boy picking up pebbles and shells along the shore 
of the great ocean of truth 

There are, then, as many types of research as there are branches of 
knowledge. There arc also within each type certain varieties necessi- 
tated by individual problems The gathering of statistics, the use of 
questionnaires, the designing of special instruments for measurement 
and observation, the various devices for maintaining uniform conditions 
in controlled exi>eriments — these are some of the mechanics and tech- 
nique of research that need constant adjustment to problems as they 
arise. The ingenuity of the researcher in such matters is often a mea- 
sure of his success. In other words, each problem for research is as 
unique as the individual who works at it, whether it be Archimedes 
solving the problem of specific gravity, Galilelo determining the law 
of falling bodies. Joule discovering the principle of equivalence f)e- 
tween heat and work, Pasteur disproving the theory of spontaneous 
generation, or, to take an example from the field of the humanities, 
Lorenzo Valla proving the Donation of Constantine to be a forgery. 

Let us now consider those characteristics which are common to all 
types of research and which go to make up the meaning of research 
as a generic term. In the first place, all research is characterized by a 
common aim. This aim is the extension of knowledge, not just any 
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knowledge, to be sure, but knowledge that finds its setting and signifi- 
cance in a larger whole to whose depth and breadth it contributes. 
Whether a piece of research fulfiOs this requirement of significance is a 
question to be settled by the workers in the particular field in which 
the research is carried on, certainly not by any outsiders looking in. 
But no true research, no matter what the subject may be, is concerned 
with the mere amassing of unrelated facts. It does not cater to the 
satisfaction of those almanac minds that delict in odds and ends of 
information, or in the strangely coincident and anecdotal, as in Ripley’s 
’'Believe It or Not,” or in making a high score by answering the ques- 
tions of Professor Quiz. However amusing and entertaining such in- 
formation may be, it is not the concern of research. Much less is re- 
search interested in knowledge which is obviously inconsequential. It is 
said that the good Lord has counted the number of hairs on our heads. 
I have always considered this an unimportant piece of information, to 
say nothing about the futility of the effort required to ascertain the 
fact I am willing to let this knowledge remain one of God’s secrets. 
It is only when the hairs can be counted that such knowledge becomes 
important or even alarming. It is to be noted that such knowledge is 
statistical, and it is statistical knowledge that especially incurs the risk 
of being inconsequential, of being an imposing array of figures and 
nothing more. 

Not only does research have the common aim of extending signi- 
ficant knowledge, but it also has a common sfnrit of disinterestedness 
which manifests itself by being free from bias and all personal consid- 
erations that would in any way affect the method and results of the 
research. Such a spirit means the highest possible degree of accuracy 
and truthfulness of reporting. It is the truth for the sake of truth. 
For all seekers of knowledge the first and only commandment is this ; 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against the facts. This is the only place 
where science has anything to do with morals, or, 1 should say, where 
morals have anything to do with science, and by science I mean pure 
science, not applied. Adherence to a moral code, of course, cannot do 
away with the possibility of error in observation or of mistaken judg- 
ment, but it can do away with the falsification of knowledge by mani- 
pulating evidence and doctoring reports. As an example of "scientific” 
chicanery, I have in mind the notorious Doctor Cook of arctic and 
mountain fame. 

As a corollary to the principle of the disinterested pursuit of truth 
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is the rejection of all authority that is unsupported by facta. Science 
knows neither enemy nor friend. To it nothing is sacrosanct. Both 
vested interests and radical panaceas are tried by its impartial jury. 
All theories are equal before its court of investigation. Science is the 
spirit of true freedom and democracy. Without its freedom of thought 
and inquiry all other freedoms are in jeopardy. Research can be fully 
effective only when it has the right to search anything anywhere at 
any time. 

We now come to another characteristic common to all research, 
however diverse the methods. Any research must conform to the gen- 
eral principles of logical decency, such as coherence with established 
truth and correspondence with discovered fact Any conclusion that 
is reached must somehow hang together, be devoid of contradictions, 
and thereby present an intelligible account. LfOgical implications arise 
which are of a formal nature and have a universal appheation. The 
orderly processes of thinking work toward a systematization of facts 
Causal relationships are determined, similarities and differences are 
noted, classifications arc made, analogies are drawn, evidence is weighed, 
correlations are observed, certain assumptions are taken for granted. 
These various ways of arriving at knowledge are common to all in- 
vestigators, whether they are working with the natural sciences or the 
humanities. They all use them consciously or unconsciously, whether 
they are historians seeking a true description of events, detectives ex- 
amining evidence to fix the responsibility for a crime, literary critics 
tracing the influence in style and thought of one writer upon another, 
biologists determining the effect of chemicals upon organic growth, 
sociologists investigating the connection between drunkenness and pov- 
erty, physidsts establishing the kinetic theory of gases, or philologists 
maJeing a comparative study of languages. 

In all this scientific endeavor to acquire knowledge, that is, to seek 
the truth, sdentists are painfully aware that truth is not an immediate 
experience. It does not strike us in the face. It is not written in bill- 
board letters so that he who runs may read. On the contrary, the ac- 
quiritiem of truth is for the most part a slow and labored effort, marked 
occasionally by a flash of insight, such as came to Newton when he saw 
the univer^ application of gravity, or to Darwin when the technique 
of pidnt and animal breeding suggested the principle of natural selec- 
tion. In recognizing the effort required to secure knowledge, we be- 
come conadouB that this knowledge is in some considerable degree 
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(just how much we cannot determine) the product of this thing we 
call “mind,” whatever it may be. (No doubt to apply to mind the cate- 
gory of thinghood is a mistake Wc arc not warranted in such hyposta- 
tization. Still we have to use the word for want of a better ) We arc 
aware in this research for knowledge that the mind is not passive, a 
sensitive plate for the reception of a record. Though knowledge is de- 
rived from facts that are referred to a world conceived of as external 
to ourselves and as the object of our thought, yet facts themselves arc 
dumb We as human beings must speak for them , they cannot speak 
for themselves. For example, how is it that we know that two apples, 
round, red, and sweet, are similar^ They do not say to us, “Look! 
we arc alike.” It is we ourselves who come to this conclusion and make 
this proposition The idea of similarity is m us, not m the apples. 
Keeping in mind this rcaltionship between ourselves and the world 
upon which we pa.ss judgment in the form of propositions, we can und- 
erstand the explanation which Plato would make of the experience of 
similarity He would say, “Similar things become similar by reason 
of similarity ” Tn this statement Plato recognizes that all-important 
and, to the idealist, the only fact of existence, namely, the activity of 
mind, or consciousness Due consideration of Plato’s position will en- 
able us to sympathize, if not agree, with Thomas Mann when he says, 
“Nothing IS important which lacks mind.” 

But the attainment of knowledge and truth not only presupposes 
mind as active intelligence but also something intelligible, something 
that can l>e understood. This something is a certain state of the universe 
which we as intelligent beings feel must be the true state of affairs m 
contrast to what we feel is false, illusory, and merely imagined. What- 
ever this state of affairs is, we think of it as common and universal for 
all minds. If one mind grasps it, then all may do so There can be no 
disputing about the true. Furthermore, the idea of the true can be had 
only on condition that there is the idea of the false. If everything is 
true, then, psychologically at least, nothing is true. All knowledge de- 
pends upon negation, upon at least an implied assertion of error and 
falsehood. 

Now the fact that truth is thought of as having universality leads 
necessarily to the idea of objectivity. Even that part of knowledge 
which we recognize as the contribution of the mind we consider as 
representing or giving us a true picture, provided it is a necessary prod- 
uct of our thinking. In other words, we are inclined to believe that 
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necessary thought is necessary reality. This is the fundamental view 
taken by Descartes, who insisted that clear and distinct ideas are neces- 
sarily true. In the subject of mathematics he found this necessary 
truth. Here was a body of ideas clear and distinct beyond all doubt 
When he saw this mathematical knowledge applied to nature and con- 
cretely verified by the experiments of Galileo, Descartes unhesitatingly 
concluded the external universe was a machine So convinced was he 
of the truth of his position that he declared, “Give me matter and 
motion and 1 will make a world According to Descartes, the rational 
order created within by the mind reflects the rational order existing 
without in the universe at large. This view is typical of the rationalistic 
school of thought. It finds special illustration among the Greeks, who 
thought of the world as a cosmos, that is, a world of order ruled by 
reason. 

It is not until the advent of modem physics that wc begin to realize 
that our mathematical account of nature is an ideal construction to 
which the actual state of affairs is at best only an approximation The 
perfect circle that was supixised to represent the orbit of a planet in the 
Ptolemaic system gave way in the Copermcan S) stem to the ellipse, but 
the actual ellipse was found to be imperfect Somehow the objective 
state of the universe does not fit into the subjective frame which we 
construct for it There is a looseness and inexactness about the world 
for which we cannot give a logical and mathematical account Things 
never turn out as wc should like to have them Newton’s first Jaw 
of motion, which reads that “every body continues in its state of rest 
or of uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far as it may be 
compelled by impressed force to change that state,” is an ideal condition 
for which a concrete cxcunple can never be found No doubt the dis- 
coveries made in modem physics and astronomy would have been im- 
possible without these ideal mathematical constructs. An excellent il- 
lustration of the value and working of an ideal construct was brought 
to my attention by a student in a paper, from which I quote ■ 

Sadi Carnot, the brilliant French physicist, developed the imaginary 
engine which bears his name In order to achieve perfection, he was forced 
to employ structural materials which were ideal He imagined that the heat 
conducting materials of the engine were perfect conductors, the insulating 
materials were perfect insulalors, the working substance was a perfect gas, 
and that the engine operated in a state of perfect equilibrium Upon making 
these assumptions, he was able to calculate the maximum efficiency of any 
heat engine, real or ideal In actual practice no real engine has achieved 
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the efficiency of the Carnot engine, but because of the principle set forth 
the real engines have been improved. 

From illustrations like these, we must infer that pure reason as we 
find it operating in formal logic and mathematics is in contradiction to 
factual experience, even though it is an indispensable tool for the or* 
ganization of that experience. In the abstractions of pure reason and 
in concrete experience, we face the contrast between the ideal and the 
actual. The logical demands of the mind tend to read into the universe 
an order, a simplicity, and a uniformity which we are not justified in 
assigning to it. Holbach, the outstanding materialistic philosopher of 
the eighteenth century, declared, much to the disgust and horror of 
Voltaire, that in Nature there was neither order nor disorder, Holbach, 
as a materialist, was entirely consistent and logical He simply pointed 
out that order and disorder are merely human conceptions and that, in 
attributing these conceptions to Nature, we are guilty of a primitive, 
though refined, animism O-der would find its origin in the existence 
of some spirit with a benign purpose. Disorder would be caused by 
some spirit with a malign purpose. Such teleology, or dysteleology, is 
quite unscientific. The only metaphysical presupposition consistent with 
modem science is that Nature is entirely indifferent to our hopes and 
fears and our opinion of her. As a human race we have a precarious 
toe hold upon a thin crust forming the earth’s surface and possessing 
in right proportion those elements necessary to keep us alive. A mighty 
wind could blow us all away A shift in temperature, either up or 
down, would spell our destruction. An explosion in the sun could 
produce a blackout. All these are possible cataclysms In the great 
stretches of geologic time they become almost certainties. It is likely, 
however, that we shall destroy ourselves by our own ingenuity before 
Nature gets around to us. 

Science, as I see it, is based upon only one fundamental postulate, 
that of causal relationship. As a postulate, of course, the causal rela- 
tionship cannot be proved. It is a human conception which is assumed 
to hold true of our world. As Kant explains it, it is a universal way 
m which the mind thinks. It is the relationship which in our speculation 
we think of as connecting the far-flung parts of the universe. The idea 
of cause is indispensable, whether we cxplam the world scientifically 
or mythologically. With it the world takes on meaning ; without it the 
world is meaningless The act of causal interpretation is a spontaneous 
and creative function of the mind for which we can find no cause. It 
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may start with some practical adjustment to environment, as when the 
primitive hunter devises traps and weapons to kill his game ; but it may 
end in a play of imagination wherein the success of the hunt depends 
upon a magic spell or a supernatural will. Wc should note that this 
play of the imagination, like all play, is somehow free. Being free, it 
is responsible for those elements m the acquisition of knowledge which 
arc the peculiar contributions of the mind itself. Among these contribu- 
tions is this idea of causation, this eternal question, "Why?" Both 
Plato and Aristotle accounted for it by an innate feeling of wonder, 
or curiosity, the spirit of which is that disinterested desire to know for 
the sake of the knowing. The man who has it seeks to know as impul- 
sively as the artist who creates from the joy and urge to create. Though 
such pure disinterestedness is a late product in the history of thought, 
some degree of it, however obscured by fear and superstition, must 
have existed at the dawn of consciousness Had there not been such 
a wondering mood, and the human st^ecies been concerned wholly with 
the idea of getting along in a purely practical way, it is likely that we 
should still be living in caves, munching acorns, wielding clubs, and 
throwing sticks at cocoanuts. It is surprising how little adjustment 
under primitive conditions was necessary in order to maintain mere 
existence There was always a surplus of time in which there was 
nothing that had to be done. This was the penod for play and idle 
dreaming. The first step in avilization was made when man began to 
do things that he did not have to do. Tn fact, it may be that man did 
the things he did not have to do before he did the things he had to do. 
Bucher {Industrial Evolution^ p 29) says that "play is older than 
work, art older than production for use." From this observation of 
Bucher we may well conclude that necessity was not the only mother 
of invention. At any rate, the history of science is replete with ex- 
amples of theory preceding application, of those curious souls experi- 
menting around with no practical purpose in view. The point I wish 
to make, however, is that science, like art, is the product of the human 
spirit. The scientific imagination, though limited to objective facts and 
controlled by reason, is creative, especially in its hypothetical function- 
ing, Hence the pure objectivity at which science aims is an ideal goal 
seemingly impossible of attainment. As evidence of this assertion, there 
is in the history of science a long list of theories either revised or dis- 
carded. The problem of attaining objectivity is the problem of how wc 
can know and whether we do know the real nature of the things that 
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make up the world and are the object of our knowledge. The problem 
of knowledge is not merely academic, something invented as a pastime 
for speculative metaphysicians, even though it has led, as a modem 
critic has put it, to all “the horrors of epistemology.” On the contrary, 
it IS a question which should be of real concern to all who are interested 
in literature, history, art, or the natural and social sciences An under- 
standing of what this problem is, no matter whether it can be solved or 
not (I feel quite convinced that it cannot be solved and that there- 
fore it IS a philosophical problem and not a scientific one), I say, an un- 
derstanding of what the problem is will reveal to us our possibilities and 
limitations It is the best antidote that I know of to dogmatism in re- 
ligion, in science, or wherever else found. It is the source of a healthy 
scepticism from which we may derive a proper sense of humility. 

A little reflection will make us aware of a decided difference be- 
tween our acquantance, or exi^nence — loosely thought of as our know- 
ledge of an object — and the object of our knowledge. Our actual ac- 
quaintance or experience of an object is entirely private and subjective. 
E^ch one of us is confined to his own set of sense impressions They 
are what arc given to him, and, because they seem to have their source 
in objects outside him, he naturally locates these sense impressions 
in these objects and naively thinks of these impressions as the qualities, 
or attributes, of an external world. The objects m the external world 
are thought of as substances that somehow possess and hold up or hold 
together the qualities. Substance functions as a principle of unity and 
permanence, a gathering point for all the qualities that adhere to it. 
Thus a lump of sugar looks white, tastes sweet, feels rough, and there- 
fore is white, sweet, and rough. But if we realize, as we must, that 
these sensations arc in the perceiving organism and not in the physical 
object of preception, wc are compelled to take an entirely different view 
of the world. The same object may produce different impressions upon 
different persons, or different impressions upon the same person at dif- 
ent times. Sugar may be sweet to me and bitter to you, or sweet to me 
now but bitter at some other time. If sweetness is a quality in the 
sugar. It IS difficult to understand how sugar can also be i>ittcr. I may 
also dream of seeing and Ustmg an object which I identify as sugar. 
What connection is there between the sugar that I dream of and the 
sugar that I call real? All these considerations compel us to make a 
distinction between appearance and reality. This does not mean that 
appearance is necessarily unreal, but only a different kind of reality. 
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Appearance may be altogether illusory ; yet the illusion is real as an 
experience, and, if reality is judged in terms of consequences, the il- 
lusion may have a pragmatic reality of tragic importance. Our insane 
asylums can furnish instances Herr Hitler with his "racial” complex 
and his grandiose scheme of world domination is a case in point 

All sense impressions, which we may call immediate experience, may 
be termed the raw content of experience They are what are given to 
us, and we have to accept them because we have no other choice. From 
these data we are constantly selecting those that serve our interests and 
purposes at the time of selection The others we neglect or are even 
unconscious of. These selections that wc make are abstractions from a 
total situation. It is impossible, undesirable, and impracticable to attend 
to all the sense data at once. Psychological introspection not only re- 
veals the subjective nature of sense data, that is, the colors, sounds, 
tastes, smells, and the feel of things, but also science reveals it If wc 
are to believe the scientific account of sense impressions, we must con- 
clude that they are the result of two processes, an outer process de- 
scribed by the physicist, and an inner process described by the physiol- 
ogist. A physical stimulus from without actmg upon a nerve stimulated 
Within produces a sensation the nature of which depends upon the 
sense-organ whose nerve is stimulated and upon the character of the 
stimulus. This account of our impressions from an external world is 
called the causal theory of perception. If we accept it, we are forced 
to the conclusion that our external world is not what it appears to be. 
It has been stripped of its qualities. These qualities are discovered to 
be subjective sensations whose locus is in us and not in the object where 
we are in the habit of thinking they are. The expression "in us” gives 
rise to some puzzling questions. If these sensations are in us, where 
arc they in us and what is their nature? Arc they in our heads, do they 
occupy space, are they mental or physical, or both or neither^ Being 
apparently caused by physical processes, how can they be "mental”? 
And what do we mean by "mental” anyway^ And also what do we 
mean by "physical”? 

The causal theory of perception leaves us, then, with a gutted world, 
a skeletal framework shorn of its richness and beauty. It is with this 
framework that the natural sciences are mainly concerned, especially 
the sciences of physics and chemistry. Physics cannot tell us about 
color and sound as such, but it has a good deal to say about light waves 
and sound waves, neither of which are light or sound Chemistry can 
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tell us nothing about the sweetness of sugar, but does describe its mcdec- 
ular arrangement and structure. The qualitative and unmeasurable are 
explained by the quantitative and measurable. In other words, every- 
thing is reduced to C. G. S. 

This quantitative nature of the world is thought of as the enduring 
part. It is supposed to be the stuff out of which the world is made. 
It is that which will remain after all sentient beings have disappeared. 
It is that which will combine and separate and recombine through end- 
less time, a process mechanically determined by the ceaseless operation 
of cause and effect. It is composed of energy, mass, motion, atoms, 
electrons, protons, et cetera. These constituents and their relations are 
the causal conditions necessary for the flux of sensation. They are the 
controls of our immediate experience. Not observed themselves, they 
are the result of inference from observation. They are abstractions 
from a total situation which is too complex for human understanding, 
being thought of as real because they are supposed to be indestructible. 
They involve the qualities of extension, size, shape, mass, and motion. 
These qualities are usually called primary because of their supposed 
substantiality in contrast to the secondary qualities of color, sound, 
taste, and smell. The secondary qualities are ephemeral, subjective, and 
private, or at least they seem to be so. This view was first definitely 
stated by Galileo, whose words precipitated among philosophers the 
problem of the relation of the knower to the known. 

Galileo spoke of the "accidents, affections, and qualities, which the 
senses spread over the quantitative data of science," and concluded with 
these words: "I am mclined to believe that the tastes, smells, colors, 
etc , with regard to the objects in which they appear to reside, are noth- 
ing but names, and exist only in the sensitive body. ... I do not believe 
that there exists anything in external bodies for exciting tastes, smells, 
and sounds, but size, quantity, and motion, swift and slow ; and if ears, 
tongues, noses were removed, I am of the opinion that shape and 
quantity and motion would remain, but there would be an end to smells, 
tastes, and sounds, which, when abstracted from the living creature, 
1 take to be mere words.” 

If we adopt this view of Galileo, it becomes evident that we have 
divided the world into the subjective and objective, between which 
there is such a fundamental difference that we are left with an insuper- 
able gap. There are on one side secondary qualities in a mental and 
organic setting, on the other side the primary qualities in a material 
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existence, mechanically ordered, intelligible, but unintelligent. Descartes 
accepted this account, and as a result we have Cartesian dualism, which 
settled nothing. It only made us conscious of the problem Most of us 
still remain dualists because of the difficulties and absurdities involved 
in an absolute idealism of mind on an absolute realism of matter. 

Whether the causal theory of perception is the true account of af- 
fairs, I am not prepared to say What I do say, however, is that this 
theory is metaphysical as well as scientific. Its implications are neces- 
sarily metaphysical. According to this theory, the ultimate nature of 
the external world is quantitative and measurable. The inner world of 
consciousness is qualitative and unmeasurable The unmeasurable can- 
not be treated scientifically. Quality must be reduced to terms of quan- 
tity. Quality is always private and incommunicable. It is that immedi- 
ate experience which can in no way be passed on from one individual 
to another. It must arise and perish with its possessor. The task of 
both science and philosophy is to transcend this private and immediate 
experience, to discover, if possible, that which is public, common, uni- 
versal, and therefore objectively true. In other words, we must find 
that which can be communicated, shared, and agreed upon. It is at 
this point that the conceptual process enters in. As thinking beings, we 
have devised sets of symbols to represent our inner experience and to 
mediate between our privacy and an external world which by the very 
nature of our experience wc can never perceive, but only conceive. 
These sets of symbols are languages and especially that universal lang- 
uage of science, mathematics. It is with these symbols that science 
builds a construct which it hopes is a pattern of reality, an approxi- 
mately true account of how things go and how they are related. Modem 
science for the most part has given up the task of discovering the ulti- 
mate nature of the c^jects which it mvestigates. Its approach is posi- 
tivistic and agnostic. The modem scientist moves circumspectly; he 
takes a step at a time and refuses to roam fancifully through the uni- 
verse in speculative mood. He confines himself to operational tests; 
he deals with specific counting and measuring and with observable 
correlations. He avoids that scientific scholasticism and that dogmatic 
certainty which marked the beginning of modem science and which 
received further confirmation from the discoveries of Nfcwton The 
modem scientist is aware of where science ends and metaphysics be- 
gins. That docs not prevent him from now and then taking a rational 
holiday and wondering what it is all about. But when he docs speculate 
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in this way, he will always know what he is doing His pronouncements 
resulting from such speculations will never be made qua scientist. He 
will be speaking as a philosopher. And everybody has a right to treat 
his world philosophically There should be philosophical freedom just 
as much as there should be religious freedom. But whoever philoso- 
phizes, whether he be philosopher, scientist, or layman, should remem- 
ber that any philosophy is only a suggestion of a possible truth, “The 
whole study of philosophy/* as a student of mine in a recent paper 
very appositely observed, **is one long lesson in humility." The same 
remark might be made in regard to science, especially in those ultimate 
stretches of science that border upon the unknown. It is here that pure 
science and philosophy meet 

I have, in conclusion, a few remarks to make about the relation of 
science to morals Ethics, like any other subject, may be studied scien- 
tifically, that is, objectively. Such a study may be helpful by way of 
clarification But such a study is not ethics Ethics does not deal with 
the past, though like everything else, it grows out of the past. Ethics 
concerns only the present and the future. It has to do with present and 
intended conduct and hence can not be a pure science, but at the best 
only an applied science. It is an evaluation of facts, but facts do not 
determine this evaluation Its regulating concept is “the ought ” Facts 
never determine what ought to be That everybody does something is 
no reason why everybody should do it. The fact that all men are liars 
is no justification for lying. In other words, ethics involves action, 
action involves will, will involves purpose and future consequences. 
Ethics brings up the question of utility, of the relation of means to 
end. Pure science may be justified as a satisfaction of the desire to 
know the truth. That is its ethical reason for being Its spirit is the 
ideal search for truth. The result of such a search should be that inner 
freedom so beautifully expressed in Bertrand Russell's inspiring essay, 
“A Free Man's Worship” 

But after the truth is found in the form of knowledge, there may 
and often does arise the question of the application of this knowledge 
to human purposes Our industrial era, beginning a century and a half 
ago, has resulted in the social, economic, and international crises in 
which the world finds itself to-day. The causes of these crises, physical- 
ly considered, are steam, coal, electricity, oil, iron, copper, and the 
chemical elements in general. Now any scientist, qua scientist, may 
consider these crises objectively and wiA entire disinterestedness. He 
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is not required to say what ou^t to be done with the knowledge or the 
facts that he reports. But as a hximan being living with his fellow citi- 
zens he cannot be indifferent to the uses to which knowledge is put. 
Neither can he be indifferent to conditions that need remedying. If 
we find people suffering from disease, poverty, injustice, and ignorance, 
something ou^t to be done about it. Here is where ethics steps in. 
Here is the place for the social reformer, the legislator, the professional 
man, the public administrator, the business man, and all others who may 
have anything to do with the application of knowledge, or who profit 
by such application. Over three hundred years ago Francis Bacon de- 
clared that “knowledge is power/* and he admonished all “that they 
consider what are the true ends of knowledge, and that they seek it not 
either for pleasure of the mind, or for contention, or for superiority 
to others, or for profit, or fame, or power, or any of these inferior 
things; but for the benefit and use of life; and that they perfect and 
govern it in charity ** 

If we heed this advice of Bacon, we must admit that knowledge 
places an obligation upon its possessor He may not prostitute it for 
evil ends. Philosophy is both etymologically and in fact the love of 
wisdom, and wisdom is the right use of knowledge. The right use of 
knowledge must be democratic in the real sense of that word Such 
use will lead to a scientific humanism and a humanistic science If 
among the nobles of the Middle Ages there was a principle of noblesse 
oblige t and if in our modern plutocracies there is some evidence of the 
principle of richesse oblige, may we not hope that there will be a 
democracy of knowledge guided by the principle of sagesse oblige! 
Under that principle scientific knowledge will be used, not for exploit- 
ation, tyranny, and destruction, but for the preservation and service 
of all mankmd. 
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EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 

This issue of Research Studies is the first of its kind offered by 
the faculty of the School of Education of the State College of Wash* 
ington. It consists of fourteen Masters' theses in condensed form. 
The purpose of this special issue is to make more readily available to 
educators the main findings of a selected number of Masters' theses 
accepted at the State College of Washington duruig the past few years. 
Too many worthwhile studies are laid away on the shelves of a library 
to be soon forgotten The present publication, therefore, is a protest 
against that situation Selection was necessary because space permits 
the inclusion of only a small percentage of the total number accepted 
at the State College. In the interest of further economy, the writer 
of each thesis selected was asked to prepare an abstract of his orig- 
inal study and present only the more significant findings of his 
investigation 

Basically, educational progress does, should, and always will 
rest on the firm foundation of research — at least as long as educa- 
tion travels the road laid out by the American way of life. Though 
research at the Master's thesis level can rarely claim the distinction 
of being onginal, especially in a field where there has been so much 
research as in education during the past half of a century, the 
studies summarized in the present publication do represent signifi- 
cant beginnings in educational research Their limitations, how- 
ever, have not escaped the attention of the authors and the 
committee. 

The most good that comes from carrying out a piece of re- 
search at the Master's thesis level should accrue to the author 
himself. To be able to sense a worthwhile problem, to have the 
experience of being able to state that problem clearly, to lay out 
a plan of procedure for attacking the problem, to become familiar 
with the literature in the given area, to marshal data around the 
solution of the problem in a truly unbiased or objective manner 
and in an organized way (which is another way of saying to have 
respect for facts in the solution of problems), to be able to see the 
significance of the problem and its solution to the work of the 
school — these are the chief values that come to those who produce 
a piece of research at the Master's thesis level. Only a glimpse of 
those values can be reflected in the thesis itself. 
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Education is a field in which research is of little value unless it 
has some practical implication. Research has, or should have» a 
vital part to play in improving practices or determining policies in 
classroom instruction and in administration. Thus each of these 
condensed theses contains a section which points out practical im- 
plications of the particular study. 

It IS hoped that the findings herein reported will o£Fer encour- 
agement to educators to go about their work in the spirit of inquiry 
— to use increasingly the technique of research in the solution of 
many of their problems. Those who look forward to graduate 
degrees should find this issue of Research Studies of some value in 
illustrating general procedures or techniques in thesis writing. 

This publication has been produced through the efforts of a 
committee of the School of Education, consisting of Dr. Leslie L- 
Chisholm, Chairman, Dr. C. I. Erickson, and Dr. Cliff W. Stone. 
The department participated in the original selection of theses to 
be summarized, but the labor of the preparation of the publication 
has been carried on by the special committee. This work repre- 
sented considerable effort and expenditure of time by each member 
of the committee. The quality of this issue testifies to the worth- 
whileness of their efforts. 

J. MURRAY LEE 
Dean, School of Education 
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OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Charles A. McGlade 
Suf>enntendent of Schools, Pullman, Washington 

PROBLEM AND PROCEDURF 

The purpose of the present study was to discover current thought, 
practice, and trends regarding admission, promotion, and related prob- 
lems in the first six grades of the elementary schools in the state of 
Washington. 

In May, 1936, questionnaires for superintendents were sent to a 
selected list of superintendents of graded schools in the state of Wash- 
ington. In addition sets of questionnaires for teachers were sent to 
these superintendents to distribute to representative teachers in grades 
1 to 6.' The sixty-four school systems that cooperated in the present 
study varied in size from 12 to 1,960 teachers. Replies were received 
in sufficient number to justify the belief that the results represent a 
cross section of prevailing thought and practice. Information in regard 
to promotion practices was obtained for 4,669 pupils. 

Data on room grade placement were secured by asking teachers to 
fill in a form for the pupils in each room In addition to showing the 
number of pupils in each room, the form provided the following infor- 
mation about each child: sex, present age, whole or half grades 
repeated, whole or half grades skipped, years enrolled in the school 
system, grade placement for the next school term, and, if retained, 
reasons for retention. 

The questionnaires were much too long to be included here or even 
to be described in detail. In addition to admission and promotion prac- 
tices, questions were included on several related problems includmg 
testing, ability grouping, marking, diagnostic and remedial instruction, 
and class size. An attempt was made to discover the points of view or 
philosophies of the schools, as well as the actual conditions and prac- 
tices in the schools. 


* Copies of the questionnaires are included in the Appendix of the thesis 
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The questionnaire method as used runs the risk of revealing what 
those who cooperated in the study feel should be done in each instance 
instead of what actually is done. A reasonable check on that possibility 
seems to be provided in the present study in that superintendents and 
their teachers filled in different questionnaires, a degree of cross- 
checking of the replies being thus afforded. 

FINDINGS 

Admission Policies and practices relating to admission vary widely. 
At least twenty- three different regulations are followed in the sixty- 
four schools reporting. Most of the variations relate to the chrono- 
logical ages of the pupils to be admitted. Exceptions are sometimes 
made where parents exert pressure or the child is unusually mature or 
intelligent. Factors besides chronological age which are given consider- 
ation are mental age, social maturity, reading readiness, length of time 
in kmdergarten, health, and parent ^'pressure.*’ 

The common age requirement is six years by the following January 
1, but only fifteen of sixty- four schools reporting follow this regulation. 

Tradition and expediency, m addition to the legal stipulation of six 
years of age for receipt of apportionment funds, probably serve as the 
chief basts for determining admission practices Though recent studies 
show a mental age of six to six and one-half years to be a better cri- 
terion for success in reading, which largely constitutes the present pro- 
gram in Grade 1, administrators are loathe to substitute mental age 
for chronological age. Mental age, reading readiness, and social matur- 
ity represent relatively new developments in education and arc difficult 
to defend from the layman's point of view. 

Age, Grade, and Promotion Data The more significant findings 
concerning age, grade, and promotion practices are presented in Tables 
1 ^. 

Table 1 indicates the age-grade status of the pupils. The ages pre- 
sented in the Table are those for the date May 15, 1930, which is prac- 
tically the end of the school year The ages are expressed in years and 
months and are grouped in intervals of three months. The two short 
horizontal lines in each column mark the approximate limits of the 
normal age range for the children m the various grades. Thus m 
Grade 1 the normal age range lies between the approximate ages of six 
years and six months (or more exactly six years and five months) and 
seven years and nine months The median age for this grade is seven 
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years, and for each succeeding grade it is approximately one year above 
that of the next lower grade. 

Table 1 

Age-Grade Distnbution in Selected Schools 


Aff« Id 

4Dd 



Qndea 



Ax« in 
Years and 
Monthfl 


Qradea 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6-0 

23 






11-9 


2 

13 

46 

94 

6-3 

26 






12-0 

1 

6 

19 ir 

123 

6-6 

TT 

3 





12-3 


1 

7 

24 

86 

6-9 

159 

13 





12-6 


2 

5 

18 

62 

7-0 

167 

25 





12-9 



6 

23 

50 

7-3 

97 

52 





13-0 


1 

4 

19~5J 

7-6 

76 

•E“ S 




13-3 



3 

9 

23 

7-9 

29 

114 

2 




13-6 




8 

24 

8-0 

TT 

125 

14 




13-9 





20 

B-3 

23 

90 

3 




14-0 





21 

6-6 

5 

42 

"ST 1 



14-3 



2 

6 

11 

8-9 

3 

20 

147 

6 



14-6 





14 

9-0 

9 

1?“ ISS 

0 



14-9 



2 


5 

9-3 


17 

116 

16 



15-0 




1 

S 

9-6 

2 

4 

69 

“5r 

6 


15-3 






9-9 

1 

14 

40 

137 

15 


15-6 





1 

10-0 


4 

TT 

120 

26 


15-9 






10-3 



24 

88 

25 

2 

16-0 





2 

10-6 


1 

13 

63 "78” 

5 

16-3 





1 

10-9 



9 

34 

120 

6 

16-6 






11-0 

1 

2 

10 

"W 152 

31 

16-9 






11-3 



8 

17 

85 

47 

17-0 





1 

11-6 



1 

27 

83 ~7T 














Total 

734 643 

737 

671 

800 

704 


A striking picture is presented by the data concerning the number of 
whole and half grades repeated (Tabic 2) This is especially true when 
It IS considered that the figures are more likely to be too low than too 
high. If the column in the questionnaire in which teachers were asked 
to report the whole or half grades which pupils repeated was left blank, 
it was assumed that the policy of the school was to promote all pupils 
regularly. 

Only 132 of the 4,668 pupils enrolled, or slightly fewer than three 
per cent, were involved in skipping a grade. These 132 pupils skipped, 
on the average, about three- fourths of a grade each. 
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Table 2 

Whole or Half Grade Retention of PnpiU 

Orada 

BJnroDad 

Whole 

Tear 

RagwU- 

PttpUa 

Rapaai- 

Ayarasa 

Taara 

Ra^satod 

Rapaatara 

Far Caai 

1 

871 

91 

102 

89 

116 

2 

722 

137y$ 

139 

.98 

15.9 

3 

738 

146 

131 

1.11 

19.8 

4 

740 

213^ 

178 

1 2 

24.1 

5 

838 

189^ 

164 

1.16 

19.5 

6 

760 

251^ 

209 

1.2 

27.5 

Total 

4669 

1029 

923 

1 1 

198 


*1116 itanil>6r of half yaara rapeatad waa ooavartad Into lull yaara by dMUiic by two. 


Table 3 shows the number of pupils the teachers anticipate will be 
promoted, retained, promoted conditionally, or placed at the end of the 
year. 

Table 3 

Grade Placement for the Next School Year, 1936-37 



1 

871 

764 

87.7 

96 

11.0 

11 

13 


0.5 

2 

722 

668 

925 

32 

4.4 

22 

30 



3 

738 

693 

93.9 

27 

36 

14 

19 

4 

0.5 

4 

740 

710 

95.9 

25 

3.4 

5 

.4 

2 

0.3 

5 

838 

800 

95.5 

23 

27 

9 

1 1 

6 

07 

6 

760 

718 

945 

19 

25 

16 

2.1 

7 

0.9 

Tout 

4669 

4353 

930 

222 

48 

75 

1.6 

19 

as 


Reasons for non-promotions at the close of the year 1935-36 are 
shown in Table 4. It will be seen that the groups of reasons are not 
mutually exclusive. 

Promotion Policies ond Practices. Superintendents were asked the 
question : "Do you, as a superintendent, have a general policy or theory 
concerning promotion or non-promotion which you convey.to teachers 
through teachers' meetings or bulletina, and which they are expected 
to keep in mind and follow in deciding upon promotions at the end of 
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Table 4 

Reasons for Non -promotion of Pupils 


Raaaoo 

Total 

llenUoB by Grades 

12 3 4 

5 

6 

1. 

No reason given 

28 

8 

6 


3 

11 


2. 

LfOw mentality, poor ability 

25 

10 

3 

6 

3 


3 

3 

Immaturity, physical, mental, social 

59 

37 

6 

8 

5 

1 

2 

4. 

Achievement below standard 

44 

9 

9 

4 

11 

6 

5 

5. 

Absence, irregular attendance 

24 

15 

2 


1 

2 

4 

6. Poor health, physical defects, illness 

33 

18 

5 

7 


2 

1 

7. 

Emotional disturbances, maladjustment 

2 

2 






a 

Poor effort and application 

17 

9 

1 


1 

1 

5 

9. 

Miscellaneous 

9 

4 


4 

1 




the semester or year?’* Fifty-nine out of the sixty-seven answered 
“Yes/' 

Superintendents replying "*Yes” to the question above were asked 
to "state fully this general policy or theory.” Sixty out of sixty-seven 
responded. Attempts to interpret and classify these policies as ex- 
pressed proved to be very difficult. 

It seems best to construct three hypothetical promotion policies 
representing degrees of concern for academic standards and individual 
differences, and then attempt to group schools under these hypothetical 
policies. It is felt that the summary below represents the situation as 
well as possible under the limitations. 

Promoden Policies Number of Schools 

Following Pol%cy 

1. The school definitely emphasizes subject matter achievement in 
its promotion policy Child must “pass’* in all or in a certain 
number of major subjects. Very limited allowamce is made for 
individual differences, but generally no pupil is kept m one grade 
longer than two years. Nothing is said indicating that the school 
attempts to adjust its program to the interest, abilities, and needs 

of the pupils. 10 

2. The school is similar to 1 above but makes greater allowance 
for the individual differences. There is some evidence that the 
program is modified for the slow-leaming child. No pupil is 
retained if already retarded one year or more The promotion 
policy expresses some consideration for effort, industry, home 
conditioiis, health, etc. 

3. The school practically always promotes regularly after one year 
of experience in a grade. Standards arc dear^ adapted to in- 


30 
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dividual differences The child it retained on rare occatioiu if it 
is definitely clear that retention is best from the standpoint of 
his all-round development 9 

4 Unclassif table because the statements were not clear or because 

the statements were contradictory 11 

Total 60 


Another index to promotion policies was obtained from both super- 
intendents and teachers by asking them to check one of two statements 
concerning the elementary school/ These statements were intended to 
represent extremes in promotion policies Both statements describe 
h 3 rpothetical situations. Following are the directions given and the 
statments ; 

Check which of the following statements concerning the six-year elemen- 
tary school comes nearer to describing the situation as it now exists in your 
school. Read both statements before checking one 

\ The elementary school is an institution which for six or eight years, 

depending upon the type of orgamzation, offers the children the educational 
opportunities which seem best suited to their individual needs and abdities 
Standards arc so \ancd that each pupil has the opportunity to succeed Pupil 
progress is continuous, or nearly so, the rate and quality of the work depend- 
ing upon the ability of the mdividual pupil Promotion is practically continu- 
ous In extreme cases where there is failure, or nonpromotion, the school con- 
sults the parents, giving proof that the experience, on the whole, will benefit 
the child from the standixiint of academic progress and particularly from the 
standpoint of bis personal development 

B The elementary school is an institution which requires children to 

attain certain minimum standards of subject matter achievement before they 
are promoted from grade to grade and then on to the junior high school Every 
attempt is made to bring the child up to his own level of ability to achieve, 
as well as up to the customary standards for the grade Achievement m sub- 
ject matter is the most important single consideration in determining promotion. 
Children below average in ability may spend seven, eight, or more years in the 
elementary school 

The results of the voting on the two promotion policies, A and B, 
are presented in Table 5. 

Table 6 is a summary of the frequency of mention of the xnajor 
factors considered in deciding promotion, as expressed by superintend- 
ents in their general policies and regulations, and by teachers in response 

* These are revisions of statements first published in the Ninth Year Book, 
Department of Superintendents, NEA (Washington, DC, 1931), p 79. used 
Henry J Otto in his study, Promotion Poltctes and Practices in Elementary 
Schools (Minncapohs-Phitadelphia, 1935), p 16 
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Table 5 

Promotion Policies 



flupeiin- 

tendents 

Per 

Cent 

Teaobere 
All Six 
Gradea 

Per 

Cent 

Teachere by Qradea 


Statement 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A 

42 

63 

109 

58 

20 

20 

14 

20 

16 

17 

B 

Midway 

19 

28 

65 

35 

15 

6 

9 

10 

13 

12 

Between 
A and B 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Neither 

1 

1.5 

1 

05 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No Reply 

3 

45 

9 

5 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

67 


188 


40 

29 

25 

30 

33 

31 


to the direction to list the major items considered by them. The num- 
ber of factors considered by superintendents ranged from 1 to 8, the 
average number being 3. Teachers tended to list more factors, the 
range being from 1 to 11, and the average number 4 7. Among the 
numerous and diverse factors only one apparently is considered by a 
majority of superintendents, that being minimum standards of achieve- 
ment. Among the teachers three factors are considered by a majority : 
namely, minimum standards of achievement, chronological age, and 
intelligence. 

Tabic 6 

Factors Which Determine Promotion Practices 


Factor 

Frequency of MentSon 

Supeiin- Per Teacb- 

tendentfl* Cent eref 

Per 

Cent 

1 Satisfactory minimum standards of 
achievement in subjects 

45 

75 

160 

851 

2. Chronological age 

23 

383 

107 

57 3 

3 Social maturity and adjustment 

16 

266 

80 

42.5 

4. Best for pupil, all factors considered 

12 

20 

25 

13.3 

5. Mental age, intelligence 

10 

166 

96 

51 1 

6. Physical maturity 

10 

16.6 

44 

234 

7. Already repeating present grade 

9 

150 

30 

16.0 

8. Achievement in relation to ability 

7 

116 

61 

32.4 

9. Ability to do work of next grade 

7 

116 

23 

122 

10 Effort and attitude 

3 

50 

56 

298 

11. Regularity of attendance 

3 

50 

25 

13 3 

12. Health and physical condition 

3 

50 

45 

239 

13. Environment, home conditions 



12 

64 


* Freqnuioy baaad on report ol 60 aopeiinteBdeiita 
t Frequency based on report ol 188 teaobere 
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Teachers were asked: “Is the pupU generally expected to measure 
up to a minimum in any subject before being pr<»noted ?*’ A large 
majority of the teachers, 161 out of 191, or 84.3 per cent, replied “Yes.” 
One hundred twenty-one out of 161, or 75 per cent, of the teachers 
who answered “Yes” stated that exceptions were made to allow for 
individual differences. Altogether 18 items were mentioned as reasons 
for exceptions. 

The hundred sixty-one teachers who answered “Yes" to the ques- 
tion "Is the pupil generally expected to measure up to a minimum in 
any subject before being promoted?" were asked to list the subject or 
subjects in which the pupil was expected to measure up to a minimum 
standard, and to state the method of determining whether the pupil had 
achieved this standard. Table 7 shows the subjects and the frequency 
of their mention. 

Table 7 


Minunum Standard of Achievement Required for Promotion, by Subjects 


auMoot 


Frequenoy of Million by Orades 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Reading 

36 

22 

22 

22 

23 

19 

Phonics 

5 

1 





Writing 

13 

7 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Arithmetic 

U 

21 

21 

17 

20 

18 

Language 

8 

3 

15 

17 

16 

20 

Ss>eHinR 

3 

16 

19 

13 

12 

11 

Social Studies 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 

6 

Drawing-Art 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Music 


1 


3 

1 

1 

Geography 



4 

11 

10 

7 

History 



3 

8 

10 

8 

Hygiene 



1 

2 

3 

10 


Four methods of determining whether the pupils achieved the mini- 
mum standards are equally common m use according to the information 
given by the teachers. These methods are standardized tests, teachers’ 
tests, observation of daily work, and teachers’ judgments of achieve- 
ments in relation to state and local courses of study and customary 
norms. 

The system of marking and the standard against which the pagU 
or his work is evaluated, reflect the promotion policy which prevails in 
a school. 
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No single system of marking is used generally. Thirty-one different 
systems were reported by sixty-five superintendents. They include 
variations and combinations of the five-letter system, A, B, C, D, 
F ; S and U ; check lists, descriptive statements, and other devices. 
Few schools have adopted the informal letter or descriptive state- 
ment type of report. 

Both superintendents and teachers were asked: Whatever your 
system of marks, what do you use as a standard against which to 
evaluate the work of the individual pupiP” According to the replies 
from the supenntendents, only twenty-five out of sixty-five schools, or 
38.5 per cent, use a single standard of evaluation, and the remainder 
use two or more standards. The standards most frequently used, either 
singly or in combination, are (1) achievement in relation to ability, 
(2) achievement in relation to customary standards, and (3) achieve- 
ment in relation to class average. 

The few schools using the descriptive statement type of report base 
comments on the all-round development of the child. 

Teachers were questioned concerning their use of ability grouping 
with differentiated standards of achievement and varying minimum 
requirements. 

Table 8 is a tabulation of the rephes. 

A significant proportion of teachers, 42 per cent, reported that non- 
promotion had little or no effect on the child's personality, or that it was 
a definite benefit. Fewer than one-third definitely expressed the idea 
that non-promotion was bad in tenns of the child's personality, and 
about one-fifth thought non-promotion sometimes good and sometimes 
bad, depending upon the circumstances and the particular child. 

Though most of the teachers did not feel that non-promotion 
affected the child's personality adversely, they apparently all agreed that 
the frequent use of failure as a threat was bad. The use of this device 
was reported as follows: “frequently” — no teachers; "occasionally” — 
30 teachers; “seldom” — 111 teachers; “never” — 56 teachers. 

Teachers were asked, “As you recall it, has your percentage of non- 
prennotions tended to increase, decrease, or remain the same during the 
last few years?” Table 9 presents a summary of the replies. 

Specific regulations governing acceleration vary widely, but the 
viewpoints of the fifty-seven superintendents who responded to the 
direction to state their policies or practices can be summarized under 
three headings. These headings arc, however, not very different from 
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Table 8 

Ability Grouping in Current Practice 





aradsB 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

All 

Number who use ability grouping 

38 

27 

21 

19 

16 

12 

133 

Number who do not use ability grouping 

1 


3 

10 

16 

19 

49 

Number who did not reply 

2 

2 

2 

3 



9 

2 

9 

11 

7 

5 

7 

3 

42 

Number of ability 2 or 3 

5 

1 

9 

5 

3 

2 

25 

groups set up 3 

10 

12 

3 

6 

4 

5 

49 

3 or 4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


6 

4 

1 

1 


1 



3 

4 or 5 

1 






1 

5 

1 






1 

Vanes 


1 


1 

1 

1 

4 

Number who differentiate standards 








for the different ability groups 

34 

23 

18 

18 

14 

11 

118 

Number who do not differentiate standards 








for the different ability groups 

4 

2 

3 


1 


10 

Number who did not reply 


2 


1 

1 

1 

5 

Different standards include varying 








minimum requirements 

26 

21 

15 

17 

13 

8 

100 

Different standards do not include varying 








minimum requirements 

10 

4 

6 


2 

3 

25 

No reply 

2 

2 


2 

1 

1 

8 


Table 9 


Trend in 

Non-promotion of Pupils 




Number ot Teaetaera by Grades 

Per 

I 2 3 4 5 6 All Cent 

Tended to increase 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 11 

5.9 

Tended to decrease 

17 

15 

15 

14 

24 

18 103 

54.5 

Tended to remain the same 

18 

9 

7 

13 

6 

6 59 

31,2 

Uncertain 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 5 

26 

No Reply 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 11 

59 

Total 

41 

29 

26 

31 

32 

30 189 100 1 


each other. The number of superintendents expressing each viewpoint 
is shown in Table 10, 
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Tabic 10 

Policies Pertaining to the Acceleration of Pupils 


DouUa Prmotton: 

0u 

1. Discouraged, or permitted only occasionally 

37 

2 Not permitted 

18 

3. Permitted under special plans 

2 

Total 

57 


In all respects » the superintendents and the teachers had nearly 
identical ideas concerning double promotion. 

An "ideal" plan, involving abolition of the term "school grade" and 
of acceleration and non-promotion, was presented to both superintend- 
ents and teachers. Generally the plan was considered desirable but 
impracticable, at least at the present time. The definite obstacles pointed 
out most frequently were: (1) The proposed plan would increase 
costs by requiring more teachers, clerical help, equipment, materials, 
and classrooms. (2) Parents do not understand such a plan and would 
need to be educated to accept it. (3) Better teachers, specially trained, 
would be required. (4) There would need to be many changes in pres- 
ent plans and programs. 

Supermtendents were asked to answer "Yes" or "No" to the ques- 
tion: "Do the promotion practices in your schools represent fairly 
definite conclusions, so that they are likely to change slowly, if at all?" 
Barring possible changes of opinion it appears that the hope for change 
in promotion policies and practices lies with not more than 50 per cent 
of the superintendents — those who do not consider their present prac- 
tices fixed, and those who did not reply to the question. 

The following is a partial list of the trends toward change according 


to their frequency of mention by forty superintendents : 

Away from rigid classifications and rigid standards 16 

Decreasing failure 13 

Adapting the cumculum to the abilities and needs of individual pupils 11 

Continuous promotion 6 

Dropping standard report cards 4 

Broadening the program, bringing in worth-while activities 3 

Adoptmg the modern philosophy 3 


Next, superintendents were asked : "What practical obstacles stand 
in the way of the anticipated change in your schools?" The major 
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obstacles mentioned by thirty-seven superintendents are sununariaed 
below according to their frequency of mention : 


Teachers are not properly trained or willing 20 

Tradition 9 

Parents and community must be educated to accept diange 8 

Buildings, rooms, equipment 6 

Too many pupils per teacher 5 

Expense 4 

None 4 


Space has not permitted the inclusion in this section of data on 
several other items in the study including the superintendents' part in 
deciding promotions, the schools’ attitude toward parents’ opinion 
regarding non-promotion, grade placement of transfer pupils, and trial 
promotions. Likewise, it is impossible to include data on related factors 
of diagnostic and remedial teaching, standard testing, and class size. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There is no simple and well-defined policy under which schools gen- 
erally determine promotion and non-promotion. Except in a few 
schools, which promote continuously, the problem of whether to pro- 
mote or to retain a child is a highly compheated one. As many as 
twenty-nine factors combine in varying degree to affect the decision. 
In general, the plan appears to be to maintain some sort of group 
standards and at the same time to make some allowances for individual 
differences. Whether a child is promoted or retained depends upon the 
point of view of the particular school, and especially upon the thought 
and judgment of the particular teacher who has the child in her room 
or grade. Under one system or teacher the child might be promoted ; 
under another system or teacher the same child might be retained. 

Essentially the problem appears to be whether the school, under its 
organization or policy, can or will make exception for the pupil whose 
achievement is below the standard for the grade. The pupil whose 
achievement equals or exceeds this standaid is usually promoted with- 
out question. The slow pupil becomes the object of special con- 
sideration. 

Two ideas seem to be striving for ascendancy: first, that promotion 
should be based upon certain progress in school subjects aod, second, 
that promotion should be continuous. The first idea is based upon the 
assumption that there is a body of organized knowledge the minininm 
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essentials of which are important for everyone to acquire, and that 
this subject matter can be learned only, or better, in the particular 
grade where it is allocated the course of study. The second idea 
discounts the need for such universality of learning, or holds that the 
essential minimum of knowledge can be acquired under continuous 
promotion. 

Conflict or inconsistency in thought and practice is the natural result 
of attempting to reconcile the two conflicting ideas of group standards 
and individual differences. Does this conflict or mconsistency in 
thought and practice indicate a transitional school wherein the old ele- 
ments of formal discipline, rigid standards, and mass methods are fused 
with the new elements of individual differences and mental hygiene? 
It seems so. It also seems that the whole situation is in a state of flux 
with the trend toward continuous promotion and all that it implies. 

It should be obvious that simply promoting continuously does not 
solve the problem. The problem is not solved fundamentally unless the 
corollary of continuous promotion — adaptation of the program to indi- 
vidual differences — is achieved. The crux of the matter is whether the 
whole program of the school, culminating periodically but nut regu- 
larly in promotion, is so adapted to individual boys and girls as to effect 
their optimum growth. 

More difficult than setting the problem is solving it ! Can the school 
adjust its program to the wide variations in individual pupils and pro- 
mote regularly? First of all, it seems necessary to decide upon the 
fundamental nature and function of the elementary school. Shall it 
be an institution primarily to train children in the tool subjects, or 
shall it be an institution primarily concerned with the development 
of well-adjusted, wholesome, integrated personalities? Or shall it he 
an institution dedicated to both of these as well as to other object- 
ives? Out of the propensity of American schools to experiment, an 
improved and workable plan will probably be evolved. 

PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

Admission and promotion policies of the school are or should be in 
harmony with the basic philosophy of teaching and learning accepted in 
the given school. This being the situation, a method of analysis of the 
practices of the school, such as that indicated in the present study, 
should be used from time to time as a means of determining the degree 
to which current practice concerning promotion in the school is in har- 
mony with sound {Ailosoi^y. 
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OUT-OF-SCHOOL EXPERIENCES WHICH AFFECT 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOE PUPIL DEVELOPMENT 

Harold K. Goldback 
Princtpai, Laurelhnrst Hiemenlary School, Seattle 

PROBLEM 

The purpose of the present investigation was to study selected 
out-of-schooI experiences and factors which influence or condition the 
development of elementary school children. Special attention was 
given to factors which have implications for guidance and for the 
enrichment of the curriculum. 

This investigation developed out of a situation confronting the 
staff of the Laurelhurst Elementary School of Seattle, Washington. 
In the attempt to develop a more effective guidance program m the 
school, it seemed necessary to obtain more complete information about 
the actual influences supplied by the community in general and by the 
individual homes than was at hand. The community in which the 
school is located is known to have a high socio-economic status, and 
the majority of homes appear to offer advantages to children which 
are not possible in the average community. Also, certain reactions of 
the pupils at school have raised the question on given occasions 
whether or not overstimulation was present because of extensive 
planning and supervision that accompanied an ambitious program for 
child development. As a result, the school has been interested in the 
activities and time usage of the children for the purpose of determin* 
ing, if possible, whether a wide range of overstimulation was present 
and to ascertain what the school program could do in meeting this 
challenge. 

In the early stages of the study, a general survey was made of 
the school to determine more dearly the needs of pupils. The survey 
related to such factors as the organization of the school, its equipment, 
the behavior and ability of pupils, attendance, and retardation. The 
community was surveyed with reference to such factors as occupation 
of parents, birthplace of fathers, membership in the Parent-Teachers’ 
Assodation and stability of population. This latter survey revealed the 
significant fact that clearly a majority of the vocations followed by 
the parents were those commonly classified as professional vocations. 

As this early phase of the study developed, the areas of investi- 
gation seemed almost unlimited. The objective of an improved guid- 
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ance program brought in for evaluation the whole range of envinm* 
mental influences. Some choice was necessary, although a chmce was 
difficult. Among the large number of out-of-schooI factors, three 
types of child experiences were selected as having a significant influ- 
ence on the individual. These were: (1) week-end activities of 
pupils; (2) radio programs listened to by aU the younger pupils; and 
(3) a group of more general factors involving either the school or 
the home and including such items as duties in the home, physical 
condition, number of books read, attendance at the movies, play equip- 
ment, religious life, and intention of going to college or university. 

PEOCEDUas 

The use of questionnaires which were given the pupils them- 
selves seemed to be the quickest and the most feasible method for 
obtaining the desired data. Accordingly, questionnaire forms were 
prepared and submitted to all pupils by the writer, except for the 
radio survey, which was given by classroom teachers in their respec- 
tive classes. Uniformity of oral instructions or explanations was main- 
tained in all situations, in so far as the maturity of the pupils would 
allow. 

Only one grade was used for determining the extent and nature 
of week-end activities — those engaged in during the month of April. 
The fourth grade consisted of thirty-two pupils and was selected as 
the most representative for this purpose. The activities were so listed 
by the pupils as to indicate whether they occurred in the forenoon, 
afternoon, or evening on cither Saturday or Sunday. The question- 
naire on radio programs was given to the pupils in all the classes from 
3A to 8A, inclusive. The general questionnaire, containing forty-six 
items, was given to 273 pupils from the fourth to the eighth grade, 
Inclusive. 

The use of questionnaire technique involved some subjective ele- 
ments, particularly in the lower grades. This problem was recognized, 
so that, whenever there was any doubt about the interpretation of 
any item, careful explanation was provided in order to avoid misinter- 
pretation by the less mature pupil. Even with this precaution the 
phrasing of a few questions resulted in answers which were difficult 
to interpret Generally speaking, one of the major difficulties was the 
interpretation of a wide range of answers to a particular question. 
Most careful evaluation and thought was necessary at this point, so 
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that no usable information might be overlooked or eliminated^ 
Akhoagh the answers generally were very definite, some were either 
neutral or extremely varied. Evaluation of such answers could not be 
wholly objective. 

FINDINGS AND INTEEFRETATIONS 

Week-End Activiiies. The survey revealed that many of the 
week-end activities are centered in the home or in the immediate com- 
munity. Lessons and work projects were common activities on Satur- 
day forenoon. On Saturday afternoon, many children were free to 
follow their choice of either individual or companionship activities, 
facilities for bicycling, baseball, and many other forms of recreation 
were available and were utilized by many pupils. Only about twenty- 
five per cent of the children went to the movies, and a smaller num- 
ber went to a nearby hall to see Junior Science pictures and to hear 
lectures on science. The general survey revealed for the total number 
of pupils (273) that over seventy-five per cent attended Sunday 
School and about one-half attended church. 

The fact that so many activities were centered in the home and 
nearby community was rather striking. It might be interpreted to 
mean excellent recreational facilities in both the home and community, 
allied with fine parental interest. It was not evident that an excessive 
amount of supervision was present in these week-end activities or that 
the variety and amount were overstimulating. It may also be pre- 
sumed that, because of the proximity of play areas, parents take a 
particular interest in the play habits of the child. 

Radio Listening. The children of the Laurelhurst community 
have ample opportunity for radio listening. The majority of them 
have their own radios or have ready access to radios within their 
homes. Considerable freedom seems to be allowed in the choice of 
program, as indicated by the great variety reported in the various lists 
called for. Of the ten “favorite" programs receiving the most frequent 
mention by pupils of different ages, seven arc of the drama type. Only 
three musical programs were mentioned in the entire selection of 
favorite programs. The three leading favorites are those of the crime 
or mystery type. Educational programs were listed rather infrequently. 

These results suggest that more discrimination should be exer- 
daed by the pufnls in their radio listening, and the school should accept 
this as a challenge. With the cooperation of the parents, after-school 
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radio programs might be so selected as to articulate with some of the 
subjects in the classroom or with other activities of the school and 
thereby provide the pupils with useful criteria for evaluating radio 
programs. 

The General Survey Information supplied by the general survey 
reveals that there are influences in the home which may have marked 
effect on the potential achievement of the pupil in school. More 
specifically, the survey indicates a high degree of interest on the part 
of the parent m his child's activities and especially in regard to the 
school. It also suggests that the school should be alert to the need of 
adapting its program to the many effects of home influence Some of 
the more significant results of the survey are indicated in the follow- 
ing facts involving the 273 pupils who filled out the general 
questionnaire : 

I. To the question, '"Could you read before you started to 
school?" one-half of those who replied answered "Yes". In the lower 
grades the proportion answering "yes’" was smaller than in the upper 
grades. 

2 Only seventeen of the 273 pupils had ever attended a private 
school. 

3. Arithmetic was considered the most difficult subject, with 
spelling and language ranking second and third in difficulty 

4. The most enjoyable school subjects are (m the order named) 
art, arithmetic, and reading. 

5. The average number of books each pupil has as his own at home 
is forty-eight. Many have their own magazines and have access to 
several other magazines m the home, 

6 The average number of books which each pupil reads each 
year for pleasure outside of the school is thirty-nine, 

7 Almost sixty per cent have a set of reference books or an 
encyclopaedia at home. 

8. The average attendance at movies is about twice a month. 

9 All but ten of the total number of pupils intend to enroll in 
some college or university. 

10. Practically every boy and girl belongs to some out-of-school 
organization, and many belong to several such organizations. 

II. Approximately forty per cent of the pupils have private 
lessons in music or in other activities during the school year 
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12. A large proportion did many things with other members of 
the family — gomg on auto trips, attending movies, attendmg games. 

13. Practically all have some duties and responsibilities at home. 

14. About sixty per cent earn their own spending money. 

15. To the question, **Do you feel that you have too many things 
to do?”, 225 answered ”No.' When this question was considered in 
personal conferences, the result indicated was confirmed in practically 
all instances. These answers supported the general impression of the 
survey that excess stimulation was not present to any great degree. 
This, however, was not believed to be true before the study was made. 

RECOMMENDATIONS SUGGESTED BY THE FINDINGS 

The information supplied by the various surveys suggests several 
adjustments to be made m the school program. Each of these should 
be so made as to help to attain the ultimate aim of improved educa* 
tional opportunities. These adjustments include the following ' 

1. The organization of an activity program seems essential if the 
school seeks to serve the wide mterests and activities of the children 
more completely. 

2. Because art was indicated as the favorite subject for all pupils 
included in the survey, a more extensive art program might lie con- 
sidered, for the present opportunities in this area are only average. 

3. The interest of well-informed parents in school problems 
implies that a carefully developed program of public relations or social 
interpretation is essential. 

4. A careful check is desirable on those children who apparenth 
carry a heavy load of outside school activities. 

5. Because of the rich home background and community advan- 
tages, the system of pupil participation in school policies has rich 
possibilities in developing potential leadership. 

6. Musical groups, such as orchestras and glee clubs, should be 
given every encouragement so as to utilize the musical training of 
some children and give others equal opportunity. 

7. The Reading-Library work could be emphasized. If ix)S.sible, a 
special teacher should be secured for this work. 

8. Educational excursions should be utilized to widen the child's 
knowledge of the city community. Parent interest and help would 
readily support this activity. 
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9. Definite efforts might be made in the subject curricula to 
include the educational results of various trips or any enriched experi- 
ences outside of school 

10. A coordinating council which represents the various organ- 
ized groups of the community — ^the school playfield, the church, 
and the home — might serve to diminish present overlapping of some 
activity areas. 


PEACnCAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

Complete knowledge of the home and the community is essential 
if the modem school is to articulate its work with community possi- 
bilities and needs. A heightened sense of awareness in r^ard to com- 
munity background and its relationship to the work of the schools 
should develop from a study similar to the present one. The informa- 
tion revealed by a thorough survey of the school and cooununity wiO 
provide many challenges to those responsible for the welfare of the 
school and the community. Revisions of the curriculum must be made 
in some cases and various other adjustments would be necessary to 
meet the individual needs of pupils. Knowledge of the home activi- 
ties of the pupils and of parents' plans should help to open the way 
for further cooperative effort which would result in greater advantage 
to the children. With more complete knowledge of the background of 
pupils, the term "the whole child" should take on added significance. 
This, in turn, suggests a comprehensive guidance program as an essen- 
tial item in building a broader and more meaningful program for the 
learners of today. 
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SCHOOL-SUPPORT LEGISLATION IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 

E. L. Stein KB 

Suptrinttndent of Schools, EdwoU, Woshinglon 
PROBLEM 

School-support legislation has always been of interest to legislators, 
school officials, and school patrons ; and in the past decade, with more 
and more groups bringing pressure upon the legislature for a share of 
the government revenues, this problem of school support has become 
more acute. Persons dealing with school-support legislation found 
that in order to acquire a proper understanding concerning the prob- 
lem, it was often necessary to review the provisions which had been 
made for school support in the past. Because this took more time than 
the individual had available, there was a growing demand for a sum- 
mary of school-support laws which had been previously passed. The 
present thesis is a response to this demand. 

PROCEDURE 

Those provisions of the state constitution pertaining to school sup- 
port were taken directly from the state constitution. The primary 
source material for school-support laws since statehood was the bound 
volumes of session laws published for each session of the legislature 
since 1889. The reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the state of Washington were used as a check to see that no laws 
had been overlooked, and to determine the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the laws. 

The first step was the assembling of the laws on school support as 
passed by the successive sessions of the state legislature. Then a brief 
statement of the provisions of each law was made. Obviously, these 
condensations did not contain all the provisions of the law, and at- 
tention was called to this fact in the introduction. Because the pur- 
pose of the thesis was to provide a short summary of the laws, it was 
necessary at times to omit minor details for ^e sake of brevity. 
Reference to each law was documented, so that the original could be 
quickly found if additional details were desired. 

FINDINGS AND LIMITATIONS 

A summary of the school-support laws is given in Chart I. This 
chart has been divided into the periods represented by the different 
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CHART I — LEFT HALF 

Summary of the Essential Feature of the School- Support Laws since 

Statehood 


(The two halves of Chart I are to be read together as parallel columns.) 


Tear State 

County 

1890 

to 

1895 

Interest from permanent 
school fund 

4 to 10 mills levied by county commis- 
sioners All fines used for common 
schools. 1891, county tax limited to 6 
mills, 1893, minimum levy of 4 mills 
repealed. 

1895 

to 

1897 

Barefoot Schoolboy Law $6 
for each school child* limtt 

4 mills 

Fines assessed in the county used for 
the common school fund. 

1897 

to 

1899 

$6 for each school child All 
hnes deposited in state treas- 
ury 

Limited to maximum levy of 8 mills 
with no minimum levy. 

1899 

to 

1901 

$8 for each school child, limit 

5 mills 

Same as above. 

1901 

to 

1909 

$10 for each school child, 
limit 5 mills. 

Same as above 

1909 

to 

1920 

$10 for each school child. 

$10 for each school child, limit 5 mills. 

1920 

to 

1933 

$20 for each school child. 

Same as above, limit set at 8 mills in 
1925. 

1933 

to 

1937 

25c per child per day 

Sc per child per day 

1937 

25g per child ADA $3,000,- 
000 equalization for county 
and local districts 

5c per child per day guaranteed, ex- 
cess needed above 2 mills to come from 
State Equalization Fund. 
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CHART I -- RIGHT HALF 

Summary of the Essential Features of the School -Support Laws since 

Statehood 


(The two halves of Chart I are to be read together as parallel columns ) 


LfOcal Dlatrtct 

Remarka 

Year 

Directors permitted to ask vot- 
ers to levy tax up to ten mills 
1891, directors permittted to levy 
up to 5 mills without a vote of 
the people 

The revenues for 1890 entirely from 
local sources Beginning m 1891, 
about 35% furnished by the county, 
and until 1896 the slate’s share never 
more than 10% 

1890 

to 

1895 

Directors limited to 10 mills, 
permitted to levy 5 mills without 
an election 

About 60% of the revenue supplied 
by the state and about 10% by 
the county 

1895 

to 

1897 

Same as above 

State's contribution about 60% of 
total County's about 7% Local 
district’s about 33% 

1897 

to 

1899 

Same as above. 

State's share over 50% Local dis- 
trict's contribution oxer 30% 

1899 

to 

1901 

Same as above. 

State’s contribution decreased from 
70% in 1903 to 38% in 1909 Dur- 
ing the same period the local dis- 
trict's share increased from 24% to 
59%, with the county’s share never 
exceeding 5% 

1901 

to 

1909 

Directors permitted to levy 10 
mills without vote of people and 
an additional 10 mills with a 
vote 

Nearly equal shares from 3 sources 
immediately after the passage of 
the law, but with the local district’s 
share increased to 57% by 1920 

1909 

to 

1920 

Same as above 

State's share approximately 30% 
County’s about 15% Local Dis- 
trict’s over 50% 

1920 

to 

1933 

Same as above; however, certain 
restrictions added to voting spe- 
cial levies by Initiatives 64, 94, 
and 114 

State's share increased to 60% by 
1936 County’s share about 10% 
by 1936 Local district’s share about 
30% in 1936 

1933 

to 

1937 

15c per child per day, excess 
needed above 10 mills to come 
from State Equalization Fund 

At least 45c per day per child ex- 
pected in every school district in 
the state 

1937 
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sduxd-support laws. It is interpreted as follows; During the period 
from 1890 to 1895 the source of the school funds for the state was 
the interest from the permanent school fund. The source of the funds 
for county support was a four-to-ten-mill property tax and all fines. 
Local district levies had to be approved by the voters until after 1891, 
when the directors were permitted to levy five mills without a vote of 
the people. In the last column some of the effects of the laws are 
noted. 

Figure 1 is a graph showing the apportionments of funds by the 
state, the counties, and the local district taxes for school purposes 
from 1890 to 1936, inclusive. From a study of the effects of sdiool- 
support laws as shown by this graph, the following conclusions are 
drawn in the study: 

1. The trend in school-support legislation since statehood has been 
in the direction of a larger percentage of support by the state. 

2. Increased demands upon public education have brought in- 
creased costs, which have been consistently met by the local school dis- 
trict, because tmder each school-support law the contributions from the 
state were fixed. A law which would provide a certain amount of 
flexibility in the state’s contribution would have much to commend it 

3. The trend of school-support laws clearly shows that in the state 
of Washington the principle is becoming more and more firmly fixed 
that, in order to provide effective education for the state as a whole, it 
IS necessary to collect a large portion of the support for schools over 
the entire area of the state and to distribute this money where the 
children are, so that equality and justice in taxation will be insured 
and equivalent opportunities for public education will be provided. 

The laws reviewed and included in this study were those which 
dealt with monies going to the current school fund. A number of laws 
were passed by various legislatures dealing with questions of bonds 
and bonding of the district. These were not included. Neither were 
the conditions or regulations that govern the money which comes to 
some of the school districts of the state from the federal government 
for Smith-Hughes work taken into account. 

PSACTlCAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

The significance of this study is its portrayal of the development 
of the important problem of school support, whereby present needs 
may be studied and future adjustments made in the li^t of past prog^ 
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rc8S. Here is a clear record of the emergence of the realization of the 
advantages of the ^'larger tax limit'* for school support. 

Realization of this value is attested by the manner in which the 
study was greeted by state leaders in school legislation. Two hundred 
mimeographed copies of the study were prepared by the Washington 
Education Association and distributed to county school superinten- 
dents and other persons interested in school-support legislation. 
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IMPORTANT DUTIES OF BEGINNING SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

L. D. Baker 

SupgrtHtendent, Highiint Sckooi, Seaitle, IVashington 
PROBLKM 

One problem confronting every serious-minded person who 
aspires to become a superintendent in the public schools of this 
country is preparation for this vocation. He must determine what 
the essential duties of the position are, in order to prepare himself 
intelligently for the discharge of this high office. 

This study seeks to determine what, in the judgment of super- 
intendents who arc actively engaged in the field, are the most 
important duties that they are called upon to perform. From these 
opinions, an attempt is made to construct a list of important duties 
that might well be included in courses of administration in order 
that school superintendents in training might profit thereby 

Studies prior to this one seem to have been incidental rather 
than fundamental in their approach to the problem. This can 
readily be seen by referring to the bibliography appended below. 

PROCEDURE 

Various methods of collecting the data for this study were con- 
sidered, and the following was accepted as offering the greatest 
possibility of success. A check hst embodying all the types of duties 
in the list published by Fred C. Ayer of the University of Texas, en- 
titled "One Thousand Duties of School Administrators”, was submitted 
to a large number of superintendents. Because few, if any, superin- 
tendents could spare the time to check such an imposing list, the various 
duties were recombined and grouped together under types. Enough 
explanatory material was added in parentheses to make sure that any 
person doing the checking would be reasonably certain as to what was 
intended under each type. 

The final list consisted of fifty-nine types of duties arranged 
under the following divisions: 

1 General Control 

2 Executive Management 

3 Business Management 

4 The Teaching Staff 
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5. Pupil* 

6. Cnrricolusn ftod Special Activities 

7 Instrncdoa 

8l Special Services 

The superintendents selected to participate in this study were 
asked to check thirty duties (no more^ no less) which they con- 
sidered important to the proper conduct of their superintendencies. 

Because of anticipated wide difference of opinion* these same 
superintendents were asked to double-check five types (no more* 
no less) which they regarded as absolutely indispensable in the 
conduct of their affairs. This method of checking produced two 
lists: the Important List and the Indispensable List 

METHOD OF COLLECTING DATA 

The actual collection of data presented the most serious prob- 
lem of this study. 

Because nearly all beginning superintendents must, of neces- 
sity* start their work in small schools* only the smaller schools 
were included in the study. Also, because this material was to be 
usable by superintendents in their years of preparation* all school 
executives with more than twenty years of experience were 
excluded. Likewise* because the opinions of superintendents with 
insufficient experience were not desired* the lower limit of four 
years of experience was determined upon. 

With the field thus limited, school superintendents in the four 
states of Washington* Oregon* Idaho* and Montana were asked 
whether they were willing to participate in this study. The number 
of affirmative replies received was 163. 

After all rejections for incorrect checking and for failure to 
qualify under the experience criteria had been made* 113 checked 
lists were accepted as usable for the tabulation of results. They 
were distributed as follows: from Washington* 24 lists; from 
Oregon, 37; from Idaho* 27; and from Montana* 25. 

FINDINGS 

As stated above, the purpose of this study was the construction 
of lists indicating the types of duties considered important by the 
superintendents* and if possible a second* shorter list considered 
absolutely indispensable by the same persons. 

Any type of duty checked by more than fifty per cent of the 
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Buperintendcnts participating in the study was regarded as im* 
portant. It was felt that such a large body of opinion was ample 
justification for the inclusion of any type. 

The list of important duties revealed in the present study is as 
follows, with the number of times each type was checked as impor- 
tant by the 113 superintendents and the rank according to fre- 
quency in the ratings ; 


The Important List 



Frequency 

Rcmk 

Appointment of Teacfaert 

no 

1 

Excentive Cooperation with Board 

108 

2 

Selection and Purchase of Supplies 

101 

3 

Relations with Parents 

100 

4 

Discipline 

97 

5 

Supervision of Janitonal Service 

94 

6 

Fiscal Management 

92 

7 

Technique of Teaching 

92 

8 

Conferences and Meetmgs 

92 

9 

Professional Status and Improvement 

83 

10 

Personal Welfare of Teachers 

81 

11 

Schedule Management 

81 

12 

Educational Organisation 

78 

13 

Inspect and Care of Bldgs and Equipment 

78 

14 

Reports and Records 

78 

15 

Office Management 

77 

16 

Professional Improvement of Teachers 

76 

17 

Promotion of Progress 

75 

18 

Aims 

75 

19 

Teaching Contacts 

73 

20 

Assemblies 

72 

21 

AdministratioB of Tests 

72 

22 

Classification 

69 

23 

Diagnosis and Interpretation of Tests 

67 

24 

Supervision of Work 

66 

25 

Currktslnm Building 

63 

26 

Graduation Programs 

62 

27 

Building Programs and Surveys 

61 

28 

Guidance 

61 

29 

Student Organisations 

60 

30 

Surveys and Publicity 

59 

31 


The above list, including thirty-one types of duties, may not be 
the only important duties of superintendents, but certainly ought 
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to be considered as important, according to the opinion of persons 
actually in the work. 

A different problem from the construction of the important list 
was presented by the construction of an indispensable list from the 
five type of duties double-checked by superintendents. Being 
limited to five types in this checking, the administrators found it 
difficult to decide just what to include here. Seventy per cent of 
all checking, however, was conHned to eleven types of duties. This 
indicated a consistent agreement among superintendents as to what 
they considered indispensable, and, accordingly, these eleven types 
constitute this list. 


The Indispensable List 

Rank 


Appointment of Teachers 1 

Executive Cooperation with Board 2 

Relations with Parents 3 

Fiscal Management 4 

Technique of Teaching 5 

Disdpluie 6 

Aims 7 

Conferences and Meetings 8 

Selection and Purchase of Supplies 9 

Curnculum Building 10 

Teaching Contacts 1 1 


All of the types of duties included here seem to be really funda- 
mental in character. 

To check the reliability of the results, judgments from superin- 
tendents young in experience were compared with those from 
superintendents with many years of service behind them. Accord- 
ingly, lists from superintendents having an experience factor of 
four, five, and six years were compared with those from persons 
having experience ranging from thirteen to twenty years. 

Correlation coefficients were obtained by the rank method and 
6 2^ d 

the formula R = 1 — The very high correlation coeffi- 

cient + ^ was obtained for the thirty-one types of duties in the 
important list. For the indispensable list, the coefficient of correla- 
tion was 4" -80 In other words, there is a very real agreement as 
to what duties are deemed important by superintendents of little 
experience and by those of many years of service. 
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The findings of this study were confirmed by a re-use of its 
technique at the University of Southern California with substantially 
the same results. 

PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OP THE STUDY 

The present study seems to have two practical implications. In 
the first place, the findings should be valuable to superintendents 
working m school systems of the size included in the present in- 
vestigation. Whether or not all or any of such superintendents 
would agree fully with the rank of the duties is not the essential 
point. The list of duties and the rank given them should serve a 
superintendent as a basis of comparison with his present practice. 
In the second place, the method of study or procedure used in the 
present investigation, or at least a modification of it, may have 
some practical value for superintendents. It would seem well for 
the superintendent to check his practices from time to time by 
some objective method of analysis, perhaps along the line used in 
this study. 
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A PLAN FOR THE LICENSING AND CONTROL OF PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

John M. Milled 

Director of Teacher Training, Eastern Oregon College of Education 
PBOBLEU AND PROCEDURE 

This Study deals with the problem of regulating private corre- 
spondence schools, with particular reference to the state of Oregon. 
It was begun when the writer was connected with the State Depart- 
ment of Question at Salem, Oregon, and had some responsibility in 
attempting to enforce the provisions of a state law entitled 'Xicensing 
Private Vocational Schools/'* 

The Legislative Assembly of the state had in 1937 enacted a law 
providing for the licensing and control of vocational schools operating 
for profit in that state. The schools referred to in the law are privately 
managed correspondence schools, or home-study schools, operating for 
profit or gain. 

This measure was enacted as a result of alleged unfair practices on 
the part of certain corespondence schools. Students who had signed 
contracts with the offending schools filed complaints of fraudulent 
practices, and legitimate comspondenca schools protested that they 
were placed at an unfair advantage and were forced to lower their 
standards. The quotations which follow help to indicate the status of 
correspondence schools first as viewed nationally, and then locally in 
the state of Oregon in 1937. 

Under date of June 14, 1937, the following is a part of a letter sent 
to the writer by the director of the National Home-Study Council*; 

Regarding the number of private home-study schools now in existence in 
the United States, will say that our records indicate that there are probably 
more than three hundred. During the past eleven years that this Coimdl has 
been in existence, we have been able to approve on the basis of the standards 
vdiidi we have set up only fifty of this entire number In addition to these 
fifty institutions, there are probably fifteen or twenty more whidi contain "cer- 
tain merit" and whidi mii^t, with a little up-grading, be able to be approved 
by this body. We question, however, whether there is much of educational 
value in the offerings of most of the remaining so-called "schooU." 

'Oregon Laws, 1937, Chapter 413. 

"This Cotmdl is a trade aasodation compo^ of representatives of corre- 
Spcmdcncc schools, with headquarters at Washington, D C. Its main function 
is that of setting up standards for home-study work and indudng the schools 
to maintain the standards set. 
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A bulletin of the National Home-Study Council sent out to Better 
Business Bureaus, June 4, 1937, contains the following statement: 

Oor filet indicate that during the past year there have been referred to 
thif office for adjuttment 206 complaints against various home-study schools. 

Another bulletin, issued by Ae National Hcnne-Study Council under 
date of May 27, 1937, contains the folowing information : 

At the present tunc the following types of misrepresentation arc the more 
Bcrioas; 

1. Guaranteeing or tnimuaUng that the school will guarantee a job, 

2. Claiming to offer an '*Advertinng** scholarship to a limited number of 
prospects in any township, community, or town, 

3. Claiming that the prospect was recommended by some school or other 
officUl, 

4 Claiming an offer is “limited** as to time of acceptance, 

5. Unsdling a student enrolled in another school, 

6. Claiming time payments and then sending lesson materials COD, 

7 Use of *'He1p Wanted** classified advertising columns, 

8. Promising a refund to Civil Service prospects upon condiUon that stu- 
dent fails to pass government examination or fails to get a government 
position, 

9. Qaiming or insinuating that school is affiliated with the Federal govern- 
ment, 

10 Promise to send an instructor to student's home to assist him, 

11. Tuition is free, student only pays for the text materials, 

12. Student told that what he signed is an “application" and not a "contract" 
or "promissory note", etc. 

A letter signed by the President of the Pacific Northwest Business 
Schools Association, May 8, 1937, to public school administrators pro- 
vides the following mformation : 

Over 62QjOOO dvil service correspondence courses have been sold to this 
western territory and only one person in every 5,000 rceived any returns on 
his investment in the way of an appointment 

The past year, racketeers have been selling soaal secunty courses at a 
fancy price. Somt of these men are now doing time in state penitentiaries. 

The Portland Better Business Bureau Btdleiin, August 4, 1937, 
states : 

There is an increasing demand for competent vocational training and there 
are mai^ reliable schools offering such courses. However, during the past few 
years, there have developed with alarming rapidity a large number of fly-by- 
night and questionable schools that have used unfair and often fraudulent 
methods of getting business. 

Msny of the complaints received by the Bureau have disclosed high-pressure 
techniques and deception upon the part of salesmen representing so-called 
'civil service* and 'social security* coaching schools. The most notable case 
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locally was that of Social Security Counselors and the subsequent conviction 
of two of the agents who were charged with conspiracy to defraud by socially 
pretending to be officers and employees of the Social Security Board (Bulle- 
tined 12-7-36 and 2-16-37) 

The measure enacted by the Legislative Assembly of Oregon in 1937 
provides that the Superintendent of the State Department of Education 
should set up the necessary rules and regulations for the hcensing of 
vocational schools which operate for profit in the state. The writer, 
who was then employed in the State Department of Education, under- 
took to find out how other states, or similar political units, regulated 
the activities of correspondence schools operating within their borders. 
Accordingly, letters of inquiry were sent to the proper official in each 
of the other forty-seven states in the United States and to the provinces 
of Canada. The letters of inquiry asked for the following • 

1 Does your state have a law providing for the control and licensing of 
vocational schools? 

2 If the answer to the above question is *^Yes", will you please send us the 
following (a) a copy of the law, (b) any rules and regulations estab- 
lished, (c) any and all blanks used in carrying out the law, (d) any 
additional information that may be of value to us 

Replies were received from forty-four states and from eight of the 
provinces of Canada. From the information thus obtained and from 
the experience with the operation of the law in Oregon, the writer has 
devised a plan for improving the present method of licensing and 
controlling private correspondence schools. 

Of the forty-four states from which replies were received in 
response to the letter of inquiry, only five states had some type of 
legislation which made an attempt to control correspondence schools 
operating for profit. These states were Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
North Carolina, and Wisconsin. The report from Illinois indicated 
that the committee of five members designated to regulate the corres- 
pondence schools operating in that state actually had very little power 
to force nonresident schools to comply with the provisions of the law. 
Thus apparently only four states in the United States have attained 
any success in this field. Of these four, Wisconsin appears to be doing 
the most toward control of the situation by a systematic scheme of 
publicity and dispersing of reliable information to prospective students. 
This state utilizes the services of the University Extension Division in 
providing mformation to school principals and in having field repre- 
sentatives of the Division supply information to senior classes in high 
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school about both reliable and unreliable types of correspondence 
schools. 

Of the eight Canadian provinces which replied to the letters of 
inquiry, three — Alberta, British Columbia, and Ontario — had compre- 
hensive laws to regulate the work of this kind of school. The provisions 
of these laws appear to be entirely adequate so far as the work m the 
given provmce is concerned, even though a correspondence school might 
be located in another province. This has been made possible by tlie 
British North American Act, which enabled the provincial governments 
to have complete control of their educational matters. Such regulatory 
legislation would be imp>ossible to enforce in the United States at the 
present tune because of the interpretation of the courts of the constitu- 
tional provisions of interstate commerce: "The business of a corre- 
spondence school involving transmission from one state to another 
of books and other instructional matter furnished by the school, and 
papers prepared by the student, has been held to lie interstate com- 
merce."‘ 

The limitations of the law m Oregon became evident when the 
State Department of Education attempted to enforce the Licensing 
Act of 1937. When the Act was put in operation August 1, 1937, ten 
nonresident correspondence schools took out licenses, but many such 
schools did not do so. Some of the latter through their attorneys began 
negotiations with the State Department of Education concerning the 
constitutionality of that part of the Act which affected nonresident 
correspondence schools. The result was an opinion of the Attorney 
General of Oregon dated February 18, 1938, to the effect that: 

1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction cannot require a private voca- 
tional school domiciled in another state or its salesmen to take out a 
license. 

Z A license cannot be required of a school that keeps a permanent office 
in Oregon if the correspondence study is actually done with the home 
office in another state 

3. A representative of a nonresident correspondence school who conducts a 
a local office for examining students who have completed a course by 
correspondence cannot be required to secure a license. 

4 A representative of a nonresident school who sets up a school to give 
instruction shall be required to Uke out a license 


* Opinion of the Attorney General in the State of Oregon. 
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Conditions in Oregon at the present time may be summarised as 
follows : 

1 The Oregon Law is not workable as far as nonresident eorrespondence 
schools are concerned, although it does aj^y to resident oorrespoodcace 
sdioolsL 

Z Any correspondence school may take out a license to operate in Oregon 
and in this way appear to have the approval of the State Department of 
Education 

3 There is still a definite need for some type of control of nonresident 
correspondence schools and their salesmen. 

The principal factors interfering with the success of the present 
Or^on plan are as follows: 

1 The nonresident schools may operate in the state without being licensed. 
This applies also to their salesmen. 

Z No special inducements are offered to corrspondcnce schools to get them 
to comply with the Licensing Act 

3. The people of the state do not look to their public schools, or any 
state agency, for advice and informadon before binding themselves to 
contracts for correspondence courses. 

4. No agency has been designated or financed to inspect the courses of 
these schools and to evaluate them for the public. 

5 No systematic means has been developed to make contacts with the com- 
munities of the state and give publicity to the dangers of the ''fly-by- 
night*’ salesmen of the unscrupulous correspondence schools. 

A PLAN TO IMPROVE THE CONTROL OF ACTIVITIES OF 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

The plan offered by the writer for controUing the activities of cor- 
respondence schools in Oregon consists mainly in removing the hamp- 
ering restrictions from the present Licensing Act and in suggesting 
such methods for its enforcement as will accomplish the fundamental 
purpose of the Act. The plan provides for a program that will protect 
the schools that are Uccnaed and will limit greatly the activities of the 
unlicensed schools. The theory is that worthwhile schools under this 
type of setup will desire to be licensed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction under the Vocational School Licensing Law, The proposed 
plan for controlling the work of correspondence schools will take into 
account the present interstate regulations and will safeguard those who 
register for correspondence work. 

There are four essential elements in the proposed plan as it relates 
to the existing law in Oregon. 
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1. Nonresident schoob and salesmen who are operating ethically 
will be encouraged to apply for licensing voluntarily by the relaxation 
of the provisions of the bw rebting to residence of salesmen, manner 
of recommending salesmen, and the bonding of salesmen or schools. 

The present law makes it impossible for a person who is not a resi- 
dent of Oregon to obtain a license to act as a salesman for any Voca- 
tional SchooL Many of the salesmen for nonresident correspondence 
schoob must cover territory in more than one state. It seems desirable, 
therefore, to amend the bw by striking out that phrase. 

The present bw provides that each school and each salesman shall 
be recemunended by ten reliable citizens who are known in the com- 
munity where the applicant resides. Inasmuch as the bw further pro- 
vides that the Superintendent of Public Instruction may go further to 
assure himself of the integrity of the applicant, it would seem that the 
recommendation of two well-known residents would be enough to 
assure that the applicant is of good standing 

The bond provided in the bw is not necessary to bring about the 
results expected to be gained. If the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is careful in the issuance of licenses and revokes immedbtely for 
causes, such a bond will not be necessary. 

With these amendments in the bw, it will be possible for schoob 
and saksmen to secure licenses at a reasonable cost and without diffi- 
cult procedures. This will provide the means whereby nonresident 
schoob and salesmen may have the benefits of licensing and will not 
be interfered with to the extent that the license becomes undesirable. 

2. Systematic publicity shall be given through appropriate agencies, 
so that the people throughout the state will become aware of the fact 
that unlicensed agents may be unscrupulous and that only the licensed 
private schools can be considered trustworthy. 

Publicity through the press of the state, through the radio, and by 
other means will make the people of Oregon conscious of the fact that 
it is possibb and desirable that all salesmen of correspondence courses 
carry on their persons licenses issued by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Such a program carried on year after year will develop 
interest in correspondence study and make all people conscious of the 
fact that any salesman who cannot produce a license should be looked 
upon askance. 

3. The Extension Divbion and the High School Contacts Com- 
mittee will constitute the medb for making contacts with a brge per- 
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centage of the young people of that state. 

The Extension Division of the State System of Higher Education 
IS organized in such a way as to have contacts with many adult groups 
throughout the year. Pamphlets, catalogues, and other printed materials 
should include a short warning relative to the activities of the unethical 
private correspondence schools and point out the fact that authentic 
information concerning these schools may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the County School Superintendent, or 
the school principals in the local district. 

Representatives of the Extension Division appear before high school 
assemblies and other assembled groups from time to time. A part of 
each talk could profitably be given over to warning of the unscrupulous 
schools and their worthless courses. The High School Contacts Com- 
mittee of the State System of Higher Education each year has confer- 
ences with a large percentage of the graduating seniors of the Oregon 
high schools. Experience shows that, of this group, from 50 per cent 
to 65 per cent are unable to attend college the following year. Many of 
these young people are ambitious and hopeful of some kind of further 
study and, therefore, become prospective students for correspondence 
schools. Some part of the conference should bring to their attention 
the activities of the unscrupulous schools and suggest to them the op- 
portunities of the Extension Division and means of obtaining unbiased 
information on private correspondence schools and their courses. 

4. The Department of Education shall be the clearing house and 
coordinator for the whole program. The following program is sug- 
gested : 

* (1) Preparation and distribution of posters each year to high school pnn- 

dpals and other selected individuals for use on their bulletin boards 
(2) The State Department of Education act as a centralized authority on 
correspondence schools by: 

a. Collection of informaUon concerning schools and thdr courses with 
an evaluation of the excellence of each school and course for the 
benefit of people inquiring about them (This would be for the schools 
licensed. Any other would not be recommended in any way ) 
b Collection of information from the Better Business Bureau on indivi- 
duals and schools for helping prospective students (This would, in 
mam, concern only the unlicensed people, as the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction would have satisfied himself concerning licensed 
persons.) 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

The thesis of the present study is that private correspondence 
schools should be required by law to carry on their work in such a way 
that they could reasonably be expected to meet the educational needs 
of the students who enroll for such work. 

The central suggestion of this thesis is that — because the regulation 
of nonresident correspondence schools by a state has been held contrary 
to the interstate commerce clause of the federal constitution, thus 
taking away from the Oregon law its strength — publicity be substituted 
for legal compulsion in eliminating unethical practices in thn field. 
Through a continued program of publicity from year to year, the people 
of Oregon would be made aware of the fact that fair-dealing schools 
offering worthwhile courses may be licensed by the State Department 
of Education. This would cause the public to prefer a licensed school 
to an unlicensed one. In turn, schools that could meet the qualifications 
would find it to their own interests to become licensed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instniction. 

Two types of schools should come under the regulations: resident 
schools and nonresident schools. The law now applies to the resident 
schools, making it mandatory that they be licensed by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction Resident schools, therefore, are now regu- 
lated by the state. 

Through the publicity program suggested, the nonresident schools 
would find it advantageous to be licensed. The nonresident schools 
that are not licensed would be unable to interest as many students as 
now. The publicity would tie together the two ideas of inefficient 
schools and failure to obtain licenses. The result would be that unethi- 
cal, inefficient, nonresident schools would be eliminated from operation 
in Oregon. 

It would take some years for this to become highly effective, but 
such a plan of publicity continued for a number of years would build 
a consciousness of the problems among potential students. As publicity 
is given to the unethical schools and a license consciousness is devel- 
oped, the operation of the unlicensed schools would be so hampered 
that it would not be profitable for them to keep representatives in the 
state. The ultimate result would be the licensing of all schools that 
could justify their operation This would result in control of these 
schools. 
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Schoob soliciting only by mail and magazine-advertising would not 
be controlled as far as licensing is conoemecL The publicity program 
as outlined, however, would practically eliminate them from actual 
operation, because people would become aware of the uncertainty of 
getting worthwhile instruction from such institutions. 

Although this proposed plan is made directly applicable to the 
situation in Or^on, it might well be applied by all other states con- 
fronted with the problem of regulating private correspondence sdiools. 
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SCHCX)L PERFORMANCE AND POST-SCHOOL PROGRESS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN YAKIMA COUNTY 

M. L. Martin 

Supmntendent of Schools, Clarkston, Washington 
PROBLEBf 

The problefn of the thesis was to determine the extent to which the 
secondary schools in Yakima County are successful in preparing their 
graduates for Ufc. In order to do this, it was necessary to prepare a 
form on which could be recorded the desired information and to obtain 
the cooperation and assistance of the superintendents of the various 
high school districts in Yakima County. The nature of the information 
necessary was such that availability of mdividual school records and 
personal contacts with students and homes in each district was essential 
to the completion of the study. Even with this assistance the informa- 
tion was very difficult to obtain, because of the tendency in Yakima 
Valley toward an unstable population. Work in the many fruit 
orchards and hop yards is largely seasonal and requires a great deal of 
transient labor. 

PROCEDURE 

A committee of supenntendents met several times and assisted in 
preparing a form which they felt would include the desired information 
and which would not be so complicated that it would discourage the 
various school district officers from participating in the study. Classes 
of 1921 to 1931 were included in the study, inasmuch as this would 
cover a ten-year period and give a record which would not be seriously 
affected by the world depression. It was also felt that classes graduat- 
ing after 1931 would not have had adequate time in which to adjust 
themselves to life work. The study was completed in 1933. 

The phases of the problem quite naturally divide themselves into 
three parts: 

(1) The sdiool performsncc of the graduates of Yakima County high 
■diooU. 

(2) The post-school progress of these graduates 

(3) The relations between these two. 

Under school performance, it was possible, with the information ob- 
tained, to determine : 

(la) A division of graduates into ability groups, measured by their school 
performance in terms of average grade points 
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(lb) The major subjects of study and the relative number of graduates 
spedalizing in each 

(l c) The extra-curricular activities provided and the number of students 
taking part in each 

Under the second division, covering post-school progress, it was 
possible to determine ; 

(2a) The percentage of the entire group of high school graduates who 
received further training by attending college, university, normal school, busi- 
ness college, hospital training school, or vocational training school 

(2b) The extent of such training and the percentage of the whole group 
to complete such training 

(2c) A classification of the t 3 rpes of employment and the relative number 
engaged in each group 

(2d) The exact types of work engaged in by the various graduates 
This made possible an occupational study which shows to some extent 
the possibilities of work which Yakima Valley high school graduates 
have. 

Under the third division it was possible to study the various rela- 
tions existing between the first two divisions of the study and to 
determine : 

(3a) The relation between the major subjects earned and the work m 
which the person was engaged, in order to find out whether the high school 
courses offer any special help in prepanng the graduate for his selected life 
work. 

(3b) Changes that are needed in our present secondary organization 

(3c) The relation existing between high school scholarship and economic 
success as measured by estimated yearly income 

(3d) The number from each scholarship group that attended higher institu- 
tions — with grade points earned in high school 

LIMITATIONS 

These findings must be considered in the light of certain limitations : 

(1) Unstable population and seasonal employment in Yakima County 

(2) Difficulty of securing complete and reliable information 

(3) Lack of validity of marking systems in certain schools 

(4) Probable reduction of the reliability of the data due to the forms 
being filled by so many persons. 


FINDINGS 

1. An analysis of the school marks of 1,672 pupils in attendance at 
eleven high schools in the ten-year period shows a definite need of a 
better method of distributing school marks. The findings indicate either 
that there is a very wide variation of ability in the various schools, or 
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that our present system of marking pupils gives grades far from uni^ 
form in their significance. 

2. A study of the major subjects carried by the graduates over this 
ten-year period showed that 86.B per cent of them had majored in 
academic subjects, whereas only 13.2 per cent chose vocational subjects. 

3. Eighty-eight per cent of the 1,513 pupils reported took an active 
part in one or more of the activities listed. 

4. A total of 789 of the 1,728 graduates, or 45.7 per cent, obtained 
at least six months of training above the high school level. 

5. Only 177 of the 1,728, or 10 1 per cent, completed a four-year 
college course. 

6. The graduates were employed at 130 occupations: 24 5 percent 
at unskilled tasks, 23.6 per cent at semi-skilled work, 6.9 per cent at 
skilled work, 20 3 per cent in semi-professional positions, and 24.7 per 
cent in professional positions. The data seem to show that about SO per 
cent of the graduates were employed at work that could be learned in 
less than one month 

7. Of the estimated annual incomes, 4 1 per cent were over $2000; 
82.8 per cent of the graduates working were receiving a yearly income 
of less than $1250. It was thought that the study of incomes and em- 
ployment might be somewhat influenced and distorted by recency of 
graduation and the economic depression. A study of the employment 
and incomes of the graduates during 1921-26, which eliminated these 
two questionable factors, showed only slight change in the conclusions 

8 Only 18 9 per cent of the graduates attended a college or uni- 
versity ; the rest of the 45.7 per cent who had further training beyond 
high school attended short-term courses at schools which give special 
training for some particular vocation. The remaining 54.3 per cent did 
not receive any further training after they left high school. 

9. The occupations of the pupils who graduated with a vocational 
major demand in relatively few cases the knowledge they gained in 
their vocational studies. 

10. No relation existed between the estimated annual incomes and 
the grade-point averages of the graduates There was a slight tendency 
for the low-scholarship group to confine itself to the unskilled type of 
work, and for the high-scholarship group to confine itself to profes- 
sional work. 

11. Teachers, nurses, and stenographers arc enlisted to the largest 
extent from the high-scholarship groups Those who had low ability 
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in high school are fanners, store clerks, waitresses, and common laborers. 

12. The coefficient of correlation between the scholarship record of 
high school graduates and their scholarship as college freshmen is 
.50±:.06. This agrees with other studies of like nature and shows that 
high school scholarship may be used as one factor in predicting o^l^ie 
success. 

13. There was a marked tendency for the high-scholarship group 
to have a longer period of hi^er training than the low-scholarship 
group. Those with low scholarship in high school are most likely to 
stop without further training, and if they do attend institutions of 
higher learning, they are least likely to complete their course. 

PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

The plan of education in Yakima County seems to fail to fit the 
life needs of many students. Necessary adjustments should be made. 
These adjustments would include: 

1 . A definite, planned system of educational and vocational guidance 
effectively administered in every school. 

2. Closer contact between school and employment so that the school 
will know wherein the training of its graduates has proved adequate 
and wherein inadequate. It can then take steps to strengthen the 
courses of future graduates. If the school knows wherein its graduates 
are strong, it will have a basis for determining what teaching is suc- 
ceeding and can adapt its successful teaching to other courses. Through 
this means a gradual readjustment and strengthening of the curriculum 
could be made. 

3. A more definite follow-up and planned assistance for former 
students and graduates. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN THE USE OF A MOVING 
PICTURE IN TEACHING FIRST SEWING TECHNIQUES 
TO SEVENTH-GRADE GIRLS 

ELLA G. MOYER 

Teacher, Rogers High School. Spokasu, IVashiHgton 
PROBLEM 

Visual aids have been used quite extensively in various fields of 
home economics because of the nature of the subject matter. These 
aids, though helpful, may vary in their relative effectiveness. Even 
when some visual demonstration may in itself be considered correct, 
it may be so presented that it cannot be clearly observed by those 
for whom it is intended. In sewing, for example, a demonstration of 
the making of a buttonhole performed before a class of twenty, or 
even six, may be unsatisfactory because not all the pupils can see 
the process clearly. Thus in a learning project which may utilize some 
form of visual demonstration, the practical problem is that of first 
developing a method of correct and intelligible presentation, and, 
secondly, that of determining its relative effectiveness in comparison 
with other methods of presentation. This is particularly applicable to 
sewing, where the attention of the learner needs to be clearly focused 
upon a number of minute details and where the problem is also one 
of guiding the learner most effectively in the development of sewing 
skill. 

The purpose of this study was two-fold: (1) to make a moving 
picture for use in teaching first sewing techniques to seventh-grade 
girls; and (2) to evaluate the moving picture as a method of teaching 
seventh-grade girls m comparison with the usual methods of teaching. 

PROCEDURE 

A careful survey of available educational, commercial, and indus- 
trial moving pictures indicated that there was no film suitable for 
teaching first sewing techniques to seventh-grade girls. A moving 
picture had to be made which dealt with the specific problems of begin- 
ning sewing. The followmg techniques were selected as those funda- 
mental in sewing: correct posture, the measunng of the thread with 
shears, the threading of the needle, the making of a knot, the wearing 
and the using of the thimble, and the making of stitches. 

The Washington State Home Economics Association and the 
Visual Aids Department of the State College of Washington coUabor- 
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ated in the photography of the film. Two Pullman High School girls 
practised the sewing techniques until they could present them slowly 
enough so that each movement could be seen and understood as a part 
of the technique. A moving picture was taken of their performance, 
and appropriate titles were added to the developed films. The moving 
picture was tried out in the seventh grade in Spokane schools and 
found to be inadequate. Too much footage had been devoted to inter- 
est values, and too little was spent on details; the details were not 
clear cut and decisive. A second film had to be made. 

A new continuity was written for the second film, more emphasis 
being placed on the actual detail work and less time on the introduc- 
tion and other interest items The same fundamental techniques were 
considered, and more close-ups were taken Seventh-grade girls of 
Spokane participated in presenting the techniques in the second filming. 

A manual was made to expedite the use of the film by teachers, 
particularly the teachers using the film for experimental purposes. A 
short history of sewing was given in the manual to lend interest and 
background for the work to both the teacher and the pupil. The 
broad and specific objectives were stated to indicate the scope of the 
film and the manual, and some suggestions were made to guide the 
teacher in presenting the unit A list of additional visual aids was 
suggested as a help to pupils in selecting the right tools for their 
work. The continuity included the titles as well as reference to the 
shots for the teacher to become familiar with, so that the actual pre- 
sentation would be a simple matter A few sketches clarifying some 
of the body positions were included which might be used by the 
teacher alone or be reproduced on the blackboard for the pupils to 
study. 

Regular classes in seventh-grade sewing in s^'ven schools of Spo- 
kane, Washington, were available for this investigation. These classes 
were under the direction of two teachers who were willing to carry 
out the experiment with their pupils. 

In the selection of the experimental group and the control group, 
an attempt was first made to equate the two groups by means of 
intelligence scores, but these were available in only five of the seven 
schools. Teacher ratings of the pupils were then examined and when 
these were compared with the available intelligence scores, the rat- 
ings seemed to be quite a satisfactory measure of the pupils' abilities. 
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The teacher ratings were therefore selected as one factor in determin* 
mg the equivalence of the two groups. Two other factors were also 
used : chronological agesj which were readily available, and the ratings 
of techniques in sewing by means of a score card. 

No score card was available for evaluating the methods of proce- 
dure in sewing, so that it was necessary to develop one. Textbooks 
on sewing were analyzed, and experienced teachers m home eco- 
nomics were consulted with reference to the most acceptable practices 
in teaching sewing and the common errors of learners in beginning 
sewing. Then eleven clothing specialists and experienced teachers in 
sewing collaborated in utilizing the mformation obtained, along with 
their own, in order to develop a score card which would be reasonably 
objective. In its final form, the score card consisted of ten items of 
technique to be considered in the scoring, and each item was so 
described as to permit of gradations in scoring. After a trial use of 
this measure, it seemed to be sufficiently satisfactory, not only as one 
factor in equating the experimental and control groups, but also as 
one means of checking the progress made in sewing durmg the experi- 
mental period. 

Table 1 presents the data for the experimental and control groups 
for each of the three factors used in the equating process. Forty-four 
pupils constituted the experimental group and fifty pupils constituted 
the control group. 


Table 1 

A Comparison of the Experimental and Control Groups on the Basis of 

Initial Ratings 


Crltam 

Control 

Group 

BzpartmMktal Group 

Mean 

aD 

Mean 

an 

Chronological Age 

12 yrs 5 mo 

11.9 mo. 

12 yrs 6 mo. 

122 mo. 

Teacher Rating 

366 

1.27 

3.63 

124 

Score Card Rating 



- 


of Techniques 

&42 

2 21 

7.91 

185 


The table shows that the two groups are practically equivalent with 
reference to mean chronological ages and mean ratings by teachers. 
In the score card rating, the control group was slightly superior to 
the other group. Furthermore, all of the girls in the control group 
indicated on a questionnaire that they had done some sewing before, 
whereas 93 per cent of the experimental group indicated previous 
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exp eri ence. Only 20 per cent of the control and 4yi per cent of the 
experimental group indicated they belonged to sewii^ chibs. Thus it 
seems that the control group had more experience at the b^inning of 
the instruction period than did the experimental group. 

In order to determine whether the moving picture was valuable as 
a method of teaching beginning sewing, three measuring devices were 
used at the beginning and at the end of the experimental period. One 
of these devices, the score card procedure, has been previously men- 
tioned. The other two were "The Murdoch Analytic Sewing Scale for 
Measuring Separate Stitches" and a record of the time required for 
a practical sewing task. “The Murdoch Scale" is based on the more 
complicated standardized "Murdoch Scale for Measuring General 
Merit in Hand Sewing,"^ and was used to evaluate the row of running 
stitches made by the pupils on a sampler. Each pupil in the experi- 
mental and in the control groups was given a sampler of long cloth 
about five and one-half inches by nine inches for easy handling. 
Thimbles, needles, and thread, as well as shears, were given each 
pupil. Five or six pupils were pven the test at one time. The time 
was recorded as well as the techniques employed, so that this time 
record constituted another measure of sewing aUlity. 

All classes met once a week for an hour and a half for eleven 
weeks. The classes making up the control group were taught by the 
usual methods of class demonstration, plus individual help and drill. 
The classes making up the experimental group were taught in the 
same manner as the other classes except that the moving picture was 
shown three times during the experimental period. The first meeting 
was spent in preparation for the picture, and the moving picture was 
used for the first time during the second class period. The entire 
picture was first shown, and then the portion with the first techniques 
to be learned was repeated several times. Then came class demonstra- 
tions, individual help, and drill. The picture with repeated showings 
of separate techniques was used during two other periods. The two 
teachers participating in the study followed the same procedure, for 
both had charge of some experimental classes and some control 
classes. The teachers also measured the sewing abilities of their pupils 
at the beginning and the end of the experimental period by means of 

* Katherine Murdoch, The Measurement of CertmnJ^lements of Hand Sew- 
ing (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919). 
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the three measuring devices which were selected or developed for 
that purpose. 

FINDINGS AND LIMITATIONS 

The main fmdings of this study arc presented in Table 2. These 
findings include the mean scores for each group on each of the three 
- measures used at the beginning and at the end of the experimental 
period. 


Table 2 

Scores Made by the Two Groups on the Three Measures Used 
for Evaluating Sewing Ability 



Control 

Group 

BsXperlmeiital Group 


Mean 

BLD 

Mean 

an 

Score Card 

1st Test 

8.42 

2.21 

7.91 

185 

2iid Test 

1518 

343 

15.27 

36 

Time in seconds 

1st Test 

356.5 

152 7 

4222 

1518 

2nd Test 

226.3 

113 7 

18907 

525 

Murdoch Scale 

lit Test 

8.85 

141 

6.8 

1 31 

2nd Test 

98 

1 5 

1006 

1 56 


A comparison of the initial and the final scores in each of the 
three measures shows that the average gain of the experimental group 
is clearly greater than that for the control group in the time test and 
in the technique measured by the "Murdoch Scale." The gains for 
the two groups are very similar as determined by the ratings on the 
score card. Further analysis of the data shows that in the time test 
the difference between the two groups was most marked for those 
who were slowest in the initial test, and there was less gain for those 
who sewed rather rapidly in the initial test. Also, m the ratings re- 
quiring the use of the score card, the difference in gams was greatest 
for those who rated high on the first test, but there was little or no 
difference for those whose record was low on the first test 

To determine the statistical significance of the differences between 
the experimental and the control groups, the Chi-square test was ap- 
plied to the three sets of results. For the score-card ratings, the value 
of Chi-square was only 0.18, which is very low. For the "Murdoch 
Scale, the value of Chi-square was 4.4, and for the time records, i 
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was 9.09. Hence the gains in the latter two instances appear to be sta- 
tistically significant, and tend to show that the demonstration afforded 
by the use of the moving picture enabled the pupils to make a greater 
gain m the quality of sewing and m the reduction of time required 
for sewing than they would have made by the ordinary methods of 
teaching. 

It should be noted that some pupils m the control group made as 
good scores as others in the experimental group, so that not every 
gam over the eleven weeks’ period can be attributed to the use of the 
moving picture. Furthermore, those who did use the moving picture 
for three learning periods also had, for eight learning periods, other 
devices, such as class demonstration and individual help. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that these devices also played a role of some 
importance without which the use of the motion picture might have 
been rather ineffective. Besides, it is possible many of the pupils m 
the experimental group were stimulated to greater learning because of 
increased interest due to the novelty of the film as a teaching proce- 
dure. Because these children were accustomed to the occasional use 
of the motion picture in the classroom, however, the novelty could 
hardly account for all excess gains which occurred 

Further evaluation of the use of moving pictures in teaching be- 
ginning sewing would be desirable, in order that results could be ob- 
tained on a larger number of pupils working with several teachers. 
It would also be desirable to determine the optimum number of 
demonstrations by the use of the moving picture and to differentiate 
between gains due primarily to stimulated mterest and gains due to 
the value of the moving picture used purely as a means of teaching 
technique. 

PRACTICAL implications OF THIS STUDY 

The results of this study suggest that, if the maximum of sewing 
skill is to be obtamed by the greatest number of pupils in a learning 
period of a few weeks, the use of the moving picture as a teaching 
procedure is of value in making that possible. Whether the use of the 
movmg picture can be justified on a financial basis will depend upon 
the viewpoint and circumstances of each school system. 

This study appears to have demonstrated that the moving picture 
is particularly well adapted to the teaching of simple skills in sewing 
because the element of sequence of movement can be shown. By pro- 
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jecting the picture on a screen, all pupils are able to observe corr^t 
positions and movement from an angle that approximates their own 
positions in sewing. A demonstrator either demonstrates before a class 
in such a manner that everything is in reverse for the student, or she 
turns her back to the group and holds her work above her head in 
such a manner that the class can get the relatively correct idea of the 
direction of sewing, but all other positions are distorted. On the other 
hand, the moving picture camera can be placed behind the subject in 
photographing hands, and the positions of the hands seem to be the 
same as that of the learner when the picture is flashed on the screen. 

It should be emphasized that the actual use to which the moving 
picture film is put is important. It must be introduced at the appro- 
priate time and be repeated sufficiently if its optimum value is to be 
maintained. A well-prepared manual in the hands of both teacher 
and pupil should help to insure greater effectiveness, and added ex- 
perience in the use of this technique on the part of a teacher may also 
promote greater skill for the beginner m sewing 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

J. George Houbueg 

Prmcipalt Jwior High School, Pullman, Washington 
PROBLEM 

The purpose of the present study was to discover the values and 
limitations of the types of visual-sensory aids available in the high 
schools of the state of Washington; to ascertain the extent of use 
being made of the various visual-aids ; to ascertain how visual instruc- 
tion programs are administered, including supervision, finances, kinds 
of projection rooms and screens, teacher training, and values of and 
obstacles to effective visual-aid programs; to offer suggestions which 
may encourage more effective visual-aid pn^rams; and to offer sug- 
gestions which may encourage more effective use of visual-sensory 
materials in the secondary schools of the state of Washington. 

PROCEDURE 

The questionnaire was the chief means of securing the information 
for the study. Questionnaires were sent to the 286 accredited high 
schools listed by the State Department of Public Instruction. Replies 
were received from 156, or 54.5 per cent of those to which question- 
naires were sent Visits to several schools served, in a measure, to 
acquaint the writer with the general conditions over the state. Informal 
interviews with administrators and teachers who were attending the 
1940 summer session at the State College of Washington also aided 
in giving a conception of the situation being studied. This helped in 
the preparation of the questionnaire form and in interpreting the 
returns more accurately. 

FINDINGS 

For comparative purposes the schools studied were divided into 
three classes. The first class was ccmiposed of schools with an enroll- 
moit from 1 to 99 pupils ; the second from 100 to 399 pupils ; and the 
third, over 399 pupils. This arbitrary classification was made because 
it was believed that the administrative problems of visual-aid programs 
were more nearly alike in the groups designated. 

In this study Hoban, Hoban, and Zisman’s classification of visual 
aids was used: namely, the school journey, museum material, motion 
pictures, still pictures, and graphic materials. 
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The following discussion is oiganizcd according to the foregoing 
divisions. 

School Journeys. Table 1 indicates the number of journeys taken 
in the schools included in the present study. If the schools studied are 
a fair sampling of the schools of the state, the information indicates 
^that the journey is not used frequently m the instructional work of the 
schools. The total of 1,843 teachers conducted an average of less than 
one (specifically 0.37) journey during the school year studied. 


TaUe 1 

Noiabcr of School Journeys Taken during the Year by the High Schools 

of Washington. 1940-41 


Soliools vtth l-f9 
pupila •nrcdM 

Boboolfl wSb 10e-8»S 
pmSla onroDod 

Schools wUh 400 or more 
pupUa enndM 

No of 

No ol 

No of 

No ol 1 

. No ol 

No of 

iicfaoola 

(ouroeya 

1 ■oboolfl 

journeys | 

■ohoole 

journeys 

35 

0 

41 

0 

15 

0 

9 

1-5 

15 

1-5 

1 

1-5 

4 

d-10 

13 

6-10 

6 

6-10 

3 

11-20 

4 

11-20 

2 

11-20 

1 

21-55 

3 

21-55 

4 

21-55 

52 

165 



28 

217 

Total 

Total 



Total 

Total 

Average number of 

Average 

number of 

1 Average number of 

journeys per 


journeys 

per 

journeys per 


school: 3.1 


school: 4. 1 

school: 7.7 


Average number of 

Average number of 

1 Average number of 

journeys per 


journeys 

per 

journeys per 


teacher; 0.82 


teacher: 

048 

teacher; 0 22 



Table 2 shows the current practice concerning the use of museum 
materials in the more abstract subjects, such as English, foreign lan- 
guages, history, and mathematics. The information indicates that muse- 
um materials receive only infrequent use in the schools. 

Motion Pictures, Table 3 shows the current practice in the use of 
the motion picture film projectors in the schools surveyed. The ques- 
tionnaire also asked if the school rented any of the types of motion 
picture projectors. The replies indicated that no school rented a pro- 
jector. For the sake of brevity, that item is omitted from Table 3. 
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Table 2 

Average Number of Units of Museum Material Used in the Schools 


BDnroUmmi ol Boboola 


lOterUl 



1 to •• 

(62 BoboolB) 

100-m 

(76 stibools) 

400 or more 
(28 schools) 

Objects 



033 

asi 

130 

Specimens 



169 

1.90 

139 

Models 



0.22 

009 

180 

Museum exhibits 


083 

0 37 

063 

Industrial 

exhibits 


018 

0 31 

012 




Table 3 




Number of Schools Using Motion Picture Projectors 





Bnrollmenl of Schools 

From 166 
schools 
which 
reported 



1 to 90 100 to S99 

(6t sobools) (76 Bobools) 

400 or more 
(28 schools) 

Blae and 

type fii 
projector 

Status of 
projaetors 

Numbor 

of 

Bohoola 

Number 

of 

sobools 

Number 

of 

schools 

Number 

of 

schools 

16 mm 

Owned 

3 

5 

1 

9 

Silent 

Projectors 

Rorrowed 

0 

3 

1 

4 

16 mm 

Owned 

10 

22 

22 

54 

Sound 

Projectors 

Borrowed 

2 

2 

1 

5 

35 mm 

Owned 

5 

3 

3 

11 

Silent 

Projectors 

Borrowed 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 mm 

Owned 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sound 

Projectors 

Borrowed 

1 

0 

0 

1 


A relevant factor for this study appears to be the average number 
of reels actually used per teacher during the year in each class of 
schools and for all schools Although the motion pictures were not 
used very extensively, they were used more than the cheaper materials 
accessible to teachers, 

StiU picture aids Since no stereoscopes were used in the schools, 
stereographs would be useless and none were owned or borrowed by 
any of the schools. Because the amount of still-picture projection 
equipment was inadequate, only 1.7 lantern slides, 0.31 film strips, and 
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Table 4 

Number of Reels of Motion Picture Films Used in Washington High 
Schools (156 Schools Reporting) 


BU« and typ« 
ol film 

BUtaa ol film 

Average number 

of reete 

per eohool 

per teacher 

16 mm. iilent 

Owned 

27 

02 

film 

Rented 

530 

.45 


Used 

7.20 

61 

16 mm. sound 

Owned 

25 

02 

film 

Rented 

12 30 

104 


Used 

16.20 

1 30 


0.49 film slides were used per teacher during the year. The item con- 
cerning flat pictures in the inquiry blanks was evidently difficult for 
administrators to answer since none supplied the data requested. This 
was probably in part due to the fact that the administrators did not 
have a central file for pictures or a record of those used. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the minimum amount of flat-picture mate- 
rials was used. Perhaps teachers become so over-burdened with extra- 
classroom activities that they have little or no time to prepare special 
materials for classroom use, or perhaps they have not become suffi- 
ciently aware of the value of this type of presentation. 

Graphic Materials, Graphic materials seem to be used to about the 
same extent as the flat pictures. The data reported were inadequate, 
however, for any definite statements concerning the use of graphic 
materials. Yet, if it is reasonable to assume that these materials were 
used no more extensively than the other visual materials, they were 
utilized little by the schools included in this study. If this assumption 
IS correct, the schools are failing to utilize an important and effective 
teaching aid to supplement the graphic material which is found in the 
textbooks. 

Administering the Visual-Aids Program. As indicated in Table S, 
schools in the state of Washington vary greatly in their methods of ad- 
ministering visual-aid programs. In one-fifth of the schools the pro- 
gram was directed by the superintendent, in nearly one-fifth by the 
principal, in approximately one-sixth by teachers who teach full-time, 
in one twenty-fifth by teachers who are relieved part-time from other 
regular duties. Two-fifths of the schools had no one person responsible 
for a visual-aid program. 
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Table 5 

Pertoiu Who Direct Viioal-Cducatioii Program! in Waahingtoo High 
School! (1S6 Schools Reporting) 


P!rSOD 

NudSmt o( aehool 

la Par oaai ol achoola 

Full-time director 

0 

0 

Supenntendent 

34 

21 

Principal 

28 

18 

Full-time teacher 

27 

17 

Part-time teacher 

7 

4 

N.Y A. employee 

1 

0.7 

No director .. 

59 

38 


Pu(Hl-made visual materials were utilised to a sli^t extent in the 
schools studied. This phase of visual work seems due for increased 
attention, especially pupil-prepared projection material. 

There is evidence that school administrators throughout the state 
regarded visual aids as important teaching tools. In many instances 
they made known their intentions of establishing or expanding visual 
programs as soon as school funds permit. The chief obstacles to effec- 
tive visual-aid programs as listed by the school administrators were 
lack of funds and the lack of teachers trained in the use of visual mater- 
ials. Fewer than one-third of all schools made budget provisions for 
visual aids. One-half of these schools supfdemented budget allowances 
with money from student activities. One-eighth of all the schools 
depended entirely upon student activities or student taxes for mon^ 
to use for visual materials. Three-fifths of all the schools had no 
source of revenue for visual-sensory materials. 

SUlIlfABY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The present study indicates that few secondary schools in the state 
of Washington are prepared to cany on an effective or all-round visual- 
aid program. It is evident that the programs of visual aid should be 
systematized and improvecL There is much evidence that educators 
have not become familiar with the objectives and methods of this 
recent development in education. Teachers as weQ as administrators 
reflect these shortcomings. 

The est^bHdiment of central libraries of visual materials with brandi 
libraries throughout the state would encourage, perhaps, the use of 
these materials. This problem should receive the attention and support 
of state educational agencies, because the schools cannot solve it alone 
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and present income does not permit the schools to provide their own 
complete individual libraries of materials. 

One of the greatest obstacka to effective use of visual materials 
seems to be the obsolescent character of a large number of school 
buildings — including many which have been erected within recent years, 
^ Until classrooms can be readily darkened, projectors conveniently set 
up and connected to a source of electricity, and pictures easily pro- 
jected upon a good screen without taking classes to the auditorium or 
to an abandoned room in the basement, other promotional efforts will 
fall short in achieving the results that could be expected. Several class- 
rooms in most buildings, however, could be modemiaed easily with 
visual-aid conveniences at a low cost. 

In the use of visual aids, as in every phase of education, the skill 
and ability of the teacher is by far the greatest singk factor in deter- 
mining the results of a visual-aid program. Projectors may be placed in 
every building in the state, materials may be produced t^t are works 
of art and pedagogically sound, rooms may be provided with electrical 
outkts and built-in screens, but unless there are teachers with funda- 
mental understanding of the basic principks involved in the use of 
visual aids, all conveniences will be of little value. 

The writer believes that the enactment of the following recom- 
mendations would encourage greater and more effective use of visual 
aids: 

I. That the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
adopt a standard for visual-aid facilities similar to their standard 
for library facilities. The following standard, developed by the 
writer with the assistance of the class in visual aids of the 1940 
summer session under the direction of F. L. I^emkr at the State 
College of Washington, may be accepted tentatively : 

A. Persoaael 

1. In idboolt of 400 pupils or over, at least one full-time director of 
visual educadon with technical training in visual aids. 

2. In schools of fewer than 400 pupils, a part-time teacher director of 
visual education with technical training m visual aids. 

3. Proper financial allowance for special visual-education assistance 

B. Minimum equipment 

1. A library in each school with the standard of equipment suggested 
by the Pennsylvania State Department of Education. 

C Budget 

1, At least 11.00 annually per pupil in sdiools of 400 pupils and over 

Z At least $300.00 annually in schools of 100-399 pupils 
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3 At least $300^ annually in sdbooU of 1-99 pupils, a portion of this 
amount to be used for grade-school purposes. 

D. Pupil-made material 

1. Ample room for the production of pupil -made visual materials 

2. Proportionate provisions for supplies necessary to produce pupil- 
made visual materials 

II. That the State Department of Education : 

A. Refine and amplify the recommendations above for accredit- 
ing purposes. 

B. Employ a staff member especially competent to furnish lead- 
ership in developing programs for the intelligent use of 
visual aids, 

III. That every teacher- training institution ; 

A. Include capability in visual-sensory materials as a require- 
ment for teaching certification. 

B. Give careful consideration to the special problems involved 
in the use of visual aids in the fields covered in special 
methods courses. 

C. Establish an illustrative library of visual aids. 
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LIGHTING CONDITIONS IN THE WASHINGTON 
HIGH SCHOOL OF PORTLAND, OREGON 

Gordon M. Bouck 
Washington High School, Portland, Oregon 

THE PROBLEM 

This survey was undertaken to determine the lighting conditions of 
Washington High School, Portland, Oregon, and to make recommenda- 
tions for their improvement and their optimum use by eyes of all 
grades of fitness. 

The school plant consists of ( 1 ) a mam building, erected in 1924, 
having four stones with forty-seven class and study rooms, library, 
auditorium, laboratones, shops, cafetena, office, and rest rooms; (2) 
an auxiliary building about forty-five years old, of two stories and 
basement, with recreation facilities, a gymnasium, and a little theatre; 
(3) a main gymnasium building which includes, in addition to the usual 
facilities, four classrooms; and (4) a heating plant building. In all 
these buildings the windows face the cardinal compass points instead of 
the intermediate ones recommended for greatest equality of distribution 
of natural lighting. 

PROCEDURE 

This survey was made by hghtmeter measurements of the amount 
of illumination and by a study of postural and other adjustments made 
by students and teachers to the lighting conditions Comparison was 
sought with the standards recommended by lighting authorities. 

The measurements included available light in each part of each 
room from both natural and artificial sources under varying weather 
conditions, and as affected by such other factors as window-floor ratio, 
height of window from floor, glaze, and size and shape of rooms. 

FINDINGS 

The standard lighting code commonly accepted calls for window- 
glass area not less than 18 per cent of the floor area of classrooms 
where the glass area starts three feet from the floor, and 16 percent 
where the glass area begms four feet from the floor. In the main 
building the glass area per room floor averages 20'^ per cent with one 
classroom having but IS per cent, one laboratory but ISj/i per cent, 
and two basement rooms but 14 per cent and 17^^ per cent, respec- 
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lively. All rooms above the basement have glass area starting three 
feet above the floor. In the auxiliary building all glass area is four 
feet above the floor, and the glass-floor ratio is approximately 13 per 
cent. The classromns in the gymnasium building have an average glass- 
floor ratio of 1&8 per cent (range 17.0 to 20.8) with the glass begin- 
ning but two feet from the floor. 

Ceiling heights are 14 feet in the main building, 12>4 feet in the 
auxiliary building, and ll>i feet in the gymnasium-buildtng classrooms. 
Only the main building satisfies standard code recommendations in 
this respect. 

The main buildmg contains 68 per cent of the room space. Its 
ceilings are cream colored with a reflection factor ranging from 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent by the direct-indirect comparison technique em- 
ployed by illuminating engineers. The upper walls are light buff with 
a lower reflection factor. Most rooms have blackboards of slate and 
brown mat bulletin boards. Below these the wall area is medium brown. 
The blackboards, bulletin boards, lockers, display shelves, and the tike 
present no serious reflection interference, inasmuch as most of the 
reflected light comes from ceilings and upper walls. In the auxiliary 
building the ceilings and walls are of light cream but darkened by grime 
till their normal reflection factor is reduced from 70 per cent to 50 
per cent. The reflection factor of the gymnasium classrooms is about 
65 per cent. 

The survey revealed no measur^le loss of light intensity on ac- 
count of dirty windows One room has a small skylight which affords 
insufficient natural light to be recorded on the lightmeter. The gym- 
nasium skylight increased the natural iUumination upon the playing 
floor by 2 to 8 foot-candles, according to die weather. 

The survey shows that there is never enough natural iUumination 
in the inner halves of any of the rooms used for class and study pur- 
poses. The sunlight value in Portland is less than the national average, 
with recordings over a three-year period of 7 per cent of clear days 
during the sdlupol year, 70 per cent of dkys raiding from light clouds 
to heavy overcast, and 23 per cent of rainy days. Even on the bright 
days only one-half of the pupils in class and study rooms receive 15 
foot-candles of natural lig^t. Artificial lighting is, therefore, a matter 
of more than ordinary importance in this school 

With the use of artificial lighting to reinforce natural lightingi on 
clear days the rooms of the main building averaged 29,65 foot-candlea 
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and thoie of the other buildings 23 foot-candles, but the extremely high 
values of the window halves of the rooms overbalanced the values in 
the inner halves. On most days the average in the main building was 
but 14 J3 foot^asidles and in the others but 11. On rainy days tiiese 
figures were reduced to 9.49 and 6.18, respectively. 

The following table summarizes the general findings as to light 
intensities on clear days in the Washington High School and compares 
them with accepted standards : 


Standards of Light Intensities and Results of the Survey in Washington 


High School 

(in Foot-C^dles) 


Am StAud 

O E 

WH.S. 


Assoc 

Reoom 

FIimUiiss 

Sight-saving classrooms 

30 

30-50 

none 

Classrooms, lecture rooms 

15 

20 

10-12 

Sewing rooms, drafting rooms 

25 

30-50 

12 

Offices 

15 

20 

10 

Shops and laboratories 

15 

20 

10 

Study halls 

15 

20 

10-12 

library and reading rooms 

15 

20 

12 

Gymnaaioms (games only) 

15 

20 

15 

Auditoriums (not used for study) 

6 

10 

t 

Cafeterias (not regularly 

used for study) 


10 

5 

Locker rooms, corridors, stairs, 
passageways, entranceways, 

toilets 

4 

5 

2 


Glare under daylight conditions was found to he traceable chiefly 
to poor window orientation. Standard practice is to confine windows 
to areas not less than from four to eight feet from the front walls of 
a room. Only thirty of the fifty-nine rooms satisfied this standard, and 
these rooms represented but 43.2 per cent of the total class- and study- 
room space. Ten rooms had windows within one foot of the front 
walls. Though window shades can largely overcome glare from win- 
dows, the Washington High School shades do not conform to recom- 
mended practice, which provides that the upper two feet of a window 
be exposable when the shade is drawn. The shades in this school were 
of the roller type, hung from the tops of the windows. About 70 per- 
cent of the shades were in good condition. North windows had no 
diades. 

Reflected glare from surfaces within the rooms was not extensive, 
the most notable source being the glassed-in reagent compartments on 
the work tables in the chemistry laboratory. 
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Glare from artificial lighting was a prominent feature in ten rooms 
containing one-seventh of the study- and class-room space. In these 
rooms 150-watt unfrosted bulbs, with obsolete glass reflectors, were in 
use. The cafeteria room, used also for study at various times each day, 
had an average of five foot-candles illumination with glare from 8-inch 
opal diffusing globes enclosing 150-watt bulbs. Elsewhere m the school, 
glare was likewise due to the insufficient size of enclosing globes. 

No violation of accepted fixed-seating principles with reference to 
light was found. 

The lighting conditions of toilets were not included in the present 
study. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

The major outcome of the survey took the form of a "crusade" for 
optimum use of the existing light resources. Students in need of glasses 
were urged to obtain them. Effort was made to seat students so that 
those in greatest need of light would have it. 

During fifty-minute periods of study under natural illumination, the 
eye-work distance was shortened about two inches. When illumination 
was artificially increased, the distance at once increased to the original. 
Similar findings concerning reading distances in relation to fatigue were 
obtained by the Ncia Park branch of the General Electric Company, 

At the outset of the study, only 41 per cent of the teachers habit- 
ually adjusted shades for best natural lighting; but after the need for 
the survey had been explained and lightmeter checks made, 80 per cent 
made the best possible use of the shades. After a twenty-day recess, 
however, 30 per cent of the teachers appeared indifferent. Explanation 
of the dangers of poor lighting had little effect on the eighty-seven 
students who studied in halls and on stairways during lunch periods 
with lighting intensity varying from one to thirty foot-candles. 

Recommendations growing out of the survey led to repainting of 
classroom walls, increasing the reflection factor, and increasing the 
wattage used in one room. Greater care has been used by teachers and 
janitors in reducing glare. Additional recommendations were the 
increase of wattage in a number of other rooms and the substitution 
of larger enclosing globes to reduce glare. 
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HONORS AND AWARDS IN WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOLS 

John D. Glann 

Superintendent of Schools, ChekaHs, IVosMnffton 
PSOBLBM 

Honors and rewards have long been prominent as incentives to 
learning, but their use has been sharply challenged in recent years. 
The trend in the current philosophy of education is to replace extrinsic 
sources of motives with more intrinsic ones. The purpose of this study 
is to determine the extent and practices of giving honors and awards 
in the high schools of the state of Washington, 

PROCEDURE 

Information was secured from administrators of accredited public 
high schoob in the state of Wadiington by means of a che^-list 
type of questionnaire. The returns were considered representative, 
because replies were received from 66 per cent of the schoob in the 
state with enrollments of over 500, 70 per cent of the schods with en- 
rollments between 200 and 500, and 39 per cent with enrollments 
under 200, 

The data secured included information on the extent that honors 
and awards are used, their types, donors, purposes, and desirable and 
undesirable effects. The fields of endeavor in which pupil achieve- 
ments are recognized by granting honors and awards were classified 
into inter-school activities, intra-school activities, scholastic activities, 
and general school achievements. 

The data were tabubtcd in each of the several fields of endeavor 
to show the following: 

1. The number and percentage of schoob granting awards in each type 
of activity 

2. The average number of pupils attempting, and the average number 
and percentage of pupils receiving, awards in each of the activities. 

3. The percentage of the average school enrollment attempting and 
receiving each activity award. 

4 The number and percentage of schoob granting each type of activity 
award for each qualification listed. 

5. The number and percentage of schools granting each kind of award 
for each typo of activity. 

6. The number and percentage of schools granting each type of activity 
award from each source or donor. 

7. The number and percentage of schools granting awards for each 
purpose listed in each type of activity. 
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& The niunbcr and percentage of echooU reporting desirable effects of 
awards in each type of activity. 

9. The number and percentage of schools reporting undesirable effects 
of awards in each type of activity. 

The assembled data were originally presented in thirty-six tables. 

FINDINGS 

The practice of granting honors and awards for various school 
achievements was found to be widely and extensively used in the high 
schools of the state of Washington. The implication of the data pre- 
sented in the study is that the system of honors and awards is currently 
regarded in the high schools of the state as havii^ educational merit. 
The desirable effects of honors and awards most commonly claimed 
were: 

1. They stimulate pupil participation in the activity. 

Z They stimulate pupil effort in the activity, 

3. They stimulate pupil interest in the activity. 

4b They create better scholarship among pupils 

The chief weakness of this study is inherent in the use of question- 
naire technique. The degree of diis limitation was reduced by the 
employment of the check-list form and by revisions based on results of 
using a preliminary form in interviews. A second limitation is that 
information was secured only from school administrators. Returns are 
therefore lacking from classroom teachers, pupils, and parents. 

The statements made regarding undesirable effects of honors and 
awards were too variaUe to be summarued. 

PBACnCAL IMPLICATIONS OF TH£ STUDY 

The data and interpretations of this study may aid teachers and 
administrators in evaluating or promoting public school practices in 
the granting of honors and awards. Some evaluation may be desirable 
in view of the fact that the extensive use of extrinsic motivating devices 
is sharply challenged by the current trend in the philosophy of educa- 
tion. According to this study, many high school administrators feel that 
honors and awards, as extrinsic motivating forces, have value in gain- 
ing pupil participation in both extra- and intra-curricular activities; 
but much current philosophy holds that the value of learning depends 
upon whether the pupil's participation in the activity itself brings him 
satisfaction. Prom this standpoint, it would seem important to educa- 
tional progress to put more effort into developing methods of motiva- 
tion in harmony with learner interests and satisfactions — ^with corre- 
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spending decrease in reliance on extrinsic sources of motive. In this 
connection such problems as the following should be investigated: 

1. What intrinsic means of motivation are available for day-to-day 
classroom instruction purposes^ 

2 What extnnsic means of motivation should be retained for day-to- 
day classroom instruction purposes^ 

3 What types of extrinsic motivation will gam pupil participation and 
then fuse into intrinsic interest^ 

4 What are the logical transitional steps for schools to take in re- 
placing extrinsic motivating devices by intrinsic forces^ 
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CURRICULUM RESEARCH IN CONSERVATION » 
EvERErr Milton Webb 

Assistant Professor of Agncnltural Hducahon, State College of JVashington 

PROBLEM 

The problem of this study is to contribute to the bases for the es- 
scntial provisions of a program by which the schools may best under- 
take to do their part m securing conservation of natural resources. 
The position taken is that an important objective of the public schools 
should be to enable all children to develop attitudes favoring conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and that in order for the schools to render 
this service, appropriate provisions for learning are essential. 

Three practices of the school are distinguishable: (1) teaching 
knowledge as such, (2) instilling attitudes as such, and (3) teaching 
learning units in such vital ways as to favor the formation of desired 
attitudes. In this study the last practice is assumed to be the best. 
It follows that the school is expected to provide a curriculum which 
enables students to become acquainted with the indications of need for 
conservation of natural resources, and that research should therefore 
be directed (H to the discovery of criteria for the selection of subject 
matter appropriate for such learning units, and (2) to the construction 
of tests to measure progress in learning afforded thereby 

Providing adequate teaching facilities for all natural resources is 
obviously too broad a field for a limited study of this type. As a re- 
sult, specialization in soil conservation was selected This choice was 
prompted by the importance of soil and by the location of the State 
College of Washington in the midst of the great agricultural area 
known as the Palouse Country. Even this limited phase of the problem 
proved more demanding than could be adequately handled in the pre- 
sent investigation. 

PROCEDURE 

Several steps were necessar>' in the construction of the program 
which this study sought to establish. I'hese steps will be indicated 
separately. 

1. Establishing a basis for the selection of subject matter The 
procedure employed in this step was twofold. (1) A reading word 

‘The content of thi^ study is limited to soil conser\ation in the Palouse area, 
but the techniques employed arc believed applicable to other natural resources 
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list was secured through a survey of representative popular books, 
bulletins, magazines, and newspapers available to intelligent farmers 
and other non-technical workers in soil conservatkm. This survqr 
was in the form of a frequency count of words pertinent to sott conser- 
vation and soil erosion as made by a trained investigator. (2) A 
speaking word list was secured by submitting the hundred most fre- 
quently used reading words to a ‘"jury" of non-technical conservation 
workers, consisting of twelve progressive farmers, twenty agricultural 
instructors in rural communities, and six other non-technical soil con- 
servation field workers. Each of the thirty^eight "jurors" was inter- 
viewed and furnished with a checking form on which he entered his 
judgment as to the frequency with which he believed each word is 
used orally. Bach interviewee was also requested to add other words 
which he Mieved to be in frequent oral use in non-technical talk on the 
subject of conservation. 

The bases for the selection of subject matter as established by the 
study may be too exclusively in terms of adult practices, so that unwise 
exclusion of learners’ experience may result. Perhaps further research 
could remedy this defect by securing the vocabulary employed by 
typical adolescents in their endeavors to express themselves and in- 
form themselves with reference to soil conservation and soil erosion. 
To the extent to which this limitation holds, it should be counteracted 
in the curriculum by selecting learning units that embody the needed 
subject matter in vital teaming situations and through the employment 
of methods appropriate to the fostering of favoring attitudes. 

2. Constructing tests. With an objective definitized and a method 
for the selection of subject matter established, the next step was the 
construction of tests with which to measure progress towanl the ob- 
jective. The tests as constructed were designed for use in determining 
(1) the degree of understandings of soil conservation gained incident- 
ally, and (2) the success of specific teaching of understandings therein. 
Two sources were utilized for test content: the oral-written vocabu- 
lary, and a set of twelve authenic soil conservation'erosion pictures 
furnished by the Soil Conservatlcm Service, A vocabulary-picture 
recognition test was arranged to accompany each {Hcture, and students 
were directed as follows: "Place a plus {+) before each word that 
has its meaning shown in the picture." The test items, the pictures, 
and the approiniatcncss of test items to accompany designate pictures 
were carefully checked by twelve soil conservation experts. A set of 
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twelve sentence test items was also formulated to accompany each of 
the pictures. Pull directions and illustrations were formulated for 
both teachers and students. Tryouts were made and scoring keys 
provided. 

The tests may properly be challenged in that they do not afford 
specific measurement of attitudes, which is the declared objective of 
the desired learnings. The measurement of attitudes is very important, 
and j^ropriate techniques are becoming available. The extent of this 
study, however, had to be limited. Accordingly, because tests of under- 
standings are more readily constructed and because attainment in under- 
erstandings is probably essential as an accompaniment to progress in 
attitudes, the present endeavors were confined to understandings. 

3. Getting a trial use of the tests. Arrangements were made with 
Superintendent Charles McGlade for giving the tests to the junior 
and senior high school students of the Pullman Public Schools. The 
testa were given to 382 students. £ighteen-by-twcnty- four-inch en- 
largements of the above-mentioned pictures were provided by the Soil 
Conservation Service for use in the classroom. It was found that best 
results were obtained when the tests were administered to fewer than 
thirty students at a time. The usual reliability precautions were care- 
fully observed. 

4. Making a begintung tn standardisation. Scores for the tests 
were tabulated, and averages (means) were computed for each grade 
level. 

5. Illustrating tucs of test data. Grade averages and individual 
scores were interpreted, and individual responses to each of three 
hundred test items were entered on a Master Record Sheet for each 
student in grades VII and XI. 

FINDINGS 

The vocabulary survey resulted in a comparatively short word list, 
which probably represents the main conceptual learnings essential for 
developing attitudes favoring soil conservation. 

The word count from the survey of representative reading on soil 
conservation totaled 434,830 words, of which only 416 (.09 of one 
per cent) pertained to soil conservation or soil erosion as such. The 
frequency of the use of these 416 words varied widely; 147 of them 
were used only one to three times, accounting for approximately 254 
word usages, whereas 5 words were used 600 or more times, account- 
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ing for over 3,000 word usages. The 100 most commonly found words 
(25 per cent of all) included 85 per cent of all reading usages found, 
and these 100 words as evaluated by the "'jury’* on oral usage were 
fotuid to vary notably in relative frequency. There was, however, 
considerable agreement between the higher rankings for speaking and 
reading frequencies. 

The vocabulary studies were not completed in time for the selec- 
tion of curriculum criteria to take full account of their findings, but 
this limitation is being removed. The authenticity of the vocabulary- 
study results may also be challenged, but the probability of this limita- 
tion was reduced by having the vocabulary findmgs documented by 
twelve specialists whose preparation and experience rank them as 
conservation experts. 

Scores from the twelve vocabulary-picture recognition tests* and the 
twelve sentence-picture recognition tests indicate degrees of progress 
in tmderstandings essential for, and basic to, favoring attitudes. 

Table 1 is a record of the average (mean) scores for each grade 
level as made on each test by students of the junior and senior high 
schools of Pullman, Washington The averages presented in this table 
were computed from the scores made on both the vocabulary and the 
sentence tests This table should be read as follows In Test 1, the 
average score made by the sixty-seven students in grade VII was 16.4, 
that made by the sixty-five students in grade VIII was 18, that made 
by the sixty students in grade IX was 15.7, and so forth. The compara- 
tively high scores from grades VII and VIII may be accounted for by 
the recency of their study of soil conservation ; and the lack of increase 
in grade level scores may indicate the need for a plan of continuing the 
teaching of soil conservation in the advanced high school years. 

Table 2 is an illustration of the interpretative use of the test scores. 
Each score in the table is an average of the average scores made in 
the tests which were given to the following students: 

18 of grade VIZ living in the country 
22 of grade XI living in the country 
49 of grade VII Irving in Pullman 
29 of grade XI living in Pullman 

The differences in favor of the country student as shown in the table 

* These tests arc available at cost in tentative form from C. W Stone or 
£ M Webb, School of Education, State College of Washington 
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Table 1 

Average Scores by Grades 

The scores are a combination of the Vocabulary and Sentence Teat Scores 


Test 

Numlwr 

Orada 

VII 

Orada 

VIII 

Orado 

IX 

Grada 

X 

Grada 

XI 

Grade 

Xll 

SmtT'Sb 

Blaoh Taat 

(67)* 

(65) 

(60) 

(67) 

(71) 

(52) 

1 

16.4 

180 

15.7 

162 

178 

168 

24 

11 

14 7 

139 

14 6 

14 3 

158 

15.3 

24 

111 

14 7 

161 

14 5 

133 

162 

134 

22 

IV 

156 

15.0 

13.9 

136 

15 5 

14 5 

22 

V 

11 6 

129 

9.9 

120 

13 8 

138 

23 

VI 

24 4 

2Q2 

219 

25 2 

23 9 

235 

33 

VII 

15.4 

154 

13 7 

144 

161 

152 

23 

VIII 

119 

150 

12 4 

137 

16.5 

14 5 

22 

IX 

16.6 

166 

141 

152 

17.2 

140 

24 

X 

las 

153 

141 

ia5 

199 

191 

25 

XI 

158 

153 

12 2 

14 6 

169 

16.5 

24 

XII 

158 

19 6 

12.9 

151 

171 

162 

23 

Average Score 
un All Tests 16 

16 

14 

16 

17 

16 

24 


* The figures In perentheees repreeent the nunber of etudeats tn eaoh grade who took 
the tests 


are too small to be statistically significant, but the consistency of these 
differences is suggestive of possible need for discrimination in the 
teaching provided for country and town students. 


Table 2 

Comparative Attainments of Country and Town Students by Average 

of Averages 



Grada 

VII 

Grada XI 


Vocabulary 

Sentencaa 

Vocabulary 

Bantancaa 

Country Students 

718 

918 

7.78 

9.36 

Pullman Students 
Differences in 

6.72 

8 31 

7 31 

879 

favor of 





Country Students 

46 

77 

.47 

55 


PRACnCAL APPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 
In SO far as the readings used are adequate random samplings and 
"jury” findings are valid, this study points the way toward understand- 
ings that should be provided for in the curriculum. They also indicate 
desirable relative emphasis. They should not, however, be taken to 
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mean the teaching of words as such, but rather the study of interest- 
ing subject matter which includes the concepts represented by the 
words. 

The twenty-four tests with their three hundred itons will, when 
properly checked for validity, afford a reservoir of test materials from 
which appropriate measuring uistnunents may be constructed for units 
of learning in soil conservation as provided for all pupils. 

The technique of this research should be suggestive of ways and 
means of establishing criteria for the construction of curricula for 
the teaching of other natural resources. 

The inclusion of pictures in the testing materials used for class- 
room measurement of attainment in **field" study seems to have 
notable promise. 
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THE CONTENT OF HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS 
E. BtrBMTTE Chusuan 

Teacher, Dayton (IVaekington) High School 
THE PBOBUM 

What should be taught in physics, and with what relative emphasisf 
An ever-recurring criticism of education is that it lags behind the ad- 
vancing front of knowledge and fails to coordinate with current social 
needs. What should be taught and what omitted is a question to which 
every effective teacher must have an answer. Objective data are rare 
as to what subject matter should be included in the curriculum, and 
with what emphasis. Yet, even though these choices are crucial in the 
educational experience of the individual student, the classroom teacher, 
often tinaided, is responsible for the decisions. It was with this in 
mind that the problem of the content of high school physics was 
approached. 

PROCEDURE 

The problem was attacked along three lines : ( 1 ) analysis of news- 
paper articles for a year's period to secure a sampling of the physics 
concepts and applications needed for current'event reading; (2) a 
selected-group-judgment survey as to what physics is needed m the 
interpretation of current environment, and the relative emphasis it 
should receive; (3) a study of the articles recorded in the Education 
Index for 1930-40 to determine what “frontier thinkers" among the 
physicists are publishing. 

Newspaper study^ The newspaper used was the Morning Ore- 
goman, published at Portland, Oregon, for the year 1939-40. Tabula- 
tion was made of only those references to physics concepts or applica- 
tions that appeared in paragraph form. No advertising was counted. 
Certain items peculiar to the location of the newspaper were tabulated 
and considered separately in order not to color the results of the study 
as a whole. A total of 13,655 items were checked. These were then 
grouped in a frequency table in terms of the usual divisions of physics 
subject matter : mechanics, heat, light, sound, and electricity. The term 
“m^em applications of physics" was added in this study to designate 
certain items usually treated somewhat aside from the regular textbook 
dassificatkin. 

Group-judgment survey. The personnel selected for the judgment 
surv^ were members of the Kiwanis Chib, the American Associa- 
tiem of University Women, and a Young Men’s Club, corresponding to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. This selection was made because it 
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was believed to represent the more progressive members of the com- 
munity of Dayton, Washington, in which the study was made. The total 
number of persons participating was hfty-nine. Their responses were 
recorded by the use of a check list of fifty-five items, covering the 
main topics of high school physics. 

Current articles by physicists. The published articles by physicists, 
214 in number, as listed by the Education Index, were considered in 
terms of the 1930-35 period, the 1935-40 period, and the full 1930-40 
period, separately. To establish the standings of the authors in their 
fields, the names were checked in Who’s Who and American Men of 
Science Seventy-five per cent were found listed in those sources. 

To facilitate recording and interpreting the findings from the three 
sources — newspapers, group judgment, and current articles — a single 
basis was needed. This "'common denominator" was secured by expres- 
sing all data in weeks of the school year, assumed to be thirty-six 
weeks. 

As a means of interpreting the survey’s findings, a study was made 
of the content of several leading high school physics texts. Two texts 
were then selected as the most representative of high school physics 
texts in current use, namely, Fuller, Brownlee, and Baker’s first 
Principles of Physics^ and Black and Davis’s Elementary Practical 
PhysiCS,' The space which these texts devoted to each of the six divis- 
ions of physics was then determined and translated into the "common 
denominator," namely, the number of weeks required to cover each 
division in a school year of thirty-six weeks. It should not be presumed 
that the number of pages in the divisions of textbooks is an accurate 
index of time spent in covering the respective divisions. On the 
assumption that many physics courses follow the text, however, this 
seems the best available indication of current practice. An accurate 
investigation of current practices in physics teaching is desirable and 
might well constitute a valuable extension of this study. 

FINDINGS AND LIMITATIONS 

A summary of the main findmgs from the four different sources 
is presented in the table on the following page. 

The table indicates the relative frequency with which the six divi- 
sions in physics are represented in each of the three surveys separately, 

’ Boston * Allyn and Bacon, 1934 

”Ncw York, The Macmilljut Company, 1938. 
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Distribution of Tune for the Divisions of Physics Indicated by Different 

Criteria 

Time is measured in weeks 


Modem Application! 

Newspaper 
12 6 

Group 

Judgnent 

77 

Phyu 

CtStB 

57 

ATer«c« 

of 

Surveys 

87 

High 

School 

Texts 

36 

Mechanics 

11 0 

93 

94 

99 

11 4 

Sound 

56 

28 

25 

36 

26 

Heat 

33 

30 

30 

31 

48 

Electricity 

1 9 

65 

88 

57 

90 

Light 

1 6 

67 

66 

49 

46 


in the three surveys combined, and in the hi^h school physics texts. 
Because the school year of thirty-six weeks is taken as the ‘‘common 
denominator/' the table shows the relative emphasis ^ven to each 
division if the year’s work in high school physics were to be distributed 
in accord with each criterion Thus, if the newspaper articles were 
taken as a sole criterion, 12.6 weeks of the school year would be 
devoted to “Modem Applications/' 11 weeks to “Mechanics,” 5 6 
weeks to “Sound/' and so forth Or if the articles by the physicists 
were taken as a criterion, 5 7 weeks of the school year would be 
devoted to “Modem Applications,” 9 4 weeks to “Mechanics,” 2,5 
weeks to “Sound,” and so forth 

The results of the newspaper survey show a relatively wide range 
of time values among the six divisions of physics, and in all but one 
division (“Heat”) the time values differ quite noticeably from those of 
the other two surveys. According to the newspaper count, “Modern 
Applications” should be allotted slightly more than a full third of the 
school year in contrast to a period of about 3 5 weeks to be allotted to 
“Electricity” and "Light” together. In the articles of the physicists, 
“McKlem Applications” is rated relatively low in comparison with the 
other two sets of ratings. It is noteworthy, however, that in general 
the results based on articles by the physicists agree very closely with 
the results obtained by selected-group judgment. 

To provide a composite criterion, the data for the three surveys 
were combined by the process of averaging, and the averages, presented 
in the table, may serve as an estimate of "social usage” expressed in 
terms of the “common denominator,” that is, in terms of weeks. No 
weighting of time values was attempted, but the composite values 
represent one type of criterion against which one might judge the rela- 
tive importance of different sections of subject matter in a text. It is 
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a criterion that obviously needs to be used with caution, but it is sug- 
gestive enough to warrant some consideration. 

A striking feature revealed by a comparison of the last two cohmrns 
in the tabk is the closeness of agreement between ''social usage” and 
the texts. Only two marked deviations are apparent In the texts, 
"Electricity” is receiving too much attention (9 weeks instead of a 
desirable period of approximately 6 weeks), and "Modem Applica- 
tions” is being accorded too little time (3.6 weeks instead of a desirable 
8.7 weeks). The rest of the divisions agree within a probable normal 
range of fluctuation in teaching, so that differences need not be con- 
sidered significant. 

Much the same results were obtained when comparison was made 
with various combinations of the data obtained, additional support 
being thus lent to the conclusions. Study of all the data revealed a 
need of increased attention to physics as applied to the automobile, 
airplane, and radio. Because the study covered data only up to 1940, 
the present Defense Program does not color the results. 

PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDV 

The procedure of this study illustrates one method of endeavoring 
to secure objective bases for the selection and determination of desira- 
ble relative emphasis of subject matter. In the absence of more con- 
vincing evidence, the physics course in Dayton, Washington, and other 
similar communities may well give more attention to "Modem Appli- 
cations” and less to the theory and mathematics of electricity than is 
indicated in the two leading physics textbooks examined. 

Reci^ition of social value by the more competent adults of the 
community is some indication that certain [diases of physics should be 
included in the curriculum of the typical high sdiool student, and this 
indication is the more convincing in that the check list is based on 
questions asked by representative high school students in their quest 
for interpretation of their environment. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN THE IMPROVEMENT 

OF READING 
Bkyson L. Jaynes 

North Cmfral High School, Spokane, Washington 
THE PROBLEM 

Most of the experimental studies of improvement in reading 
have related to the diagnosis and treatment of individual difficul- 
ties. The individual procedure has proved very effective and will 
continue to be used at various levels of reading ability. Group 
methods have also been used to improve reading, but this proce- 
dure has apparently been limited to the elementary school grades. 

The purpose of the present study was to determine the value of 
a special program for the improvement of reading at the secondary 
level. The program of instruction was administered by group 
methods with all members of a class performing the same exercises 
at the same time, and with no attempt to suit the instruction to 
any particular deficiency previously discovered. Individual diagno- 
sis or treatment of deficiency was not attempted. 

PROCEDURE 

At the time of the study three classes of sophomore students 
in the senior high school of Clarkston, Washington, were available 
for the experiment. Under the circumstances, it was most feasible 
that the two groups for the experiment be selected on the basis of 
grades made during the previous semester. When the letter grades 
were converted into numerical values, two of the groups made ex- 
actly the same scholastic average, namely, 2.21 points. Accordingly, 
one group was selected as the experimental group and the other 
as the control group. There were 16 boys and 18 girls in the former 
group and 15 boys and 11 girls in the latter group. The Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests, Advanced (2), were used to determine the 
reading ability of the two groups of students, both at the begin- 
ning of the experiment and at its completion. Form A (Revised) 
was given in the standard manner at the beginning of the semes- 
ter, and Form B (Revised) at the end of the twelve weeks’ experi- 
mental period. 

At the beginning of the instructional program for the experi- 
mental group it was explained to the students that they would 
study some special lessons for the purpose of improving their 
speed and comprehension in reading. Hovious’ FoUovuing Printed 
Trails (4) had been selected as the main text because its content pro- 
vided practice in different aspects of reading, and supplementary 
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manuals (5) (6) provided exercises and tests which were intended to 
facilitate improvement in reading. Copies of the text were kept in the 
classroom and distributed to the students at each period. A standard 
text in literature, Literature and Life^ Book II (Revised edition) (7) 
was also used by the experimental group. Approximately forty 
class periods averaging about forty minutes each in actual time 
spent were devoted to the improvement of reading over a period of 
twelve weeks. 

During the period of the experiment, sj>ecial emphasis was 
given to each of the following factors: 

1. AttcnUon or concentration 

2 Elimination of lip and excesaive sub-vocal movcmenta. 

3. Selection of mam ideas 

4 Selection of important details 

5. Precis writing or abstracting. 

6. Key wording. 

7 Phrasing 

8. Vocabulary — use of context, word roots, and derivatives in deter- 
mining the meaning of new words, 

9, Association and transfer of previous experience and reading to new 
reading situations 

10 Visual imagery as an aid to comprehension 

This program of instruction in the improvement of reading did 
not occupy all the time of every class period. The parts of the 
penods not used by the program were devoted to the regular study 
of literature. The following examples of class procedure help to 
illustrate how the work was carried on. 

February 7 Aim — Attention of students to reading as a skill 

Procedure — Students read essay on reading ability and were 
given a test on the subject matter of the essay 
Materials — Hovious (4), problem 1, pp 3-6 Comprehension 
Test (S) 

February 17 Aim — Speed and comprehension of reading; testing. 

Procedure — The students read silenUy an essay of about 1500 
words and were tested on their knowledge of main ideas. 
The reading time was kept, so that each individual could 
calculate the average number of words per minute. The 
score of comprehension and the speed were recorded on 
each individual's graph The instructor kept a master set, 
recording the score and speed of each individual. 

Materials — Hovious (4), problem 1, pp 3-8 Comprehension 
Test I (5) 

February 23 Aim — Spedal notice of important details 

Procedure — Review of process of selecting main ideas. Con- 
trast thu vdth effort to remember important details Read 
arUcle with illustrations on the subject. The students read 
and selected important details from ten paragraphs ranging 
from very short to very long (300 words). Aided by outline. 
Materials— Hovious (4), pp. 47-53, Ex. 30 
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During the experimental period the students in the control 
group pursued their regular study of literature The main materials 
were supplied by Literature and Life, Book II, Revised edition (7), 
the book which was also used by the experimental group. Current is- 
sues of the Reader^ s Digest were used for supplementary material The 
procedure in the control group necessitated a large amount of read- 
ing and the discussion of information gained from the reading. The 
experimenter was careful, however, not to give any class time to 
specific training in reading skills or to present any ideas from the 
discussion of the experimental group. The work of the control 
group was motivated by the class discussion and natural interest 
they might have in the various subjects read, and perhaps by the 
factual tests that were given at the end of the study of each unit 
of literature. 

At the end of the twelve weeks' experimental period, the stu- 
dents of both groups were assembled in one room as before and 
given Form B (Revised) of the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Ad- 
vanced. Each form of the Reading Test consists of six parts, and 
each part is scored separately The scores for the first five parts 
arc to be totaled, making up the Total Comprehension score, and 
the score for Part 6 is a measure of the Rate of Silent Reading 
The Manual of Directions for these tests provides tables of reading- 
grade norms for the Total Comprehension score and for the Rate of Si- 
lent Reading, as well as percentile norms for each of the six com- 
ponent tests and for the Total Comprehension score. Thus im- 
provement in reading during the exi>erimcntal period could be ex- 
pressed by the differences in the two sets of grade scores, the dif- 
ferences in the two sets of raw scores, and the differences in the 
two sets of percentile ranks The latter two measures proved to be 
the most discriminating, and of these two the differences in the 
percentile ranks offered the simplest and the least confusing mea- 
sure of improvement. 

FINDINGS AND LIMITATIONS 

As shown in Table I, the experimental group made the greater 
gfain on each set of raw scores, but the difference in gain is not 
large and on a statistical basis is not very significant. It is worth 
noting, however, that only about ten per cent in the experimental 
group made no improvement in total comprehension during the 
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twelve weeks’ period, whereas twenty-seven per cent of the control 
group were unable to make any progress in this phase of reading. 

Table 1 


Average Scores and Gama Made the Experimental and Contrc^ Groups 
in Total Comprehension and in Rate of Silent Reading. 



Total Conmrabena&oa 


filxpflrfaaanlal 

Control 

SlxDorliiMntal 

Oootrol 

Form A 

118.7 

111 5 

29.7 

29.5 

Form B 

1331 

1206 

3S.2 

32.9 

Gain 

14.4 

9.1 

55 

3.4 


A more detailed picture of the results as indicated by percentile 
rankings is presented in Table 2. This table shows that, though 
the gains or losses in rankings were not uniform in all parts of 
the test, the experimental group made a larger percentage of gain 
in percentile standing in every test than did the control group, and 
that the latter group had a larger percentage of losses in ranking 
than did the experimental group. It should be noted that a large 
portion of the control group did improve in reading without any direct 
attempt to effect such improvement and that there were some in the 
experimental group who did not profit by the special program pre- 
sented. 

Table 2 

Percentages of Experimental and Control Groups Making Perccndle Gains 

and Losses 

QalnJi Low 



% oc 

Slxpertnmaal 

Gronp 

% 01 
Control 
Oroup 

% of 

gapsitmanfal 

Group 

Oroup 

Test 1 

73 5 

57.7 

17.6 

30.7 

Test 2 

735 

34.6 

17.6 

46.1 

Test 3 

647 

57.7 

235 

26.9 

Test 4 

64.7 

53.8 

32J 

34.6 

Test S 

88.2 

80.8 

30 

15.4 

Total Compre- 
hension Score 

85.3 

654 

8.8 

23.0 

Test 6 

82.3 

65.4 

11.7 

23.0 


The small number of cases used in this study obviously limits 
the significance of the results. Furthermore, the program decided 
upon for the improvement of reading was probably not the most 
effective one to use, and the length of time of the study was not 
adequate to show clearly the full possibility of improvement in 
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reading at the secondary level. Again, inasmuch as only group 
methods were used in this study, it is not known how effective 
these methods are in comparison with those related to the recog- 
nition and treatment of individual difficulties. Because of the use 
of only grades as equating criteria, the equivalence of the groups 
may not have been accurate. This study also does not reveal 
whether the gain in reading was offset by any loss in knowledge 
and appreciation of literature. Logically, however, improved read- 
ing should facilitate one's understanding and enjoyment of litera- 
ture. Finally, it should be noted that a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the problem of reading at the secondary level should in- 
volve a study of all the age levels in the secondary school. 

rRACTlCAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 
Although limited in scope, this study does suggest that im- 
provement in reading on the part of high school students is pos- 
sible when an instructional program is set up to accomplish that 
end in connection with the study of literature. This investigation 
also reveals that improvement in reading may and does occur on 
the part of many students as a by-product of the study of literature 
in hig^ school even when an instructor deliberately avoids any 
direct attempt to improve any phase of reading ability. 
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A COMPARISON OF SCHOLASTIC RANK AND ACTIVITIES 
OF SENIORS IN EIGHT YAKIMA VALLEY HIGH SCHOOLS 

FkAKK W. Mitchell 
Principal, Wapato (Washington) High School 


PROBLEM 

Extra-cumcular activities in the secondary school have received 
increasing emphasis during the last few years. Several kinds of activi- 
ties are made available even in relatively small schools , vanous induce- 
ments are offered to students for participation in these activities; and 
for some of these activities specially trained directors or supervisors 
are provided. Because in common practice no students participate in 
all of the activities offered m high school and because it is seldom that 
all students are engaged in the same activity, the actual extent of par- 
ticipation is one deserving of analysis. Furthermore, it would be well 
to discover if any special factor, such as scholastic ability, is associated 
with the selection of an activity. 

The purpose of the present study, which is necessarily limited in 
scope, is (1) to determine the extent to which senior students in cer- 
tain high schools have participated in the program of extra-curricular 
activities provided by their schools; (2) to investigate the signihcance 
of scholastic rank m relation to each of the various activities; and (3) 
lo determine the extent of participation among boys as compared with 
girls. 

PROCEDirRE 

The questionnaire method was used to gather the information for 
this study. Only factual information concerning student participation 
in the various extra-curricular activities was asked for in the question- 
naire. The specific data asked for included the class rank of each 
senior in the class of 1940 and the number of years that he or she had 
participated in each of the fourteen activities listed The activities 
studied were • 


1 Instrumental musia. 
2. Glee Club 

3 Football 

4 Basketball 

5 Baseball 

6 Track 
7. Tennis. 


8. Girls* athletics 

9 Debate 

10 Student body officers and representatives 

11. Yell leaden and assistants 

12. Dramatics 

13. Pep dub or service organizations 

14. Journalism or annual suff. 
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These activities were selected by the writer because they were 
known to be offered in nearly all of the schools to be surveyed and be- 
cause they would constitute the main part of the extra-curricular pro- 
gram of each school. 

The questionnaire was preceded by an approach letter and was sent 
to the principals of the following high schools in Washington ; Ellens- 
hurg, Clc Elum, Wapato, Toppenish, Sunnysidc, Prosserp Kennewickp 
and Pasco. These schools are all located in the same general area known 
as the Yakima valley and were all members of an organization known 
as the Class A League. Full coox>eration was secured from all the 
schools, and returns from the questionnaire were promptly received 
with data on 750 seniors, ^'he smallest school reported 43 seniors, and 
the largest school 147 seniors. 

FINDINGS AND LIMITATIONS 

The mam findings of this study are presented m Tables 1, 2, and 3. 
Table I shows in a general way the degree of participation in extra- 
curricular activities on the part of the senior students in each high 
school The schools differ somewhat from each other, but some of the 
more important facts about extent of participation are revealed in the 
totals and percentages of the eight schools together. This part of the 
data shows that 195 students, or 26 per cent of the total number of 
seniors in the eight high schools, had not taken part in any activity 
while in high school Another 25 1 per cent had participated in only 
one activity. At the other extreme is a small number of students who 
have taken part in six, seven, or eight different activities Of those 
participating in some activity, 56 per cent arc girls and 44 per cent 
are boys 

Table 2 shows the number of seniors in each high school who parti- 
cipated in each of the fourteen activities The numliers in this tabic 
must be interpreted in the light of the fact that some activities by 
virtue of their nature permit of more participation than other activities 
do. The schools differ quite markedly in the number of seniors they 
had in the various activities. One of the smaller schools, number 6, has 
only two seniors m music, including instrumental music and glee club, 
but ranks next to the largest school in number of seniors in dramatics 
and has the largest number in debate. The number of seniors in glee 
club in the vanous schools vanes from 1 to 38 ; the number in service 
organizations varies from 9 to 60; and the number in track vanes from 
none to 18. Some of these variations arc no doubt due to the selective 
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Table 1 


The Extent of Pupil Participation in ActivIUea 


Sebool 



NimlMr ol AuttvIlUa ParHolpetod In 


NmnlMr 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

1 

43 

41 

29 

17 

12 

4 

1 


2 

48 

47 

23 

12 

8 

2 



3 

23 

12 

30 

16 

13 

7 

2 


4 

14 

23 

29 

19 

11 

1 



5 

24 

24 

14 

15 

5 

1 

2 


6 

24 

20 

11 

IS 

4 

1 

1 


7 

13 

11 

17 

5 

4 

5 

1 1 

2 

8 

6 

10 

2 

7 

8 

8 

2 


Total 

195 

188 

155 

106 

65 

29 

7 3 

2 

Percentage 

26 

251 

20.1 

14.1 

a7 

39 

.9 .4 

.27 


factors existing within each school, such as av^lablc equipment, special 
mducements offered, and possibly the prestige of the director in charge. 


Table 2 

Number of Participants in Each Activity from Each School 


School 

Namber 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

AoUvUlon* 

7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

15 

39 

12 

10 


18 

4 

31 

5 

4 

2 

29 

27 

28 

2 

7 

25 

12 

10 

7 

11 

5 

12 

3 

14 

1 

24 

27 

12 


13 

35 

10 

8 

11 

4 

5 

16 

4 

9 

2 

18 

60 

23 

4 

6 

38 

12 

4 

6 

7 

3 

23 


7 

1 

21 

48 

9 

5 

22 

6 

8 

6 


10 

1 

14 

2 

17 

1 

11 

25 

9 

6 

1 

1 

n 

7 


4 

6 

2 

6 

10 

3 

26 

9 

22 

7 

10 

25 

5 

4 

4 


3 

10 

3 

10 

2 

17 

20 

16 

8 

5 

20 

8 

11 

4 

7 

1 

7 

1 

5 

1 

16 

26 

9 

Total 

79 189 

76 

60 

32 

61 

28 115 

24" 

76 

13 162 242 128 


*Thc numbers 1 to 14 head^ the columns of fianres m this table represent 
the activities as listed in the third paragrai^ of the article. 

kWI^Table 3 shows the participation in each activity according to decile 
ratings which indicate the relative rankings in each class. The ei^t 
schools are considered together. All but a few activities draw students 
from each of the ten deciles, but the distribution within each activity 
varies considerably and shows that scholarship operates as a selective 
factor in the choice of at least some of the activities. The most marked 
selection occurs in debate, where eleven of the twenty-four students are 
found in the first decile and all but two in the upper five deciles. Other 
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selective trends, such as in elections to student body offices and in 
participatioa in journalism, are clearly indicated by comparing the totals 
for the upper 50 per cent with those for the lower 50 per cent. In only 
four activities — football, basketball, baseball, and track — are there more 
participants in the lower 50 per cent than in the upper 50 per cent. 
The data also show that about 60 per cent of those participating in 
activities are in the upper half of their class in scholastic ranking. More 
girls than boys are in the upper deciles, and more boys than girls in the 
lower deciles. The data show that 68 per cent in the highest decile are 
girls and 43 per cent of those in the lowest decile are girls. There was 
an almost equal distribution of the sexes among the 750 senior students 
used in this study. 

A fair evaluation of the results presented should take into consider- 
ation certain limiting factors. Only one class was surveyed from each 
school; this one class may or may not have been representative with 
respect to scholarship or with reference to participation m activities. 
Though a general measure of scholarship was indicated in terms of 
class rank, no measure of excellence of performance in the activities 


Table 3 

Extent of Partiapation in Each Activity According to Dealc Ranking 
All eight schools are considered together 


ActivUles* 


DeoUe 

1 

2 

3 

4 

St 

6t 

7 

8 

9’ 

10 

11 

12 

13 


1 

16 

27 

4 

6 

2 

2 

4 

10 

11 

20 

4 

31 

31 

* 

2 

9 

21 

2 

1 

2 

6 

4 

17 

5 

11 


19 

31 

24 

3 

7 

29 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

17 

3 

14 

2 

19 

33 

14 

4 

9 

17 

8 

6 

2 

4 

3 

10 

2 

10 

1 

12 

22 

11 

5 

6 

17 

10 

10 

5 

9 

4 

20 

1 

6 

1 

16 

30 

12 

6 

11 

15 

5 

5 

7 

6 

3 

11 

1 

4 


21 

18 

9 

7 

5 

22 

9 

9 

5 

10 


10 


6 

1 

16 

21 

9 

8 

3 

12 

7 

6 


7 

3 

10 


3 

2 

13 

21 


9 

10 

14 

14 

7 

2 

8 

5 

2 

1 

1 


10 

i] 


10 

3 

15 

13 

8 

5 

6 


8 


1 

2 

5 

II 

■ 

Number in upper 















50% of class 

47 

111 

30 

25 

13 

24 

17 

74 

22 

61 

8 

97 

147 

95 

Number in lower 















50% of class 

32 

78 

48 

35 

19 

37 

11 

41 

2 

15 

5 

65 

95 

33 

Totml 

79 

189 

78 


*32' 

6l~" 

28 

115 

24 

76 

13 

162 


128 


* The Bumbera 1 to 14 below reiuTMent the aothitlefl mm listed on pl 144. 
^ Omy i aoboola bad tUa aod^. 

^ ^ 7 Bchoela had tUa aodvlty 
7 achoolB had tUa aotlT&. 
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was attempted. In the same activity some students probably deserve 
the highest rating and received considerable beneAt, whereas others 
probably made only a mediocre or a poor record and received very 
little benefit from the activity. 

It is very probable also that physical condition, aptitude, the time 
available, and many other factors besides scholarship would determine 
the underlying reason for the selection or non-selection of an activity. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

It is essentia] that, when a school offers an extra-cumcular program, 
it should have a clear picture of the manner in which such a program 
functions — that is, the nature and extent of student participation in the 
extra-curricular activities. This study has revealed that, when a pro- 
gram of extra-curricular activities is offered in a high school, approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the students participate in at least one such 
activity and about 50 per cent participate in more than one activity. 
These findings are probably quite representative of the condition in the 
modern high school Thus, if a high school is to provide the most 
successful extra-curricular program, it should whenever possible offer 
a variety of suitable and useful activities. It should also provide com- 
petent guidance to insure that students understand the advantage of 
participation in extraszurncular activities, especially those which afford 
greatest educational advantages and benefits from the point of 
mffif of the individual pupil's needs. 
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